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In  School  Committee,  I 
Lawrence,  Dec.  27,  1878.  ) 

Votedf  That  the  Superintendent’s  Report  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Board 


and  that  2500  copies  of  the  same  be  printed  for  distribution. 


Superintendent’s  Report. 


Lawrence,  Dec.  26,  1878. 

G entlemeii  of  the  School  Committee : 

In  accordance  with  your  Rules  I have  the  honor  herewith 
to  present  my  Second  Annual  Report. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

I.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  Lawrence,  by  the  State  Census,  1875,  . 

Estimated  present  population. 

Number  of  persons  in  the  cit}^  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  May  1,  1878, 

Increase  for  the  3*ear,  .... 

II.  SCHOOLS. 

1 High  School.  4 Evening  Schools. 

3 Grammar  Schools.  1 Evening  Drawing  School. 

15  Middle  and  Primary  Schools.  1 Evening  High  School. 

1 Training  School. 


. 34,916 
. 38,ooa 

. 6,668 
580 


III.  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

For  the  High  School,  .....  1 

School-rooms,  2 ; recitation  rooms,  5 ; halls,  1 ; seats,  238. 

For  the  Grammar  Schools,  .....  3 

School-rooms,  26  ; halls,  2 ; seats,  1373. 

For  the  Middle  and  Primary  Schools,  ...  14 

School-rooms,  54  ; recitation  rooms,  5 ; seats,  2934. 

For  the  Training  School,  .....  1 

School-rooms,  6 ; seats,  382. 
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IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School,  ....  7 

Male  teachers,  2 ; female  teachers,  5. 

Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools,  . . .25 

Male  teachers,  2;  female  teachers,  23. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Middle  and  Primary  Schools,  . 

70 

Number  of  teachers  in  Training 

School, 

13 

Principals,  2 ; sub-teachers 

, 11. 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening 

Schools, 

31 

Male  teachers,  5 ; female  teachers,  26. 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening 

Drawing  School, 

. 

2 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Da}’  Schools,  including 

teacher  of  Music  and  teacher  of  Drawing, 

. 115 

V. 

PUPILS. 

*first  term. 

SECOND  TERM, 

Whole  number  enrolled. 

5168 

5350 

Average  number  belonging. 

4128 

4205 

Average  daily  attendance. 

3894 

3995 

Per  cent,  of  attendance. 

95 

95.1 

Whole  number  of  absences. 

41,683 

40,444 

Number  not  absent  or  tardy,  . 

405 

420 

Number  over  15  years  of  age. 

249 

279 

Number  enrolled  in  High,  Grammar,  Training,  Middle 
and  Primary  Schools. 


High  School, 

FIRST  TERM. 

232 

SECOND  TERM. 

213 

Grammar  Schools, 

1297 

1275 

Training  School, 

423 

425 

Middle  and  Primary  Schools,  . 

3216 

3437 

Total, 

5168 

5350 

*The  first  term  ended  Jan  25,  1878.  Second  term  June  28,  1878. 
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Number  enrolled  in  High,  Grammar,  Training,  Middle  and  Primary 
Schools,  in  detail. 


FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

High,  . 

232 

213 

Oliver, 

875 

839 

Packard, 

214 

243 

Warren  Street, 

208 

193 

Training, 

423 

425 

Woodland  Street, 

154 

176 

Prospect  Street, 

207 

222 

Harrington, 

295 

305 

Newbnry  Street, 

172 

181 

Methuen  Street, 

185 

176 

Amesbuiy  Street, 

212 

240 

Pine  Street, 

175 

186 

Cross  Street,  . 

221 

200 

Washington,  . 

312 

311 

Franklin  Street, 

351 

363 

Lowell  Street, 

206 

228 

Riverside, 

245 

265 

Saunders, 

321 

355 

Union  Street,  . 

160 

161 

Garden  Street, 

68 

Total, 

5168 

5350 

AVERAGE 

NUMBER 

BELONGING. 

High,  . 

218 

192 

Oliver, 

781 

723 

Packard, 

178 

200 

Warren  Street, 

176 

162 

Training, 

328 

326 

Woodland  Street 

130 

144 

Carried  forward. 

1811 

1747 
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Brought  forward^ 

1811 

1747 

Prospect  Street, 

142 

176 

Harrington, 

219 

214 

Newbury  Street, 

141 

147 

Methuen  Street, 

133 

130 

Amesbuiy  Street, 

144 

156 

Pine  Street, 

141 

141 

Cross  Street,  . 

174 

167 

Washington,  . 

238 

251 

Franklin  Street, 

248 

259 

Lowell  Street, 

155 

169 

Riverside, 

197 

198 

Saunders, 

258 

278 

Union  Street,  . 

127 

107 

Garden  Street, 

65 

Total, 

4128 

4205 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 


High, 

Oliver, 

Packard, 

Warren  Street, 
Training, 
Woodland  Street, 
Prospect  Street, 
Harrington, 
Newbniy  Street, 
Methuen  Street, 
Amesbury  Street, 
Pine  Street, 

Cross  Street,  . 


FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 


213 

186 

753 

695 

169 

192 

169 

155 

289 

294 

123 

136 

134 

170 

208 

204 

134 

142 

127 

124 

136 

149 

130 

133 

165 

159 

2750 

2739 

Carried  forward^ 
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Brought  forward^ 

2750 

2739 

Washington, 

219 

234 

Franklin  Street, 

234 

250 

Lowell  Street, 

148 

162 

Riverside, 

185 

187 

Saunders, 

238 

260 

Union  Street,  . 

120 

103 

Garden  Street, 

60 

Total, 

3894 

3995 

PER  CENT. 

High, 

Oliver, 

Packard,  . 

Warren  Street, 

Training, 

Woodland  Street, 

Prospect  Street,  . 

Harrington, 

NewbuiT  Street,  . 

Methuen  Street,  . 

Amesbury  Street, 

Pine  Street, 

Cross  Street, 

Franklin  Street,  . 

Lowell  Street, 

Washington, 

Riverside, 

Saunders, 

Union  Street, 

Garden  Street, 


OF  ATTENDANCE. 


FIRST 

TERM. 

SECOND 

TERM, 

97.8 

*.8 

97 

* 

96.4 

1.4 

96.1 

.1 

95.1 

4.1 

96.3 

1.3 

95.8 

3.8 

95.5 

1.5 

92.4 

2.4 

92 

94.5 

4.5 

94.3 

8.3 

94.8 

4.8 

96.3 

1.3 

95. 

6. 

95.2 

3.2 

95.3 

4.3 

96.6 

4.6 

94.7 

4.7 

95. 

4. 

92.4 

.4 

95.3 

3.3 

93.9 

13.9 

94. 

8. 

93. 

1. 

94.5 

3.5 

94. 

3. 

96.7 

4.7 

93.6 

2.6 

95.4 

12.4 

92.1 

5.1 

93.4 

4.4 

93.7 

11.7 

94.2 

4.7 

92.1 

10.1 

93.4 

7.4 

93.5 

1.5 

95.7 

7.7 

90. 

*Gain  over  corresponding  term  of  last  year. 
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REGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Whole  number  of  absences  {half  days)  in 


FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

High,  .... 

. 

932 

1150 

Oliver,  .... 

. 

^ 5401 

5461 

Packard, 

. 

1573 

1360 

Warren  Street,  . 

. 

1464 

1376 

Training, 

• 

4523 

6058 

Woodland  Street, 

. 

1407 

1587 

Prospect  Street, 

• 

1456 

1219 

Harrington, 

. 

1755 

1973 

Newbur}'  Street, 

• 

1130 

987 

Methuen  Street, 

. 

1196 

1248 

Amesbury  Street, 

. 

1268 

1396 

Pine  Street, 

. 

1999 

1478 

Cross  Street, 

. 

1525 

2360 

Washington,  • 

. 

3574 

3166 

Franklin  Street, 

. 

2851 

1652 

Lowell  Street, 

. 

1692 

1412 

Riverside,  . . , 

. 

2387  ' 

2205 

Saunders, 

. 

3977 

3439 

Union  Street, 

. 

1573 

917 

Garden  Street,  . 

• 

265 

Total, 

41,683 

40,709 

Whole  number]pf  tardinesses  in 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

High,  .... 

. 

178 

237 

Oliver,  .... 

. 

967 

786 

Packard, 

. 

349 

316 

Warren  Street, 

. 

295 

226 

Training, 

. 

637 

705 

Woodland  Street, 

. 

633 

617 

Prospect  Street, 

. 

421 

428 

Harrington, 

• 

343 

337 

Carried  forward^ 

3823 

3652 
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Brought  forward^ 

3823 

3652 

Newbury  Street, 

157 

134 

Methuen  Street,  . 

377 

272 

Amesburj’  Street, 

339 

156  • 

Pine  Street, 

512 

546 

Cross  Street, 

326 

330 

Washington, 

659 

708 

Franklin  Street,  . 

1523 

842 

Lowell  Street, 

417 

216 

Riverside, 

468 

533 

Saunders, 

814 

798 

Union  Street, 

176 

135 

Garden  Street, 

138 

Total, 

9591 

8460 

Number  neither  absent  nor  tardy  in 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

High, 

62 

59 

Oliver, 

162 

129 

Packard,  . 

18 

27 

Warren  Street, 

20 

11 

Training,  . 

10 

4 

Woodland  Street, 

12 

14 

Prospect  Street, 

3 

15 

Harrington 

8 

14 

Newbuiy  Street,  . 

27 

22 

Methuen  Street, 

9 

2 

Amesbury  Street,  . 

9 

13 

Pine  Street, 

0 

3 

Cross  Street, 

20 

17 

Washington, 

9 

13 

Franklin  Street, 

10 

14 

Lowell  Street, 

6 

20 

Riverside, 

9 

15 

Saunders,  . 

8 

22  • 

Union  Street, 

3 

6 

405  420 


Total, 
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ATTENDANCE. 

This  is  a matter  of  paramount  importance.  ‘'Are  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  at  school.^”  is  the  first  question  to  be 
answered  by  school  authorities.  Questions  relating  to  accom- 
modations, expenditures,  promotions,  higher  education,  can  be 
answered  afterwards.  Appropriations  are  made,  school-houses 
are  built,  teachers  employed,  and  then  are  wanted  pupils  regu- 
lar in  attendance.  If  the  schools  are  what  they  should  be  they 
will  be  forthcoming ; for,  as  a rule,  you  will  never  see  poor 
attendance  upon  a good  school. 

Through  the  earnest  and  persistent  labors  of  our  teachers, 
and  their  increased  efforts  to  make  their  schools  pleasant  and 
attractive,  we  are  enabled  to  submit  the  following  statistics  for 
inspection,  with  satisfaction. 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  briefly,  to  those  of  the  past 
year,  also  those  of  the  present  term.  For  the  term  ending 
Jan.  25,  1878,  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3894, 
an  increase  over  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year  of  225.  The 
per  cent,  of  attendance  was  95,  a gain  of  5 per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  term  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  term 
ending  June  28,  1878,  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
3995,  an  increase  of  172  over  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
previous  year.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  95.1,  a gain  of 
2. 1 per  cent. 

The  whole  number  of  absences  (half-days)  for  the  first  term 
was  41,683,  which  was  35,530  less  than  the  last  term  of  1876. 
The  whole  number  for  the  second  term  was  40,444,  which  was 
16,626  less  than  the  corresponding  term  of  1877.  With  a 
larger  daily  attendance  the  second  term  than  the  first,  there 
were  1239  less  absences. 
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The  number  of  instances  of  tardiness  is  included  in  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  first  time.  We  have,  therefore,  no  means  of  com- 
paring with  former  years,  but  the  improvement  in  this  respect 
has  been  very  marked  and  satisfactory. 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  present  term  show  an  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  month  of  September  of  4181.  Per 
cent,  of  attendance,  96.5.  For  the  month  of  October,  4316. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance,  96.5.  For  the  month  of  November, 
4257,  and  95.6  per  cent,  of  attendance.  The  whole  number  of 
absences  reported  for  September,  October,  and  November,  was 
18,989,  which  was  5,270  less  than  the  number  reported  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

Although  all  the  grades  have  a good  record,  the  greatest  gain 
has  been  made  in  the  primary  and  middle  schools,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  show.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  the 
loivest  grade  of  the  various  Primary  schools  for  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November,  of  the  present  year,  was 
as  follows : 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Training, 

92.9 

92.6 

91.9 

Woodland  Street, 

95.1 

94.3 

89.6 

Prospect  Street, 

97.2 

96.5 

93.8 

Harrington, 

96.7 

96.1 

96.6  . 

Methuen  Street, 

95.3 

95.9 

96.7 

Amesbuiy  Street, 

97.4 

95.8 

94.6 

Pine  Street, 

95.2 

95.9 

95.1 

Cross  Street, 

97. 

96. 

95.7 

Washington, 

97. 

95.5 

93.1 

Franklin  Street, 

98.8 

98.4 

98.4 

Lowell  Street, 

98.1 

98.2 

97. 

Riverside, 

94. 

97.4 

90. 

Saunders, 

95.7 

94.6 

93.6 

Union  Street, 

97.8 

97.5 

96.3 

Garden  Street, 

88.8 

92. 

87.8 
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At  this  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  per  cent, 
of  attendance  of  the  schools  in  Lawrence  with  those  of 
the  schools  of  other  principal  cities  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  given  in  the  reports  for  1877: — Cambridge,  91.8;  Worcester, 
92.9;  Lowell,  91.4  ; Fall  River,  90.5  ; Lynn,  89  ; Haverhill,  92; 
Salem,  90  ; Newton,  92  ; Holyoke,  83  ; Chelsea,  92  ; Spring- 
field,  93  8 ; Lawrence,  95. 

How  have  the  results  shown,  been  brought  about  ? I answer: 
By  the  increased  and  successful  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  make 
the  school-room  attractive — a pleasant  place  to  be  in.  Pictures 
and  flowers  adorn  the  rooms  ; musical  instruments  to  aid  in 
singing,  marching,  and  in  physical  exercises,  are  found.  Much 
has  been  done  for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Their 
happiness  has  been  an  end  in  view.  Again,  teachers  have 
ceased  to  treat  their  pupils  as  mere  machines,  and  have  con- 
verted them  into  “ earnest  seekers  after  knowledge,  bubbling 
over  with  life  and  mental  activity.”  They  have  learned  that 
there  are  better  ways  of  governing  a school  than  by  the  rod  ; 
that  a loving  eye  and  a winning  voice  are  far  more  powerful  for 
good,  than  frowns  and  scolding  tones.  They  are  studying  the 
life  of  childhood  to  comprehend  its  wants.  That  they  are 
meeting  with  success,  their  rooms,  crowded  with  earnest,  happy 
children,  will  amply  prove. 

If  the  great  majority  of  the  children  did  not  enjoy  going  to 
school,  we  should  be  unable  to  show’so  good  an  attendance. 
There  are,  however,  children  who  are  inclined  to  truancy,  who 
are  careless  and  indifferent;  others  who  see  but  little  of  their 
parents,  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  during  the  day ; 
others,  who  are  sent  out  of  the  mills  to  attend  school  who  would 
rather  loaf  than  be  in  the  school-room.  All  these  are  looked 
after  by  the  truant  officers,  George  W.  Dame,  and  John  P. 
Shehan.  The  daily  reports  of  Mr.  Dame  show  that  he  has 
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made  933  visits  to  schools,  investigated  1147  cases  of  absence, 
471  cases  of  tardiness,  returned  310  children  to  school  from  the 
streets,  made  21  arrests,  and  prosecuted  6 to  conviction.  The 
daily  reports  of  Mr.  Shehan  show,  that  he  has  made  200  visits 
to  schools,  investigated  150  cases  of  absence,  25  cases  of  tardi- 
ness, returned  ii  children  to  school  from  the  streets,  made  8 
arrests,  and  prosecuted  4 to  conviction.  Cases  of  habitual 
truancy  are  now  very  rare.  Last  year  we  sent  sixteen  boys  to 
the  Industrial  school.  This  year  we  have  sent  only  six. 

The  school  census  was  carefully  taken  by  truant  officer 
Dame,  on  blanks  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  recommen- 
dation made  in  my  last  report  was  carried  out,  and  the  name,  age 
and  residence  of  pupil,  name  of  parent,  school  attended,  and  em- 
ployment was  recorded.  With  this  complete  record  and  the 
school  registers,  we  are  able  to  locate  every  child.  The  census 
shows  that  there  were  6668  children  of  school  age  in  the  city  May 
I,  1878,  an  increase  of  580  for  the  year,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
of  1034.  Of  the  6668  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  5350.  The  number  in  attendance  upon  St.  Mary’s  (pa- 
rochial) school  was  1108,  leaving  210  to  be  accounted  for.  Of 
these  about  50  are  in  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  30  in  the  Indus- 
trial school.  All  others  can  be  located. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Having  shown  that  our  children  are  in  school,  the  next 
important  question  to  be  considered  is,  have  we  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  all  of  them.  While  we  have  been  yearly 
enlarging  and  improving  our  school  buildings,  an  examination 
of  the  matter  will  show  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  ac- 
commodate well,  our  present  school  population. 

The  High  school  has  been  temporarily  relieved  by  dividing 
the  hall,  thereby  gaining  one  recitation  room.  The  course  of 
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study  having  been  arranged  for  four  years  instead  of  three, 
only  the  advanced  class  will  graduate  this  year.  In  September 
a large  class  will  enter  from  the  Grammar  schools,  and  there 
will  again  be  a lack  of  room. 

The  Grammar  school-rooms  at  present  are  not  crowded. 
Owing  to  the  hard  times  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  attend- 
ance in  this  grade.  And,  too,  of  the  large  number  that  enter 
the  primary  schools,  few  complete  the  Grammar  school  course. 
Only  279  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  were  in  school  last 
year,  and  most  of  those  were  in  the  High  school. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  Oliver  school  building  was 
thoroughly  cleansed,  every  room  whitewashed,  and  the  building 
put  in  good  repair  generally.  The  great  objection  to  this 
building  is  that  many  of  the  rooms  are  dark  and  gloomy,  having 
nothing  of  the  light,  airy,  and  cheerful  look,  so  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  school  work. 

The  accommodation  of  those  who  attend  the  Middle  and 
Primary  schools  has  been,  and  is,  a matter  of  importance  and 
perplexity,  because  in  these  schools  we  have  m.ade  our  gain  in 
attendance. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Franklin  street  building  became  over- 
crowded, and  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  old  Hook 
and  Ladder  building.  This  was  moved  to  the  Franklin  school- 
yard,  and  its  two  rooms  fitted  up,  both  of  which  are  now  occu- 
pied. The  Prospect  street  building  was  in  the  same  condition, 
and  it  became  necessary  after  the  April  vacation  to  hire  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  some  forty  scholars.  During  the  summer 
vacation  the  city  government,  acting  upon  the  petition  of  the 
school  board,  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  building,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  rooms.  The  work  was  well  done  by  Superintendent 
Flanagan,  and  we  now  have  four  pleasant  and  comfortable  rooms 
with  sittings  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils.  For  the  same 
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reason  the  Lowell  street  building  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  in 
the  same  way.  It  has  sittings  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pupils,  all  of  which  are  occupied. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  lowest  primary  grade  in  the  Har- 
rington school  became  so  over-crowded  that  a number  of  pupils 
were  transferred  to  the  hall  of  the  Atlantic  Engine  House,  and 
a new  school  formed.  This  can  only  be  a temporary  arrange- 
ment, as  this  hall  is  frequently  used  by  the  public,  and  cannot 
be  properly  fitted  up  as  a school-room.  The  same  room  in 
the  Harrington  is  again  over-crowded,  and  having  no  recitation 
room  the  teachers  work  to  a disadvantage.  This  is  the  case  in 
a number  of  primary  rooms  in  the  city. 

The  Newbury  street  building  has  become  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  pupils  that  live  in  its  vicinity.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  term  there  were  ninety-two  pupils  in  the 
lower  room,  and  seventy-five  in  the  upper  room. 

I called  your  attention  last  year  to  the  fact  that  a new  build- 
ing was  needed  in  that  locality.  As  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  things,  I must  again  do  so.  It 
would  be  good  policy  to  erect  a large  building  in  that  part  of 
the  city,  in  which  could  be  accommodated  lower  grammar  grades 
as  well  as  the  primary  and  middle  grades. 

I also  called  your  attention  in  my  last  report  to  the  Pine  and 
Amesbury  street  buildings,  as  being  “ ill  adapted  to  our  wants.” 
The  number  of  children  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Amesbury 
street  school  is  so  large  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
modate them.  More  than  175  scholars  have  been  registered 
with  accommodations  for  125.  A new  building  is  needed.  The 
location  is  a fine  one.  The  lot  is  of  very  good  size,  and  every- 
' thing  is  favorable  for  a substantial,  commodious  building. 

I desire  to  repeat  what  I said  last  year  in  reference  to  these 
old  buildings  : “ That  we  can  have  no  regular  system  of  grad- 
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ing  for  the  classes  that  occupy  them.  The  same  amount  of 
work  has  to  be  done  in  these  buildings,  in  two'  rooms,  to  fit  the 
pupil  for  the  Grammar  school,  that  is  done  in  six  or  seven  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.” 

During  the  past  season,  at  the  request  of  Wm.  Hunter  and 
eighty  others,  the  School  Board  petitioned  the  city  govern- 
ment to  build  on  the  north  side  of  the  Spicket  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lawrence  street,  a brick  school  building,  similar  to 
the  Manchester  street  building  without  the  south  wing,  said 
building  to  be  so  constructed  that  it  would  contain  four  rooms, 
and  by  the  addition  of  wings,  eight.  The  city  government 
refused  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  to 
remodel  and  enlarge  the  Lowell  and  Prospect  street  buildings 
was  all  that  could  be  done  this  year.  But  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  this  part  of  the  city  cannot  long  be  deferred,  as 
there  is  a large  population,  occupying  quite  an  extent  of  territory, 
that  must  be  accommodated. 

The  school  buildings  have  all  been  put  in  good  condition  by 
Superintendent  Flanagan,  who  believes  that  whatever  is  done 
should  be  well  done,  and  that  nothing  is  gained  by  patching  up. 

EXPENDITURES  AND  ECONOMY. 

Having  shown  that  the  children  are  in  school,  and  having 
spoken  of  their  accommodations,  the  next  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  cost. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  School  Department  the  past 
year  was  $64,703.53.  The  details  of  expenditure  will  be  given 
by  the  city  auditor  in  his  annual  report.  The  expenditure  of 
appropriations  for  the  School-house  Department  and  the  School- 
house  Special  Department  being  mainly  under  the  control  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Property,  no  particular  comment  need  be  made  by  me. 
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I can  only  say  that  there  has  been  no  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures of  money  in  these  departments,  and  that  Superintendent 
Flanagan  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily. 
The  amount  asked  of  the  City  Government  for  the  School  De- 
partment was  $60,000.  The  amount  appropriated  was  ^55,000. 
The  amount  overdrawn  is  ^9,703.59.  The  Superintendent’s 
salary,  $2,500,  was  charged  for  the  first  time  to  the  School  De- 
partment. It  has,  heretofore,  been  included  in  the  Salary  De- 
partment. 

The  expenditure  of  1877  was  $59,880.60.  The  increase  of 
expenditure  from  last  year  was  caused  by  the  increase  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  lower  grade  schools.  While  the  same 
number  of  teachers  was  required  for  the  higher  grades,  more 
were  required  for  the  lower  grades.  Several  new  schools  were 
established,  and  assistants  were  needed  for  the  first  time  in  many 
rooms.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  city 
of  school  age  is  felt  most  in  the  lower  grades,  requiring  con- 
stantly increasing  accommodations  and  teaching  force.  The 
records  show  that  the  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
Private  schools  have  been  broken  up  and  the  pupils  have  come 
into  the  public  schools  ; the  streets  have  been  cleared  of  tru- 
ants ; the  employment  law  has  been  enforced  and  children  have 
come  out  of  the  mills.  They  must  be  seated  and  taught,  and 
it  costs  money  to  do  it.  The  times  are  hard,  wages  are  low, 
consequently,  in  a city  like  this  there  are  hundreds  of  parents 
unable  to  provide  books  for  their  children,  and  the  city  must 
provide  them.  As  the  attendance  increases  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  school  material,  all  requiring  larger 
expenditures.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a growing 
department,  and  what  is  saved  in  one  direction  has  to  be 
expended  in  another. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  economy  of  expenditures,  to  the 
Shylocks  who  value  their  possessions  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
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and  by  evasion  of  law,  pay  taxes  by  tens  of  dollars  ; to  the  third- 
rate  ward  politicians  who,  for  political  purposes,  or  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  constitute  themselves  the  “ watch  dogs  of  the 
treasury  to  those  men  who  were  born  out  of  due  time,  belong- 
ing more  properly  to  a past  age  ; who  would  have  “ all  things 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning;”  I have  nothing  to  say.  But  with  the  intelligent, 
public  spirited  citizen,  who  believes  that  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  is  the  most  important  of  public  duties,  who 
desires  that  there  shall  be  value  received  for  the  money  ex- 
pended, and  who  may  very  justly  complain,  if  after  he  has  kept 
his  children  at  school  for  years  at  great  expense,  they  are 
returned  to  him  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  actual  life  ; I am  glad 
to  consider  so  important  a matter.  In  the  first  place  I ask  him 
to  “ examine  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  been  elected  to 
care  for  the  educational  interests  of  this  city.  Have  they  not 
been  men  of  industry,  integrity,  and  ability,  who  in  their  own 
lives  have  shown  a proper  appreciation  of  material  values,  and  a 
wise  regard  for  supply  in  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  demands 
of  the  present.^  Have  they  not  been  men  who  would  wish  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  whose  time  and  thought  have 
been  freely  bestowed,  and  faithfully,  in  the  service  of  the  public, 
without  any  possibility  of  self-aggrandizement.^  Are  not  they, 
as  members  of  the  body  politic,  the  gainers,  when  money  is 
saved  by  judicious  economy,  or  is  well  expended  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  public  good 

I ask  him  when  he  criticises  the  expense  of  this  department, 
to  answer  these  questions  with  candor.  Again,  I ask  him  to 
point  to  any  corruption  or  jobbery  in  the  mangement  of  the 
department  in  the  years  that  are  past.  I ask  him  to  show 
wherein  the  department  has  been  extravagant  in  its  expendi- 
tures ; certainly  not  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for 
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with  the  exception  of  the  High  school  building  they  are  all  of 
the  plainest  and  cheapest  kind.  The  amount  paid  yearly  for 
supervision  has  been  no  larger,  and  not  so  large  as  paid  by 
some  other  cities  of  the  same  size.  The  same  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  salaries  of  teachers.  I ask  him  to  compare  the 
expenditure  of  the  School  Department  in  other  cities  the 
past  year,  with  that  of  Lawrence.  Cambridge,  $165,000;  (I 
give  it  in  round  numbers)  Newton,  $85,000  ; Salem,  $77,000  ; 
Haverhill,  $47,000  ; New  Bedford,  $60,000  ; Fitchburg,  $40,000; 
Lowell,  $127,000;  Lynn,  $100,000;  Lawrence,  $64,000.  I point 
him  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  342  cities  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  child  between  5 and 
15  years  of  age,  Lawrence  stands  116  on  the  list.  And  in  the 
percentage  of  valuation  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public 
schools  Lawrence  stands  263  on  the  list.  I say  to  him  that 
parsimony  in  the  conduct  of  schools  is  as  fruitful  of  evil  as 
extravagance,  and  that  “the  Committee  does  not  hold  its  office 
to  be,  primarily,  the  conduct  of  the  schools  on  the  cheapest 
plan,  but  on  the  most  efficient  plan.”  There  is  good  economy 
and  bad  economy.  . It  is  bad  economy  to  crowd  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  children  into  an  ill-ventilated  room.  It  is 
bad  economy  to  build  your  school  buildings  on  lots  so  small 
that  the  out-buildings  are  in  such  close  proximity  that  the 
school-rooms  are  filled  with  deadly  effluvia.  It  costs  money  to 
have  well-ventilated  rooms  and  have  them  free  from  the  condi- 
tions that  engender  fatal  diseases,  but  it  is  good  economy.  It 
would  largely  increase  the  expense  of  your  schools  to  put  the 
proper  number  of  pupils  in  a room,  but  it  would  be  good  econ- 
omy. It  increases  the  expense  to  furnish  each  pupil  with  the 
necessary  books,  but  it  is  good  economy.  It  is  bad  economy 
to  spend  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  teachers 
salaries,  and  then  endeavor  to  save  a few  hundred  dollars  by 
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withholding  the  material  necessary  to  do  the  work,  such  as 
supplementary  reading  books,  globes,  maps,  etc.  The  teacher 
makes  the  school  ; good  teachers,  good  schools  ; cheap  teach- 
ers, poor  schools.  Good  teachers  are  always  in  demand  and  if 
we  would  have  them  we  must  pay  what  others  pay,  and  it  will 
be  good  economy  to  do  so.  Again,  I should  say  to  him  that 
the  “do  nothing  policy”  may  be  considered  good  economy. 
City  authorities  sometimes  think  it  is  in  the  management  of 
the  streets  and  sidewalks,  but  the  thousands  of  dollars  paid 
for  damages  prove  to  the  contrary.  So  in  the  management  of 
schools,  it  is  easy  to  be  economical  by  doing  nothing,  but 
wasted  opportunities  and  poor  results  will  show  that  such  is 
not  the  true  policy.  Finally,  I should  say  to  him  that  while  re- 
trenchment is  very  desirable,  any  effort  made  in  that  direction 
which  will  impair  the  efficiency  of  your  schools,  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests,  both  present  and  future,  of  the 
city. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I first  met  the  sub-committee  chosen  to 
select  a candidate  for  Superintendent,  the  question  of  employ- 
ment of  teachers  was  freely  discussed.  I said  then,  as  I say 
now,  that,  in  order  to  raise  the  schools  of  this,  or  any  other 
city,  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  you  must  adopt  the 
same  policy  that  business  men  pursue — employ  the  best  talent 
that  the  money  provided  will  procure.  If  a young  lady  who  has 
graduated  from  our  schools  has  the  ability  and  aptitude  for 
teaching,  it  is  not  only  a just  policy,  but  a true  one,  to  place  her 
in  the  public  schools.  Being  at  home  there  is  less  liability  of 
losing  her  services,  thereby  avoiding  what  is  always  detrimental 
to  schools — frequent  changes  of  teachers.  But  this  fact  alone, 
that  she  has  graduated  from  the  schools  can  give  her  no  claim 
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upon  the  city  for  employment  as  a teacher.  When  the  city, 
through  its  constituted  authorities,  has  presented  to  her  a diplo- 
ma, which  represents  the  expenditure  of  a large  amount  of 
money  for  her  benefit,  it  has  performed  its  whole  duty.  It 
certainly  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  her  for  services  she  is 
unable  to  perform  for  the  want  of  that  ability,  which  in  many  cases 
comes  from  a neglect  of  opportunities  so  generously  furnished. 
Nor  is  it  under  any  obligation  to  employ  her  because  her  father 
“has  paid  taxes  for  thirty  years,”  for  which  he  has  already 
received  an  ample  equivalent  in  the  protection  of  life  and  proper- 
ty, and  the  education  of  his  children.  Does  one  of  the  corpor- 
ations need  a skilled  artisan.^  If  he  is  not  to  be  found  in 
America  he  is  called  from  Europe.  The  question  of  locality 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  skill  is  what  is  needed. 
So  in  the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers,  fitness  first, 
other  things  afterwards.  Boston  has  always  persued  this  policy, 
and  for  this  reason,  more  than  any  other,  her  schools  have  at- 
tained a world-wide  reputation.  In  the  performance  of  my 
duties  as  your  executive  officer,  I have  persued  the  same  policy, 
with,  I believe,  your  hearty  approval.  That  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  best  results  no  one  can  truthfully  gainsay. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Upon  the  subject  of  “Free  Books,”  I have  only  to  say  that 
nothing  in  my  experience  the  past  year  has  caused  me  to  change 
the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  report  “ that  nothing  can  be 
done  that  will  be  so  beneficial  to  our  schools  as  to  adopt  this 
system.”  I wish  to  add  in  explanation  that,  when  I made  this 
recommendation,  I had  no  intention  of  including  the  High  school. 

The  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  obliged 
to  furnish  so  large  a number  of  indigent  pupils  with  books,  makes 
the  question  an  important  one.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry 
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on  a school  successfully  unless  every  pupil  is  supplied  with  the 
necessary  books.  During  the  past  year,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  the  parents  procure  them,  but  frequently  without 
success.  The  following  notice  is  sent  to  parents,  and  after  wait- 
ing the  specified  time,  and  generally  longer,  the  books  are  sup- 
plied by  the  city. 


• School, 


187  . 


Mr. 


Is  in 

need  of  school  books  as  below. 

Can  you  procure  them  immediately? 

Should  the  books  not  be  furnished  within  one  week  from  date,  I 
am  instructed  to  report  j^our  name  and  the  books  required  to  the 
School  Board,  who  will  at  once  purchase  the  books  and  collect  the 
pay  for  the  same  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  General  Statutes, 
chapter  38,  sections  30  and  31. 

Books  needed : 


Truly  3'ours, 


Teacher, 
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The  teachers  are  furnished  with  the  following  blank: — 

School, 187 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


of 

Residing  at 


needs  the  books  named  below. 


Principal. 


M 

Please  deliver  the  above  books  to  the  bearer,  and  charge  the  same 
to  the  city;  and  present  this  order,  with  the  prices  annexed,  with 
3"Our  bill. 

Supt.  Schools. 


187  . 

This  is  filled  out  by  the  teacher,  directed  and  signed  by 
me,  the  books  supplied,  and  their  cost  collected  by  law,  which 
requires  that  the  bills  shall  be  returned  to  the  assessors  and  in- 
cluded in  the  taxes.  But  a small  amount  only  can  be  collected. 
This  item  of  expenditure  cannot  be  avoided  if  we  desire  success- 
ful schools. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  MANUFACTURING 
AND  MECHANICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

In  cities  like  Lawrence,  this  is  a very  important  matter  in  its 
relation  to  the  public  schools,  and  merits  more  attention  from 
educators,  school  authorities,  and  legislators  than  it  receives. 
Of  late  there  has  been  much  discussion  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes;  but  is  there  any  subject  of 
more  vital  importance  to  every  community  than  the  education 
of  the  laboring  man’s  child  The  security  of  life  and  property, 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  permanence  of  our  institu- 
tions demand  but  one  reply.  Are  we  giving  these  children  a 
sufficient  education.!^  Two  years  experience  in  the  day  and 
evening  schools  of  this  city  compels  me  to  say  that  we  are  not. 
The  great  majority  of  the  children  virtually  leave  school  at  an 
early  age.  The  fact,  that  has  been  shown  officially,  “that 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  supply  by  their  labor,  from 
one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  family  earnings  of  operative 
families  of  Massachusetts,”  accounts  for  this.  The  inducement 
to  take  children  from  school  and  put  them  at  work  is  very  great, 
and  there  are  two  classes  that  do  it.  Those  who  are  obliged  to 
by  reason  of  poverty,  and  those  who  are  actuated  by  none  but 
avaricious  motives ; whose  great  thought  is  acquisition,  demand- 
ing that  every  pair  of  hands  shall  contribute  to  the  common 
earnings.  “That  the  state  should  interfere  with  legislative 
enactment,  to  secure  some  degree  of  knowledge  to  its  own  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  children  of  those  who  come  to  work  within  its 
limits,  is  to  the  latter  class  an  amazement,  and  they  look  upon 
it  as  a wrong  interference  with  their  right  to  labor  for  gain.”  It 
is  a fact  that,  has  also  been  officially  shown,  that  the  most  stub- 
born opponents  of  education  are  the  parents  of  the  children  for 
whose  benefit  legislation  is  intended. 
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Herein,  then,  is  the  benefit  of  compulsory  laws — that  they 
compel  the  indifferent  and  avaricious  parent  to  send  his  child  to 
school,  by  forbidding  his  employment  until  he  has  attended  a 
specified  time.  It  is  true  that  these  laws  sometimes  work 
hardship;  that  employers  find  them  difficult  to  obey,  and  the 
authorities  hard  to  execute.  When  parents  ask  that  their  hun- 
gry and  ragged  children  may  be  allowed  to  work  to  save  them 
from  suffering,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  them. 

From  time  to  time  additions  and  amendments  have  been  made 
to  the  law  until  it  now  reads  as  follows,  viz : 

[Chapter  52,  Acts  of  1876.] 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Employment  of  Children^  and  Regulations 

respecting  them. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  as  follows  ; — 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  ^^ears  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  an}^  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  em- 
ployment, shall  for  such  offence  forfeit  a sum  of  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  or  town. 

Section  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  so 
employed,  except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools,  unless 
during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended 
some  public  or  private  day  school,  under  teachers  approved  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  place  where  such  school  is  kept,  at  least 
twent}"  weeks,  wFich  time  may  be  divided  into  two  terms,  each  of  ten 
consecutive  weeks,  so  far  as  the  arrangements  of  school  terms  will  al- 
low ; nor  shall  such  employment  continue,  unless  such  child  shall  attend 
school  as  herein  provided,  in  each  and  ever}"  year ; and  no  child  shall 
be  so  employed  who  does  not  present  a certificate,  made  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  said  school  committee,  of  his  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  act : provided.,  however.,  that  a regular  attendance 
during  the  continuance  of  such  employment  in  any  school  known  as 
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a half-time  daj'  school,  or  on  attendance  in  any  public  or  private  day 
school,  twenty  weeks,  as  above  stated,  may  be  accepted  by  said 
school  committee  as  a substitute  for  the  attendance  herein  required. 

Section  3.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  in  any  estab- 
lishment above  named  who  emploj^s  or  permits  to  be  emplo3’ed,  an^’ 
child  in  violation  of  the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  eveiy  parent 
or  guardian  who  permits  such  emplo^^ment,  shall  for  such  offence  for- 
feit a sum  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fift}"  dollars  for  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

- Section  4.  The  truant  officers  shall,  at  least  once  in  eveiy  school 
term,  and  as  often  as  the  school  committee  require,  visit  the  estab- 
lishments described  by  this  act  in  their  several  cities  and  towns,  and 
inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  children  emplo3^ed  therein,  ascertain 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  dul3'  observed,  and  report  all 
violations  to  the  school  committee. 

Section  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereb3"  repealed. 

Approved  March  16,  1876. 

[Chapter  257,  Acts  of  1878.] 

An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  relating  to  the  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren and  Regulations  respecting  them” 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  as  follows  : — 

Section  1 . Eveiy  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  an3'  man- 
ufacturing, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  this  Common- 
wealth shall  require  and  keep  on  file  a certificate  of  the  age  and  place 
of  birth  of  eveiy  minor  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  3’ears  in  his 
emplo3',  or  in  the  emplo3’  of  such  establishment,  so  long  as  such 
minor  shall  be  so  employed,  which  certificate  shall  also  state,  in 
the  case  of  a minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  3’ears,  the  amount  of 
his  or  her  school  attendance  during  the  3’ear  next  preceding  such 
employment.  Said  certificate  shall  be  made  b3’  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  committee  of  the  place  where  such  attendance  has  been 
had,  or  where  such  an  establishment  is  located. 
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Section  2.  In  case  no  such  certificate  shall  have  been  required  b}?- 
such  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer,  then  such  emploj^ment  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  a violation  of  the  second  section  of  chapter 
fift3'-two  of  the  acts  of  the  3^ear  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Section  3.  The  truant  officers  ma}"  demand  the  names  of  the  min- 
or children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  in  the  establish- 
ments above  named  in  their  several  cities  and  towns,  and  ma}-  require 
that  the  certificates  of  age  and  school  attendance  prescribed  in  this 
act  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection  ; and  if  the  name  and  certifi- 
cate as  aforesaid  be  not  produced  in  any  case,  it  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  employment  of  such  child  is  illegal. 

Section  4.  On  and  after  the  first  da^^  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  emploj^ed  in 
an}’  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  while  the 
public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  such  child  lives  are  in  ses- 
sion, unless  such  child  can  read  and  write.  Every  owner,  superin- 
tendent or  overseer  in  any  establishment  above  named,  who  employs, 
or  permits  to  be  employed,  any  child  in  violation  of  this  section,  and 
every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall  for 
every  such  offence  forfeit  a sum  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

Section  5.  Section  two  of  chapter  fifty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  af- 
ter the  word  “ employed,”  in  the  second  line,  the  words  “ except 
during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools.” 

Approved  May  15,  1878. 

The  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens  is  respectfully  called  to 
Section  4,  of  the  Act  of  1878.  To  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  the  following  form  of  certificate  has  been 
prepared,  and  is  now  in  use  by  the  various  manufacturing, 
mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments  of  the  city,  and  by 
the  School  Department.  The  form  now  used  by  the  School 
Department  has  both  certificates  upon  one  sheet. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  AGE  AND  BIRTHPLACE. 

This  certifies,  that  I am  the  of 

Write  parent  or  guardian. 

, and  that  he  was 

born  in , in  the  County  of 

, and  State  of , 

on  the day  of 18  , 

and  is  now 3’ears  and months  old. 

Signature. 

Date, 18 


SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT.  CERTIFICATE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  187 

has  attended  the 

School  under  teachers 

approved  b}"  the  School  Committee,  Twentj^  Weeks  since 

187  , and  ma}^  therefore,  if  of  suitable 

age,  be  lawfull}’  employed  in  a manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  within  this  Commonwealth,  until  one  3’ear  from 
that  date. 

Teacher. 

Approved, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 

fl®“Teachers  will  please  take  notice  that  no  certificate  should  be  given  unless  the  child  is  ten  years 
old,  nor  unless  there  is  at  least  two  months  remaining  which  the  child  is  entitled  to  work. 

To  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  law  I have  kept  a record  of 
all  certificates  of  attendance  granted,  and  employers  are  notified 
of  the  time  of  their  expiration. 

We  cannot,  however,  rely  upon  compulsory  laws,  as  they  now 
are,  to  give  the  child  of  the  laboring  man  a sufficient  education. 
After  he  begins  his  life  of  labor,  which  is  at  an  early  age,  his 
interest  ceases,  and  he  only  returns  to  school  because  he  is 
obliged  to,  counts  the  days  and  half-days  of  the  required  time, 
and  leaves  promptly  at  its  expiration. 
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Is  there  any  plan  by  which  the  desired  end  —the  proper  edu- 
cation of  these  children  may  be  obtained  ? In  some  instances 
half-time  schools  have  been  successfully  carried  on.  Not  hav- 
ing had  any  experience  in  them,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
they  could  be  made  profitable  as  a part  of  our  school  system 
or  not.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  parties  concerned  would 
be  essential.  The  objection  that  has  been  made  to  them,  and 
it  is  certainly  a forcible  one,  is  that  they  foster  a class  distinc- 
tion which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  might  be  ungraded 
schools  to  which  none  but  those  who  labor  a part  of  the  time 
could  be  admitted.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  with  the 
proper  teachers  these  schools  could  not  be  a success.  The  ob- 
jection to  them  would  be,  that  they  would  always  be  looked 
upon  by  the  children  as  “ Botany  Bays.”  They  would  consider 
it  a disgrace  to  attend  them,  and  such  schools  would  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  honest  labor  into  disrepute.  The  best  and 
most  feasible  plan  to  accomplish  the  desired  result,  that  sug- 
gests itself,  is  to  so  amend  the  law  that  no  one  shall  be  employed 
in  these  establishments  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  require  at- 
tendance a specified  time  until  fourteen.  Then  let  the  primary, 
middle,  and  lower  grade  grammar  schools  be  made  strong  by 
the  employment  of  sufficient  teaching  force  of  first-class  ability. 
Allow  no  teacher  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  more  than 
thirty-five  or  forty  children.  Provide  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ments of  a good  school.  Let  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
child  be  of  first  importance.  Make  the  school-room  a happy 
home  for  the  child;  make  his  labor  attractive  as  well  as  profit- 
able, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  can  be  sent  out  to  work, 
a good  reader  and  speller,  a good  penman,  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  geography,  and  by  reading  such  books 
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as  Mrs.  Munroe’s  “Story  of  Our  Country,”  in  possession  of 
many  historical  facts.  I know  by  what  we  are  now  doing  that 
this  can  be  done,  and  without  cramming. 

But  it  can  never  be  accomplished  if  the  child  is  allowed  to 
leave  at  the  age  of  ten.  Nor  can  it  be  accomplished  so  long  as 
we  have  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  pupils  in  our  primary  rooms. 
The  public  mind  must  also  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  any- 
body can  teach  a primary  school,  and  that  these  schools  are  the 
least  important.  The  great  reason,  why  our  children  are  not 
better  scholars,  is  that  their  primary  years  were  almost  wasted, 
the  system  under  which  they  were  taught  being  one  which 
stupefied  rather  than  developed  the  mind. 


FREE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  opened  at  the  usual  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  at  the  Arlington  Mills.  The  plan  of  requiring 
tickets  of  admission  was  adopted,  and  worked  admirably.  Here- 
tofore the  rooms  have  been  crowded  the  first  night  with  those 
who  came  from  curiosity,  or  to  make  a disturbance.  These 
were  kept  away  by  the  adoption  of  this  system.  We  were  also 
able,  at  once,  to  classify  and  proceed  with  the  work.  The  school 
for  men  at  the  Battery  building,  Miss  Agnes  D.  McKay  in 
charge,  opened  with  an  attendance  of  169,  with  eleven  teachers. 
The  average  attendance  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  95, 
and  there  are  now  nine  teachers  employed.  The  school  for 
boys,  also  in  charge  of  Miss  McKay,  opened  with  an  attendance 
of  109,  with  six  teachers.  The  average  attendance  has  been 
69,  and  there  are  now  four  teachers  employed. 

The  school  for  girls,  at  the  Oliver  building.  Miss  C.  A.  Bras- 
sill  in  charge,  opened  with  an  attendance  of  248,  with  fourteen 
teachers.  The  average  attendance  has  been  15 1,  and  eleven 
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teachers  are  now  employed.  The  school  is  at  present  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Adelaide  Fisher. 

The  school  at  the  South  Side  opened  with  an  attendance  of 
78,  with  eight  teachers.  The  average  attendance  has  been 
43.  The  school  is  now  very  small,  and  it  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable to  close  it  soon.  Miss  Ida  Mathews  is  at  present  in 
charge. 

Teachers  having  charge  of  these  schools  are  paid  one  dollar 
per  evening;  assistant  teachers  seventy-five  and  fifty  cents, 
according  to  ability  and  experience.  The  attendance  upon  the 
men’s  school  has  been  excellent.  Upon  the  others,  not  so  good 
as  last  year. 

The  Evening  Drawing  School,  Mr.  Colby  in  charge,  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  opened  with  an  attendance  of  36,  and  has 
had  an  average  attendance  of  30. 

In  a report  made  by  your  sub-committee  on  evening  schools, 
a recommendation  was  made  that  an  Evening  High  School  be 
opened.  They  said  “ There  is  a class  of  young  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  which  can  be  reached  by  evening  schools,  whose 
need  our  present  course  does  not  meet.  Our  evening  drawing 
school  supplies  one  department,  but  many  who  desire  the  bene- 
fit of  this  are  not  prepared  to  do  its  work  for  want  of  prelimi- 
nary training.  To  meet  the  demand  referred  to,  and  enable 
our  evening  schools  to  fill  the  present  needs  of  our  community, 
we  recommend  an  addition  to  our  present  course  to  include 
arithmetic,  (taking  up  interest,  square  and  cube  root  and  men- 
suration,) book-keeping,  with  business  letters,  geometry  through 
problems  useful  in  laying  out  work,  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
general  principles  of  mechanics.” 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  such  a school  was 
opened  in  the  high  school  building,  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Shute  as 
Principal.  Twelve  young  gentlemen  have  been  in  attendance 
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upon  this  school,  and  have  pursued  their  studies  with  a marked 
degree  of  interest.  I doubt  not,  that  if  maintained,  it  will  in- 
crease both  in  numbers  and  usefulness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  a definite  under- 
standing in  regard  to  these  schools.  Are  they  needed  ? If  so, 
do  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  desire  to  maintain  them  ? It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  such  a city 
as  this,  cease  to  attend  school  at  an  early  age.  Ought  we  not 
to  furnish  these  with  an  opportunity  to  supplement  what  little 
they  have  obtained  with  something  more.^  There  are  many 
others  in  a population  like  ours,  who  have  not  even  had  the 
benefit  of  a primary  school.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  for  these  ? 
Others  still,  who,  having  a common  school  education,  desire 
something  more — a knowledge  of  book-keeping,  philosophy  and 
other  subjects.  Have  these  any  claims  upon  us.^  Here,  too,  is 
a large  class  who  desire,  and  who  should  be  induced  to  seek  in- 
struction in  designing,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Should  this  instruction  be  furnished  ? If  we  desire  to  send 
abroad  for  our  skilled  artisans — no.  But  if  we  desire  to  aid  in 
training  the  youth  of  this  city  to  become  better  workmen,  to 
add  to  their  capabilities  as  producers — yes.  If  we  have  no  in- 
clination to  aid  those  who  desire  to  go  beyond  the  three  “ R’s,  ” 
then  we  do  not  need  these  schools.  But  if  we  would  encourage 
a laudable  ambition  in  our  young  men  to  know  more,  and 
thereby  be  able  to  do  more,  we  do  need  them.  Finally,  if  we 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  danger  to  life,  property,  or  the  very 
existence  of  our  institutions  from  ignorance  among  the  masses, 
then  we  do  not  need  to  extend  the  facilities  of  education.  But 
if  we  believe  that  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  a republican  form 
of  government  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  requires  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  ; that  ignorance  among  the  peo- 
ple in  a democratic  commonwealth  reaches  in  its  leprous  influ- 
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ence  to  every  fibre  and  function  of  the  State;  “that  the  men  to 
make  a State  must  be  intelligent  men,”  then  we  ought  and  must 
extend  those  facilities. 

The  next  question  is,  do  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  wish  to 
maintain  schools  of  this  kind.^  If  they  do,  they  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  be  made  effective  for  good,  they 
will  cost  something.  They  must  be  regularly  organized,  pro- 
vided with  suitable  accommodations,  and  above  all  be  in  charge 
of  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  For  “none  but  those  of 
superior  tact,  experience  and  skill  should  be  appointed  to  this 
work.  They  should  also  be  of  mature  years  and  character. 
A young  man  or  a young  woman  who  attends  school  with  an 
earnest  desire  for  self-improvement,  is  not  willing  to  submit  to 
trivial,  indifferent  or  formal  school-teaching;  and  the  very  se- 
riousness of  the  student’s  purposes  renders  his  judgment  of  the 
teacher  extremely  critical  and  severe.  Mere  amateurs  in  teach- 
ing should  never  be  allowed  to  trifle  with  the  time  of  evening 
school  students.” 

That  evening  schools  can  be  made  an  important  part  of  our 
school  system  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Our  neighboring  city, 
Lowell,  with  like  industrial  interests  and  population,  reali’zes 
the  importance  of  these  schools,  and  expends  yearly  about 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose.  Knowing  by  personal 
inspection  that  their  Evening  Drawing  Schools  were  a success, 
I addressed  a note  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Drawing,  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Ward,  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
them,  asking  him  what  the  “essentials  of  success”  were  in  es- 
tablishing such  schools.  I am  pleased  to  make  his  reply  a part 
of  my  report.  It  is  as  follows : 
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Lowell,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1878. 

Harrison  Hume,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir : In  repl}'  to  3’ours  of  the  11th  inst.,  I will  say 
that  after  six  years  experience  in  connection  with  the  Free  Evening 
Drawing  School  of  Lowell,  I am  convinced  that,  in  ever}"  community 
like  ours,  there  is  the  talent  to  form  a successful  class  in  drawing, 
which  will  not  only  be  a financial  benefit  to  all  concerned,  but  will  do 
much  to  elevate  the  people  in  those  tastes  in  which  we  as  a country 
are  deficient,  and  also  add  greatl}’  to  the  enjoyment  and  happiness  of 
those  thus  educated. 

It  is  not  expected  to  make  finished  architects,  designers  and  artists 
of  all  who  enter  our  school,  but  some  will  develope  a talent  which 
the}"  were  not  aware  they  possessed, — as  has  already  been  the  case. 
Such  will  drift  into  schools  of  a higher  grade,  and  come  out  first  class 
men  of  their  calling,  while  all  will  be  benefited. 

With  each  succeeding  year  our  school  has  increased  in  numbers, 
developed  in  ability,  and  advanced  in  its  work  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  surprise  the  most  sanguine.  Our  school  now  numbers  over  three 
hundred  pupils,  which  is  the  extent  of  our  present  accommodations, 
with  some  thirty  waiting  admission,  divided  into  the  following 
classes : 

Beginners’  Practical  Design. 

Advanced  Practical  Design. 

Free-Hand  Class  ; flat  copy  ; model  drawing. 

Crayon  Shading  ; for  advanced  pupils. 

Beginners’  Architectural. 

Advanced  Architectural. 

Beginners’  Machine. 

Advanced  Machine. 

We  believe  our  school  to  be  well  established  and  doing  a good  work. 
The  “ essentials  of  success”  of  such  a Free  Evening  School  are  few 
and  simple,  and  I believe  to  be : 

1st.  Provide  a proper  place,  and  let  the  community  know  that 
such  a school  is  to  be  established. 
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2d.  Competent  and  interested  teachers,  and  plent}’  of  them, — say 
one  to  every  fifteen  pupils.  Man}^  of  our  pupils  labor  during  the  day 
and  walk  a mile  or  more  to  attend  the  School,  and  it  is  due  them  that 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  lose  much  of  the  time  of  a limited  ses- 
sion by  waiting  for  their  turn  to  get  a little  help  to  enable  them  to  go 
on  with  their  lesson  ; it  discourages  them  and  they  are  apt  to  drop 
out.  Therefore,  I say,  provide  plent}’  of  teachers. 

3d.  A purchase,  from  time  to  time,  of  casts,  models,  books  of  de- 
sign and  reference,  and  providing  all  needed  diagrams,  etc.  They 
are  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  greatly  interest  the 
pupils. 

4th.  The  pupils  must  understand  that,  although  it  is  a,  free  school, 
much  is  required  of  them.  The  city  having  fulfilled  its  part,  give 
the  pupils  a stated  and  reasonable  amount  of  work,  and  then  require 
it  of  them.  Any  pupils  who  neglect  to  do  their  duty  are  simply  an 
expense,  without  being  a benefit  to  themselves  or  any  one  else. 
Therefore,  I say,  require  a certain  amount  of  work,  and  the  privileges, 
although  free,  will  be  better  appreciated.  The  following  are  our 
rules : 

Pupils  are  required  to  become  members  of  the  school  on  or  before 
the  third  session  of  the  class, — after  that  time  b}'  consent  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Drawing  Committee  onl}-. 

Pupils  lose  their  connection  with  the  class  by  being  absent  three 
consecutive  sessions  without  sufficient  excuse,  or  b}’  failing  to  do  the 
required  work. 

Work  executed  at  home  will  be  considered  the  same  as  if  done  at 
the  school. 

5th.  Let  the  public  whose  money  is  supporting  the  school,  see  the 
work,  by  an  exhibition  of  it  at  a proper  time  and  place  ; it  encourages 
the  pupil  and  enables  the  people  to  know  if  their  money  is  being 
properl}"  expended.  ^ 
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Another  important  essential  to  the  success  of  an  evening  school  is 
the  careful  training  of  the  pupil  in  this  branch  in  the  day  school,  from 
the  primaiy  np.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  method 
in  our  evening  school,  and  the  benefits  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Ver}"  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  G.  Ward, 

Chairman  Drawing  Committee. 

I commend  the  whole  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  our  fellow-citizens. 


HEALTH, 

The  report  of  the  State-board  of  health  of  Michigan,  con- 
tains the  following  remarks: 

“ In  these  daj's,  when  the  very  foundations  of  our  republican  gov- 
ernment, are  claimed  to  rest  upon  our  school  system,  which  includes 
much  of  the  mental  training  of  those  who  are  soon  to  be  ‘ the  people  ’ 
of  the  State,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  much  time  the  young 
spend  in  school  ; that  during  the  school-ages  the  physical  system  is 
also  being  formed  for  life,  and  that  upon  this  physical  structure  the 
intellect  is  dependent  for  its  force  and  endurance,  we  may  then,  to 
some  extent,  realize  the  veiy  great  importance  of  any  and  all  ques- 
tions that  relate  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  schools,  and 
which  thus  control  the  immediate  future  of  the  race.” 

The  truth  of  these  words  no  one  will  gainsay.  It  matters  not 
how  perfect  our  system  of  education  may  be,  or  how  excellent 
our  methods  of  instruction,  if  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
sound  mind  can  only  be  untrammeled  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  in  a sound  body.  And  if,  by  any  act  of  ours,  we  send 
our  pupils  out  from  the  schools  with  impaired  health,  we  assume 
a great  responsibility. 

Are  “the  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  schools”  favorable 
to  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  physical  health.^  I an- 
swer, No.  One  of  the  “conditions”  is  “a  proper  amount  and 
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just  distribution  of  light.”  Yet  we  have  many  school  rooms 
that  are  dark  and  gloomy,  what  little  light  there  is  being  poorly 
distributed.  The  result  is  a constant  straining  of  the  eyes  and 
depression  of  spirits.  In  the  Oliver  school  building,  as  I have 
remarked,  there  are  a number  of  such  rooms.  In  one,  artificial 
light  is  sometimes  used,  and  should  be  in  others.  The  High 
school  building,  also,  has  a number  of  rooms  that  are  unfit  for 
use,  for  the  same  reason.  And  none  of  our  buildings  are  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  best 
authority.  Complaints  are  frequently  made,  both  by  pupils  and 
teachers,  of  injury  to  their  eyesight.  What  excuse  have  we  to 
offer  to  them  for  so  great  and  lasting  an  injury  ? 

Another  of  the  “conditions”  for  the  promotion  and  preser- 
vation of  physical  health,  is  a sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air. 
With  the  best  system  of  ventilation,  can  we  expect  to  have  this 
in  over-crowded  rooms  ? Place  seventy-five  or  more  children, 
coming  from  all  sorts  of  homes,  in  a room  suitable  for  forty-five, 
enter  that  room  on  a winter  day,  and  then  wonder  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  healthy  and  strong;  that  contagious  diseases  yearly 
sweep  off  scores  of  the  little  ones.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that 
“air  vitiated  by  respiration  is  among  the  most  active  influences 
in  promoting  the  spread  of  many  fatal  diseases,  and  that  it  also 
exercises  a powerfully  depressing  influence  on  young  children 
who  may  escape  these  special  diseases.” 

While  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  furnish  additional  light  to 
our  school  rooms,  we  have  made  improvements  in  ventilation  in 
some  of  our  buildings.  The  plan,  devised  and  carried  out  by 
your  sub-committee  last  year,  was  a marked  improvement  and 
has  worked  well.  But  it  was  tried  in  a few  rooms  only.  The 
greater  number  are  still  without  adequate  ventilation,  except  by 
the  windows,  and  this  is  always  a dangerous  way,  for  “ though 
foul  air  is  a slow  poison,  we  must  not  forget  that  a blast  of  cold 
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air  may  slay  like  a sword!'  Teachers  mean  to  be  kind  and  con- 
siderate, but  oftentimes  in  their  efforts  to  free  the  room  from 
foul  air,  go  to  the  other  extreme. 

Another  of  the  “conditions”  for  the  promotion  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  physical  health  of  our  pupils  is  cleanliness  of  person 
and  clothing.  One  of  the  great  objections,  that  many  excellent 
people  have  to  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  is 
that  they  are  obliged  to  sit  in  proximity  to  children  filthy  in 
person  and  dress.  This  is  certainly  an  objection  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  all  reasonable  means  should  be  used  to  remove 
it.  A rule  of  the  Board  requires  that  teachers  shall,  if  neces- 
sary, send  children  home  to  be  properly  prepared  for  school. 
I have  required  that  this  rule  be  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace for  children  to  be  poorly  clad,  but  no  more  valuable  lesson 
can  be  taught  them,  than  that  it  is  a disgrace  to  be  unclean. 
The  various  buildings  have  been  supplied  with  water,  and  in- 
structions given  for  its  liberal  use.  I am  glad  to  say  that  I 
have  noticed  a decided  improvement  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
liness in  our  schools  during  the  past  year.  If  the  rule  is  strictly 
enforced  in  the  future,  this  most  serious  objection  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  removed. 

Another  of  the  “conditions”  for  the  promotion  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  physical  health  of  our  pupils  is,  that  the  regulations 
of  the  schools,  by  their  severity,  shall  never  interfere  with  it, 
“ by  checking  or  entirely  repressing  that  activity  which  is  so 
marked  a characteristic  of  childhood  and  youth.”  Good  order 
is  absolutely  indispensable  in  conducting  a school ; but  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that  “ good  order  involves  impression  rather 
than  repression ; it  does  not  consist  in  a coercion  from  which 
result,  merely  silence,  and  a vacant  gaze  of  painful  restraint ; but 
it  proceeds  from  the  steady  action  of  awakened  and  interested 
intellect — the  kindling  of  an  earnest  purpose  and  an  ambition  to 
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excel.”  Happily,  the  old  method  of  governing  by  the  fear  of 
immediate  physical  pain  has  had  its  day.  Other  and  higher  mo- 
tives are  appealed  to,  such  as  approbation,  emulation  and  dis- 
tinction. As  aids  to  discipline,  and  as  promotive  of  health, 
frequent  physical  exercises  are  required  ; in  the  primary  schools, 
at  least  every  hour,  and  in  all  at  a regular  time.  These  exercises 
are  very  important  in  counteracting  the  tendency  of  school 
children  to  become  round-shouldered  and  hollow-chested.  The 
teachers  are  required  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  matter. 

In  the  future  management  of  your  schools  another  matter  is 
worthy  your  serious  consideration,  as  affecting  the  health  of  the 
pupils,  namely,  the  length  of  the  daily  school  session.  In  the 
primary  schools,  where  physical  exercises  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, I do  not  know  that  any  change  is  desirable.  In  the 
grammar  schools  I think  more  could  be  done,  and  with  less 
physical  strain  and  danger  to  health  by  having  two  sessions  of 
three  hours  each,  with  sufficient  recesses.  In  recommending 
two  sessions  for  the  High  school,  I am  aware  that  teachers 
and  pupils  will  seriously  object.  But  my  observation  and 
experience  have  shown  me  that  a session  of  five  or  six  hours, 
with  only  a short  recess,  is  not  conducive  to  health.  To  this 
part  of  school  management  alone,  I think  we  can  trace  the 
cause  of  the  weary  movements  and  bloodless  skins  of  so  many 
High  school  scholars  in  the  State.  To  be  aroused  from  the 
sound  sleep  of  youth,  eat  a hasty  breakfast,  or  perhaps  take  none 
at  all,  hurry  to  school,  labor  mentally  for  five  or  six  hours,  and 
then  return  home  after  the  dinner  hour,  only  to  be  served 
alone,  and,  generally,  with  a cold  dinner,  is  not  conducive  to 
health.  I am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  negligence 
and  indulgence  of  parents  have  much  to  do  with  the  condition 
of  the  health  of  our  higher  grade  pupils.  If  they  are  allowed 
to  attend  fairs,  shows,  and  social  gatherings  every  night  during 
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the  week,  their  failing  health  must  not  be  (as  it  always  is)  at- 
tributed to  overwork  at  school. 

I cannot  close  this  topic  more  fittingly  than  by  using  the 
language  of  an  educational  writer,  who  says  “ that  the  influence 
of  school  life  on  physical  health,  if  properly  managed,  is  not 
only  not  injurious,  but  positively  beneficial.  This  might  be 
inferred,  a priori,  from  the  fundamental  law  of  existence.  It  is 
amply  confirmed,  however,  by  statistics.  Efforts  to  prove  the 
contrary  have  been  made  by  inferences  drawn  from  false  pre- 
mises based  on  over-exertion,  and  many  erroneous  theories 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  education  have  thereby  become 
prevalent.  The  interaction  of  mind  and  body,  however,  is  not 
only  an  established,  but  a conceded  fact,  and  just  as  surely  as 
the  body,  by  proper  exercise,  contributes  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  mind,  so  surely  does  the  mind,  by  duly  regulated  action, 
contribute  to  that  of  the  body.” 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Our  schools,  from  beginning  to  end,  should  be  a system  of 
progressive  development.  There  should  be  no  “ gulf  of  separa- 
tion” between  the  primary  and  the  grammar,  or  between  the 
grammar  and  the  high.  The  work  of  the  one  should,  and  does, 
bear  as  close  a relation  to  the  other,  as  the  work  of  one  class  to 
another  in  the  same  school.  When  educators,  school  authori- 
ties, and  the  people  fully  realize  this,  will  the  results  of  the  sys- 
tem be  more  satisfactory.  The  result  of  poor  work  in  the 
primary  will  be  seen  in  the  grammar  school,  and,  for  a scholar 
to  enter  upon  a high  school  course  without  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  school  studies  is  a mere  farce. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  efforts  of  poor  primary  teaching  can 
ever  be  overcome,  or  the  value  of  good  over-estimated.  As  I 
said  in  my  last  report,  “accuracy  at  the  beginning  secures 
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accuracy  in  all  that  follows.  Neglect  at  the  beginning  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  child’s  school  career.”  Acting  upon  the 
truth  of  these  words,  I have  given  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
primary  schools,  striving  to  inaugurate  and  carry  forward  some 
reforms  that  would  have,  and  have  had,  a tendency  to  make 
these  schools  more  attractive  and  profitable. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I think  you  will  fully  agree  with  me, 
the  time  has  come  for  like  reforms  in  our  grammar  schools. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  to  hold  our  pupils  in  school 
longer.  To  hold  them  to  the  end  of  the  course  should  become 
an  important  consideration,  and  any  means  that  will  lead  to 
this  desired  end  is  worthy  of  your  attention.  I believe  that  if 
you  lay  out  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  work,  and  the 
teachers  make  its  performance  attractive,  that  we  shall  hold  to 
the  end  many,  where  we  now  hold  few.  I am  not  surprised 
that  pupils  do  not  become  enthusiastic  over  Least  Common 
Multiples  or  Greatest  Common  Divisors,  Complex  Fractions  or 
Cube  Root.  Nor  do  I understand  why  they  should  consider 
the  study  of  the  technicalities  of  grammar,  the  dull  routine- 
work  of  geography,  the  “nonsense  columns”  of  the  spelling: 
book,  or  any  other  study  that  has  its  life  blood  squeezed  out,- 
either  pleasing  or  profitable.  That  they  gladly  exchange  this 
work  for  that  of  the  store,  the  shop  or  the  mill,  is  not  a matter 
of  surprise  to  the  school  observer. 

Of  course  in  carrying  out  reforms  in  school  work,  the 
best  teaching  ability  that  can  be  procured,  with  the  means 
at  hand,  is  the  first  requisite;  all  else  is  futile  if  this  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  required.  In  this  matter  we  greatly 
need  reform. 

We  have  diminished  the  hours  of  labor,  and  increased  the 
amount  of  work  require  to  be  done.  To  the  usual  grammar 
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school  studies  we  have  added  music,  drawing  and  other  studies. 
The  school  week  consists  of  twenty-five  hours.  Take  from  this 
the  time  for  devotional  and  other  exercises,  recesses,  and  time  lost 
from  various  causes,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  to  accomplish  well  what  we  undertake.  Forcing 
the  mind  of  the  child,  as  we  do,  on  so  many  subjects,  and  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  so  rapidly,  we  give  no  time  for  “protracted 
and  continued  study  or  steadiness  of  mental  action.”  Our  teach- 
ers, then,  simply  mstnict,  they  do  not  ediicate.  For  “education 
literally  means  a drawing  forth — a development  of  the  mental 
powers  and  functions — a strengthening  and  unfolding  of  the 
intellect.  Instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  means  the  imparting 
of  knowledge,  the  mechanical  process  of  filling  the  mind  with 
facts  and  figures.” 

Again,  our  system  of  examinations,  in  vogue  everywhere,  by 
question  and  answer,  as  a “guage  of  instruction,”  together  with 
their  frequency,  compels  the  teacher  to  ''drill  and  craml'  "drill 
and  cranil'  in  order  to  prepare  for  them,  thus  keeping  both 
teacher  and  pupil  in  a constant  state  of  excitement,  not  only 
detrimental  to  health,  but  also  to  true  educational  progress. 

Promotion,  too,  and  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  has 
become  the  central  idea  in  the  child’s  mind — and  in  the  teachers, 
also,  by  force  of  circumstances — and  all  efforts  are  made  with 
that  end  in  view.  To  get  the  required  per  cent,  is  the  motive 
power,  for  by  that  is  the  gateway  to  advancement  opened  or 
closed.  The  result  is,  no  time  can  be  given  for  anything  out- 
side of  the  text-book,  no  time  to  show  the  connection  of  school 
work  with  the  practical  work  of  life.  And  so  our  pupils  go  on 
from  year  to  year,  getting  a vague,  misty  idea  of  many  things 
but  not  solid,  substantial,  practical  knowledge  of  anything. 
This  is  not  over-stated;  it  is  susceptible  of  proof,  and  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  wave  of  discontent  about  school  matters 
that  is  sweeping  over  the  country. 
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Parents  pay  their  money  and  send  their  children  to  school 
with  the  expectation  that  we  will  give  them  something  that  will 
better  fit  them  for  actual  life.  They  have  a right  to  expect 
that  we  will  not  only  train  them  to  habits  of  industry,  but  also 
inculcate  a love  of  labor.  That  we  shall  send  them  back  to 
them  with  the  powers  of  observation  and  perception  trained, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  any  occupation  they 
may  choose,  with  an  ability  to  understand  its  requirements. 
They  have  a right  to  expect  that  the  foundation  of  an  educa- 
tion— the  knowledge  of  speaking,  reading  and  writing  correctly 
the  mother  tongue,  will  be  well  laid  ; that  the  child  shall  have 
a ready  and  accurate  knowledge  of  figures,  applicable  to  the 
practical  work  of  life  ; that  he  shall  know  something  of  the 
forces  of  nature  that  are  utilized  in  the  various  industries 
around  him  ; something  of  the  globe  on  which  he  lives,  its 
configuration,  its  atmosphere,  the  plants  and  animals  living 
upon  it,  the  course  of  the  winds,  the  laws  of  the  distribution 
of  heat  and  rains,  and  other  things  which  determine  the  re- 
sources and  intercourse  of  the  civilized  nations  ; that  he  shall 
know  something  of  the  human  body,  its  functions,  structure 
and  constituent  parts,  and  of  the  laws  of  health  ; that  the  eye 
shall  be  trained  to  see  and  the  hand  to  execute.  Briefly : they 
have  a right  to  expect  that  we  shall  connect  the  school  with 
every-day  life ; that  we  shall  cease  to  deal  with  abstractions,  and 
deal  only' with  concretions. 

To  meet  these  just  expectations,  in  some  things  we  must  do 
more,  in  others  less.  That  the  pupil  may  become  a good  reader, 
we  must  not  confine  him  during  his  school  life  to  half  a dozen 
books  which  he  opens  as  a task  and  not  as  a delight.  If  we  do, 
the  end  of  his  course  will  find  him  neither  an  intelligent  reader, 
nor  a lover  of  improving  books.  He  must  be  supplied  with 
fresh,  attractive  material,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  read  by 
reading,  as  he  learns  to  speak  by  speaking,  or  sing  by  singing. 
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To  teach  him  to  speak  and  write  correctly  the  mother  tongue, 
he  must  not  be  confined  to  the  barren  technicalities  of  its 
grammar,  for  “this  will  never  give  him  the  power  to  wield  the 
English  language  with  strength  and  precision,  this  comes  only 
through  example  and  practice, — and  when  shall  the  great  mass 
of  children  acquire  it  if  not  in  school?”  Here,  then,  we  must 
do  more.  In  Arithmetic,  which  has  always  occupied  so  promi- 
nent a place  in  school  work,  we  can  do  less  with  better  results. 
Eliminate  much  that  now  requires  a great  deal  of  time  without 
any  possible  good  resulting  therefrom.  “ What  branch  of 
business  requires  a knowledge  of  greatest  common  divisor, 
least  common  multiple,  circulating  decimals  or  duodecimal,” 
says  an  eminent  educator;  and  yet  months  are  spent  on  work  of 
this  kind.  The  mind  of  the  average  grammar  school  pupil  is 
not  mature  enough  to  comprehend  much  that  we  find  in  the  text- 
books on  Arithmetic,  and  the  time  spent  in  attempting  to  is 
wasted.  The  pupil  may  perform  an  example  in  Cube  Root  and 
repeat  the  rule,  but  it  is  idle  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  has  any  well-grounded  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing..  Let 
us,  then,  attempt  less;  teach  all  principles  by  the  use  of  practi- 
cal concrete  examples,  and  I believe  the  knowledge  obtained 
will  neither  be  vague  nor  misty. 

In  Geography  let  us  have  less  of  the  memorizing  of  useless 
details  of  political  geography,docating  unimportant  cities  and 
towns,  and  more  of  physical  geography.  We  want  instruction- 
in  the  principles  of  the  science.  We  should  also  connect  the 
subject  “with  the  busy  activities  of  the  world,  in  the  field  of 
commerce.” 

In  History  as  a school  study  we  have  an  opportunity  to  econo- 
mize time.  If  the  child  comes  properly  prepared  to  the  Gram- 
mar school,  histories  can  at  once  be  put  into  his  hands  as  read- 
ing books,  and  instruction  in  reading,  history  and  language  can 
go  on  together. 
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I am  convinced  that  we  give  none  too  much  time  to  drawing, 
an  important  study  everywhere,  but  especially  so  in  a city  like 
this.  Said  a French  Imperial  commission,  reporting  on  Eng- 
land’s advance  in  industrial  art:  ‘'Among  all  the  branches  of 
instruction,  which  in  different  degrees,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the  technical  education  of  either 
sex,  drawing  in  all  its  forms  and  applications  has  been  almost 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  07te  which  it  is  most  important  to 
make  commonr 

By  changing  our  course  of  study,  substituting  topics  for  pages 
and  books,  eliminating  that  which  is  useless,  we  shall  find  an 
abundance  of  time  for  the  “science  of  common  things,”  and  for 
“ exciting  the  attention  to  the  common  phenomena  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  observation  of  boys  and  girls  at  every 
turn  ” Our  pupils  will  then  be  better  prepared  for  life,  and  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  public  be  met. 

CONCLUSION. 

A word  before  I close  in  regard  to  the  High  school.  If  it  is 
true  that  we  undertake  to  do  too  much  in  the  Grammar  schools, 
it  is  no  less  so  as  regards  the  High  school.  The  course  of  study 
needs  revision  that  less  may  be  done,  but  with  greater  thorough- 
ness. I believe,  too,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  school 
should  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  many  and  not 
the  few. 

The  standard  of  admission  to  Harvard  has  been  raised  to  such 
an  extent — and  this  standard  practically  governs  the  work  in  the 
school— that  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  attention  must  be 
given  to  those  preparing  for  college.  Whether  it  is  good  policy 
to  continue  to  do  so,  is  a question  for  your  consideration. 

With  the  submission  of  this  report  virtually  closes  my  connec- 
tion with  your  schools.  When  I assumed  their  superintendency, 
two  years  ago,  I made  no  pretension  of  especial  genius  for  the 
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duties  of  the  position,  except  the  genius  of  hard  work.  Whether 
time  has  justified  that  pretension  or  not,  or  whether  I have 
administered  faithfully  the  important  interests  committed  to  my 
care,  I leave  to  your  judgment.  My  efforts  have  been  guided  by 
strong  and  unyielding  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  and  the 
interests  of  no  individual,  order,  sect,  or  party,  have  interrupted 
the  execution  of  measures  that  I believed  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  schools.  The  best  interests  of  the  children 
have  ever  been  uppermost  in  my  mind.  For  them  the  schools 
are  maintained,  and  for  them  I have  labored.  In  inaugurating 
reforms  I have  disregarded  long  established  customs,  and  have 
ignored  fossilized  ideas.  These  reforms  have  met  with  disfavor 
and  opposition,  but  their  utility  has  been  demonstrated.  “To 
err  is  human.”  I have  erred,  but  too  often  on  the  side  of  leni- 
ency to  the  incompetent,  the  unfaithful  and  the  untrue. 

My  experience  has  been  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
those  who  labor  zealously  for  the  public  subject  themselves  to 
misrepresentation  and  abuse,  and  have  for  their  reward  only  the 
consciousness  of  duty  performed. 

Finally,  I wish  to  express  my  thanks,  to  the  teachers  who 
have  so  faithfully  and  so  earnestly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work  assigned  them.  The  results  attest  their  ability  and  their 
zeal.  And  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  hearty  and  generous 
support,  your  words  of  encouragement,  your  unvarying  kindness, 
I am  deeply  grateful.  To  your  fostering  care  I commend  the 
children  whose  cheerful  faces  and  friendly  greetings  have  ever 
been  my  delight.  Go  on  with  the  work  we  have  begun,  build  up 
your  schools,  that  they  may  rank  with  the  best  in  the  land.  For 
whatever  you  do  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  will  benefit 
not  only  your  city,  but  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  our  common 
country.  Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRISON  HUME, 

' Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


HORACE  E.  BARTLETT, 
PARKER  P.  SIMMONS, 
MARY  A.  NEWELL, 
EMILY  G.  WETHERBEE, 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ADA  LEAR, 

GRACE  M.  JOHNSON, 
KATHARINE  O’KEEFFE. 


PARK  S.  WARREN, 

MARY  E.  COOK, 
CHARLOTTE  M.  TAYLOR, 
EMILY  J.  DAN  FORTH, 
ANNA  W.  MORRISON, 
SARAH  H.  DRAKE, 

C.  A.  HOWE, 

CYNTHIA  HAWLEY, 

C.  A.  BRASSILL, 


EDWARD  P.  SHUTE, 
JULIA  P.  TOMPKINS, 


OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

ADA  P.  BARNES, 
ABBIE  A.  SMITH, 
ALICE  L.  LANMAN, 
MARY  A.  DURGIN, 
ELLEN  L REED, 
MYRA  PUTNAM, 
LIZZIE  W.  BEAN, 
GRACE  J.  HAYNES. 

PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

HATTIE  M.  DOANE, 
SARAH  C.  HERVEY, 
IDA  E.  MATTHEWS, 
CLARA  J.  FOOTE. 


WARREN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

SARAH  E.  TORREY,  ANNIE  A.  REED. 

E.  A.  O’CONNELL, 

SARAH  E.  HOLT, 


CLARA  LEAR, 
FANNIE  A.  REED, 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

SARAH  L.  GALLISON, 
DORA  HEROLD. 


WOODLAND  STREET  SCHOOL. 

JULIA  I.  UNDERHILL,  ELIZABETH  B.  HOPKINS. 

MARCIA  PACKARD, 
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PROSPECT  street  SCHOOL. 

GEORGIA  PATTERSON,  FANNIE  STRATTON, 


MARY  R.  S.  COLLINS, 

LESLIE  DANA. 

HANNAH  L.  COLE, 
SUSAN  C.  MORRISON, 

HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

ETTA  J.  CRAIG, 

LUCY  M.  RICHARDSON. 

MARY  A.  HAMILTON, 

NEWBURY  street  SCHOOL. 

AGNES  D.  McKAY,  EVA  JACKSON, 

JOSEPHINE  CUMMINGS,  NELLIE  P.  STOKES, 


LYDIA  P.  STEVENS, 
APHIA  C.  EASTiMAN, 

METHUEN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

ELIZA  D.  GAGE, 

AMESBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 


MARY  L.  FIELDING, 
ALICE  S.  REED, 

LIZZIE  FOSTER, 

LIZZIE  AUSTIN. 

EMMA  A.  STEPHENS, 
ELLEN  E.  DURRELL, 

PINE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

MAGGIE  T.  McCarthy, 

KATE  L.  CONWAY. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

PAMELIA  J.  LADD,  ELIZABETH  SWEENEY, 

FRANCES  A.  MERRILL,  ANNIE  BALLOCH, 


MARY  A.  DAME, 

REBECCA  M.  TOZIER. 

L.  J.  FAULKNER, 
FANNIE  R.  LAMPREY, 

CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL. 

ISABEL  H.  PRATT, 

ISABEL  M.  BROWNING. 

ANNA  L.  ABBOTT, 
HELEN  M.  BEAN, 
HATTIE  STOKES, 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

HATTIE  COLLINS, 

HATTIE  CARR, 

E.  MARY  NORCROSS. 

LO^VELL  STREET  SCHOOL. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  FROST,  FLORENCE  GRIFFIN, 

SARAH  J.  BIRTWFLL,  MARY  E.  FARMER. 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 


MARY  D.  TORREY, 
CARRIE  E.  EMERSON, 


ELIZABETH  M.  FARNUM, 
CHARLOTTE  LYDE, 
FANNIE  P.  TRUE. 
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ADELAIDE  FISHER, 
ANNIE  D.  NEWMAN, 
MARY  E.  STEVENS, 


SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

HARRIET  E.  POORE, 
EVA  M.  MATTHEWS, 
MARY  E.  STEVENS, 
ALICE  M.  RICKER. 


UNION  STREET  SCHOOL. 

SUSIE  J.  COLBY,  NELLIE  L.  STODDARD. 

BELLE  J.  PLUMMER, 


GARDEN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

FANNIE  S.  LEE. 


Teacher  of  Drawing. — E.  C.  COLBY. 


Teacher  of  Music.— WILLIAM  W.  KEAYS. 


Sub-Teachers  now  in  the  Training  Class. 


MARY  A.  CLARK, 
RUTH  L.  MATTHEWS, 
ELLA  F.  EASTMAN, 
HELEN  H.  DANA, 
NELLIE  J.  CUSACK, 
SUSIE  O.  CHANDLER, 
LIZZIE  A.  HARDING, 


LILLIAN  E.  LARRABEE, 
CYNTHIA  H.  TRUE, 
CORA  V.  HOGLE, 

EVA  KERSHAW, 

ANNIE  S LANE. 

ROSA  ROBINSON. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1878. 


Hon.  JAMES  R.  SIMPSON,  Mayor,  Chairman  Ex-Officio. 
F.  E.  CLARKE,  Vice  Chairman. 


WARD  ONE. 

WILLIAM  A.  BARRELL, 
GEORGE  D.  CABOT. 

WARD  TWO. 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

P.  ARMINGTON, 

WARD  THREE. 

J.  P.  GILMORE, 

D.  A.  SULLIVAN, 


WARD  FOUR. 

HORATIO  G.  HERRICK, 
A.  L.  HOUGHTON. 

WARD  FIVE. 

F.  T.  LANE, 

LEWIS  G.  HOLT. 

WARD  SIX. 

HIRAM  F.  MILLS, 
CHARLES  W.  FLINT. 


HARRISON  HUME, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1879. 


Hon.  JAMES  R.  SIMPSON,  Mayor,  Chairman  Ex-Officio. 
F.  E.  CLARKE,  Vice  Chairman. 


WARD  one. 

WILLIAM  A.  BARRELL, 
SETH  F.  DAWSON. 

WARD  TWO. 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

JOHN  C.  SANBORN. 

WARD  THREE. 

J.  P.  GILMORE, 

D.  A.  SULLIVAN. 


WARD  FOUR. 

HORATIO  G.  HERRICK, 
A.  L HOUGHTON. 

WARD  FIVE. 

F.  T.  LANE, 

LEWIS  G.  HOLT. 

WARD  SIX. 

HIRAM  F.  MILLS, 
CHARLES  W.  FLINT. 


HARRISON  HUME, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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“SCHOLA  PR^PARATIO,  PRCELIUM  VITA.” 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 


FOR  THE 

Twenty-Seventh  Anniversary  i Lawrence  High  School, 

ON 

MONDAY,  JULY  1,  1878. 


ANNIVERSARY  MARCH.  (Arranged  by  W.  B.  Fawcett.)  . . Phelps 

Misses  Royer  and  Lamprey,  Masters  Kenefick  and  Boothman. 

RECITATION— Psalm  XXIV School 

CHORUS — “ Worship  and  praise  be  to  God  on  high.”  ....  Rinck 
Accompanist,  Miss  Kenison. 

ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION — Compensation. 

J.  P.  Woodbury. 

COMPOSITION— Dust  and  Cobwebs. 

Miss  Boardman. 


TWO  PART  SONG — “ When  the  stars  are  brightly  shining.”  . . Geibel 

ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION — Labor  and  Success. 

E.  T.  Davis. 

COMPOSITION — Five  Minutes. 

Miss  Severance. 

PART  SONG — “ Whither  now  my  little  maiden.”  ....  Scott. 
Misses  Larabee,  Jenkins  and  Hogle,  Masters  Kennedy  and  Leonard. 

TOPIC — Shakespeare. 

Girls  of  Graduating  Class. 

CHORUS — “Thou  Shepherd,  thou  Guide  of  Israel.”  . . . Bortniansky. 

COMPOSITION— “ A Girl’s  Dilemma.” 

Miss  Nise. 

COMPOSITION — Bringing  our  Sheaves  with  us. 

Miss  Larabee. 
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SACRED  SONG. 


“ Minstrel,  strike!  and  let  thy  fingers 
Boldly  swe^p  the  wires  along.” 

With  Solo  by  Miss  Dana. 


ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION- 


-Toward  the  Light. 
T.  F.  Herlihy. 


RECITATION. 


Miss  Yeaw. 


NATIONAL  SONG, 

TOPIC. 


“ Steadfast  be,  O fatherland! 
Steadfast  in  thy  greatness  stand. 
Truth  and  Justice  shielding.” 

Boys  of  Graduating  Class. 


THREE  PART  SONG — “Rest  thee  on  this  mossy  pillow.” 


CLASS  HISTORY. 

W.  G.  Merrill. 

ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION — Devotion  to  Principles. 

J.  H.  Sellers. 

FOUR  PART  SONG 

“Away,  away,  our  jovial  band 

Will  seek,  will  seek  the  mountain  land.” 


Smart 


Nageli 


Smart. 


Emerson. 


CONFERRING  DIPLOMAS. 

SONG^. 

Words  by  C.  F.  Flemings.  Music  by  D.  J.  Leonard. 

Accompanist,  Miss  Cusack. 

As  the  traveler  to  a far  land, 

Leaving  home  and  friends  so  dear, 

From  some  hill-top  turns  and  gazes 
Ere  old  landmarks  disappear  ; 

So,  as  classmates,  now  we  tarry 
At  a summit  reached  to-day — 

View  the  past  with  wistful  gazing. 

And  for  future  guidance  pray. 

Heavenly  Father,  lead  us  ever 
In  thine  angel-guarded  way  ; 

Strengthen,  help  us,  lest  we  falter, 

Guide  and  keep  us,  lest  we  stray. 

When  at  length  our  journey’s  ended. 

All  its  joys  and  sorrows  past. 

Though  in  separate  paths  we’ve  wandered. 

Bring  us  safely  home  at  last. 
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-GRADUATES.- 

FOUR  YEARS  COURSE : 


FRANCIS  ELNORA  LOFTHUS, 
CHARLES  WESLEY  BIRTWELL, 
ROBERT  COIT, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CURRIER, 

SARAH  AUGUSTA  ABBOTT, 

ANNIE  SHERRY  BOARDMAN, 
DELIA  BRIDGE, 

EMMA  BEANE  CHASE, 

MARY  ADELAIDE  CLARKE, 
ANNELLA  ALICE  COLBY, 

ELLEN  JOSEPHINE  CUSACK, 
HELEN  HAVEN  DANA, 

ELLA  FRANCES  EASTMAN, 

ANNIE  EVERETT  GOWING, 
CARRIE  ROXALANA  HARDY, 

CORA  BELLE  HOGLE, 

MARY  ELIZA  JENKINS, 

ANNIE  SHAPLEIGH  KENISON, 
CATHARINE  MARIA  KENNY, 

EVA  FRANCELLA  KERSHAW, 
LEILA  MATILDA  LAMPREY, 
LILLIAN  ESTELLE  LARRABEE, 
RUTH  LILLIAN  MATHEWS, 

INEZ  LOVILLA  McCLARY, 

ALICE  BELLE  MACDONALD, 
JANET  CUNNINGHAM  NELSON, 
ETTA  MASON  NISE, 

CARRIE  JANE  PINGREE, 

JENNIE  MONTIETH  ROYER, 
CLARA  MINTA  RUTTER, 
GENEVIEVE  SANBORN, 


EDMUND  TENNEY  DAVIS, 
GEORGE  HERBEP.T  EATON, 
JOHN  LEAR  SEVERANCE, 
EVERETT  YEAW. 

MINNIE  LINCOLN  SEVERANCE, 
LIZZIE  TOWN  STOKES, 

ETTA  CORALINN  WHITTIER, 
MARY  VINAL  YEAW. 

BENJAMIN  CALDWELL  AMES, 
FRANK  BENJAMIN  AYER, 
CHARLES  POOR  BRIGGS, 

FRANK  WILSON  CHENEY, 
ARTHUR  EUGENE  COLBY, 
THOMAS  RICHMOND  DEAN, 
CHARLES  JOSEPH  DRISCOLL, 
CHARLES  FRYE  FLEMINGS, 
JOHN  JOSEPH  GALLAGHER, 
TIMOTHY  FRANCIS  HERLIHY, 
FRED  WILLIAM  KENNEDY, 
JOSEPH  ALOYSIUS  KENEFICK, 
DANIEL  JOSEPH  LEONARD, 
WINFIELD  GEORGE  MERRILL, 
EZRA  MARBLE,  Jr., 

EDWIN  DANIEL  PINGREE, 
JAMES  FRANCIS  RYAN, 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER  SANBORN, 
CHARLES  FREDERIC  SARGENT, 
JOHN  HENRY  SELLERS, 

JOHR  PEARSON  WALWORTH, 
JOHN  PARKER  WOODBURY. 


THREE  YEARS  COURSE: 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


SCHOLARS  NEITHER  ABSENT  NOR  TARDY. 


HIGH  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 


S.  A.  Abbott, 

H.  M.  Herrick, 

Alice  Armington, 

M.  A.  Kehoe, 

F.  B.  A3'er, 

Mabel  A.  Kidder, 

T.  Bakes, 

F.  E.  Lofthus, 

J.  C.  Bowker, 

Mary  Moulton, 

F.  Bingham, 

J.  C.  Nelson, 

C.  Boothman, 

A.  E.  Pendleton, 

E.  0.  Battles, 

C.  A.  Pillsbury, 

F.  M.  Birtwell, 

C.  M.  Rutter, 

M.  C.  Burleigh, 

H.  J.  Roberts, 

E.  B.  Chase, 

D.  W.  Scott, 

A.  K.  Cross, 

J.  E.  Simpson, 

A.  A.  Colby, 

J.  W.  Shirley, 

E.  W.  Clarke, 

F.  M.  Sanborn, 

T.  R.  Dean, 

N.  E.  Smart, 

C.  F.  Dow, 

M.  Sullivan, 

Hattie  Emerson, 

N.  M.  Stedman, 

C.  B.  Emerson, 

E.  C.  Whittier, 

G.  W.  Glass, 

M.  E.  Webster. 

HIGH  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

W.  R.  Butler, 

G.  M.  J.  Chase, 

C.  P.  Briggs, 

C.  L.  Currier, 

D.  Bridge, 

M.  E.  Cummings, 

M.  Brennan, 

C.  H.  Denman, 

A.  E.  Colby, 

G.  H.  Eaton, 

E.  W.  Colby, 

E.  M.  Flint, 

A.  W.  Clement, 

J.  J.  Gallagher. 

E.  A.  Call, 

R.  Green, 
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T.  F.  Herlih}^, 

E.  L.  Jossel}’!!, 

M.  H.  Jackson, 

J.  A.  Leonard, 

M.  A.  Marrin, 

E.  H.  McDuffie, 

W.  S.  Marston, 

H.  P.  Merriam, 

H.  F.  Morrison, 

L.  Nelson, 

M.  Nelson, 

A.  M.  Philbrick, 

S.  W.  Proctor, 

OLIVER  GRAM3] 

Minnie  Ayrey, 

Warren  Ayer, 

Albert  Adams, 

Maggie  Arthur, 

Maud  Brown, 

Maggie  Batterburj', 

Jennie  Beasle}^ 

William  Buswell, 

Ernest  Butler, 

Fred  Beal, 

Ina  Brown, 

John  Beanland, 

Minnie  Craig, 

Martha  Coupe, 

John  Cotter, 

Mabel  Cate, 

Milton  Currier, 

Annie  Clarke, 

Nellie  Cross, 

B3U’on  Crowell, 

Joseph  Emery, 

Henry  Furneaux, 

Edward  Farle}’, 

William  Greenwood, 

James  Griffin, 

Minnie  Gregg, 

Julia  Henness}”, 

Lizzie  Hennessy, 

OLIVER  GRAMMAR 

Frank  Armington, 

Martha  Adams, 

Willie  Adams, 

Horace  Andrews, 


C.  J.  Pingree, 

E.  D.  Pingree, 

AY.  L.  Reed, 

M.  L.  Severance, 
J.  L.  Severance, 
M.  Staurt, 

M.  Sullivan, 

O.  L.  Stowell, 

C.  E.  Spalding, 

W.  H.  Tewksbury, 
J.  P.  Woodbury, 
E.  Yeaw. 


SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

John  Ha3’es, 

Harr3’  Kidder, 
Frank  Larrabee, 
Edward  McClure, 
John  Miller, 
AA^illiam  Martin, 
Clarence  McDuffie, 
Eugene  Morgan, 
Isabella  O’Neil, 
Charles  Pickles, 
Hattie  E.  Palmer, 
Hattie  Robinson, 
Addie  Sargent, 
Alice  Smith, 
Georgie  Soper, 
Adolphus  Simmers, 
Arthur  Snell, 

Nellie  Simpson, 
Hattie  Smith, 

Fred.  Schaake, 
Kingsbuiy  Sanborn, 
Martha  Sargent, 
Florence  Smith, 
Edith  Saunders, 
Alfred  AViesner, 
Benjamin  AVard, 
Ada  AA^eeks, 

Susie  AA^orswick. 

SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

Eva  Ma3"  Aut3^, 

Carl  Bishop, 

Etta  Bowlb3^ 

Anst3"  Barrett, 
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James  Bride, 
George  Brown, 
Peter  Brady, 
Asenatli  Babb, 
Albert  Brown, 
Jesse  Chandler, 
Daniel  Connell}", 
Nettie  Currier, 

Ada  Cross, 

Lewis  Currier, 
Charles  Clarke, 
Fred  Chase, 

Willie  Cotter, 
Gladies  Carr, 
Michael  Connors, 
Theresa  Crilley, 
Herbert  Colby, 
Oney  Cox, 

William  Cyr, 
Jeremiah  Connelly, 
Abraham  Coan, 
John  Connelly, 
Fred  Dyer, 

Hattie  Dearborn, 
Burit  Dow, 

John  Dickie, 

Sarah  Emery, 

John  Emery, 
Thomas  Ennis, 
Harry  Freeman, 
Eosella  Fitzgerald, 
John  France, 

Henry  Forsythe, 
John  Forrest, 

Mary  Fenton, 
Joseph  Flanagan, 
Nellie  Frost, 

John  Fitzsimmons, 
Michael  Fenton, 
Robert  Gray, 

Annie  Garvin, 
William  Gourley, 
Joseph  Greenwood, 
Clara  Gritlln, 

James  Gillen, 
Robert  Gordon, 
Kate  Gallagher, 
Nellie  Harper, 

Jesse  Hadfield, 


John  Hunter, 
Thomas  Hally, 
Kate  Hickey, 
Gracie  Hall, 

Elias  Hayes, 
Frank  Howard, 
William  Howard, 
Nellie  Hanrahan, 
William  Hoyt, 
Mary  Hill, 

Henry  Harrison, 
Ida  Holt, 

Fred  Howe, 

Frank  Hayden, 
Lewis  Hayden, 
William  Hearn, 
William  Hunter, 
Annie  Hutchinson, 
Emma  Josselyn, 
Lizzie  Johnson, 
Lillian  Knowles, 
Ida  Kincaid, 
Charles  Leach, 
William  Lathrop, 
George  Merrill, 
Annie  Mooers, 
Mary  Moolic, 

Kate  Marrin, 
Edward  Merrick, 
William  Morris, 
Lewella  Mitchell, 
Thomas  Maran, 
John  McCarthy, 
Lizzie  Moore, 
Harry  Nice, 

Eliza  Nichols, 

Etta  Nowell, 
Albion  Nowell, 
Agnes  Nelson, 
Dennis  O’Hearn, 
John  O’Sullivan, 
Florence  Payson, 
Frank  Paul, 

Mary  Pearson, 

Ida  Rowe, 

Willie  Roberts, 
Leon  Russell, 

John  Rafferty, 
Carrie  Runals, 
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William  0.  Russell, 

Charles  Tarbox, 

Edgar  Rideout, 

Robert  Tewksbury, 

Charles  Simmons, 

George  Tuttle, 

Emma  Smith, 

Lillian  Trull, 

Cornelius  Sullivan, 

Emma  Tebbetts, 

James  Stuart, 

William  Thornton, 

Charles  Schonland, 

Wendall  Tuttle, 

Frank  Strout, 

Lillie  Wilkinson, 

Ella  Sargent, 

Benjamin  Weeks, 

Peter  Sweeii}", 

Eva  Whitman, 

John  Summers, 

Ella  Woods, 

Fred  Smith, 

Lulu  Washburn. 

PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

FOR  A YEAR. 

Jas.  Burton, 

Nellie  O’Brien, 

Martin  Conlon, 

Michael  Hayes, 

Wm.  Sullivan. 

PACKARD  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

Roscoe  E.  Brown, 

Chas.  Hamden, 

Wm.  Beal, 

Mary  Huse, 

Mary  Cullen, 

Nettie  Hutches, 

Timothy  Callaghan, 

Mary  Hayes, 

Jeremiah  Care}", 

Wallace  Keyes, 

Wm.  Coombs, 

Emma  Littlefield, 

James  Carey, 

Rudolph  Lippold, 

Emma  Claus, 

Margaret  McLoughli 

Daniel  Cullinane, 

Sadie  Robinson, 

Daisey  Cutler, 

Estelle  Ray, 

Carrie  Dean, 

Nettie  Salford, 

Nellie  Desmond, 

Mary  Whalen, 

Lizzie  Evans, 

Mary  Williams, 

Willie  Edmester, 

John  Gammell, 

John  Walton. 

WARREN  street  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

Mary  Bean, 

Jennie  Kent, 

Annie  J.  Carter, 

Lucy  Pickels, 

John  Coughlin, 

Frank  Thornley, 

Augusta  W.  Horn, 

Mary  Jones, 

Jeanic  Wright. 

WARREN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

John  W.  Blythe, 

John  Coughlin, 

Charles  Carr, 

Fred  Crabtree, 

Hattie  Chadwick, 

Thomas  Craig, 

Joseph  Cheetham, 

Maggie  Craig, 
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J*riscilla  Hardacre, 

Alice  Pingree, 

Albert  Hume, 

PJ’ank  E.  Snow, 

Hiram  Mel  lor, 

Minnie  Pickels, 

Eddie  Thornly. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

FOR  A YEAR. 

Julia  Barrett, 

Willie  Rinn, 

Patrick  Comerford, 

Mary  Doyle, 

Lizzie  Whalen. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

P^aunce  Arvilla, 

Josie  Mulligan, 

Joseph  Brooks, 

Joseph  Mulvy, 

PJ-ank  Boyle, 

Nora  Melvin, 

Joseph  Daley, 

Louise  Miller, 

Lizzie  Driscoll, 

Ph’ank  McDermott, 

Sarah  Ganley, 

Maggie  Howard, 

Morris  McKenna. 

WOODLAND  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

Ralph  E.  Barry, 

Jas.  Lanigan, 

Joseph  Feistal, 

Lizzie  Gesing, 

Fred  Stevens. 

WOODLAND  STREET  SCHOOL. 

FOR  A HALF  YEAR, 

Dora  Barry, 

Eunie  M.  Horn, 

Hulda  Feistal, 

John  Nice, 

P'red  Hopkins, 

John  Noble, 

Alice  Horner, 

Helen  Church, 

Joseph  Whelen. 

PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL 

. FOR  A YEAR. 

Bertie  Carter, 

Fred  Reed, 

Thos.  Connor, 

Carl  Rehler, 

PMdie  O’Neil, 

Minnie  Schonland. 

PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

John  Bastian, 

Lizzie  J03’, 

Chas.  Bosneiv 

Albert  Maryfield, 

Eddie  Davis, 

Herman  Meyer, 
Emma  Piguette. 

Mary  Hendric, 

Herbert  Jones, 
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HARRINGTON  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 


Amelia  Bittner, 

Robert  C.  McGowen 

Annie  Bittner, 

John  Rouch, 

Eva  Dart, 

Fred  Reardon, 

Albert  Drummond, 

Maria  Smith, 

Martha  Dimlich, 

Ida  May  Smith, 

Charles  Earnst, 

Paul  Sanborn, 

John  Grieves, 

Annie  Thompson, 

Lydia  Greenwood, 

Annie  Tiernan, 

Lizzie  Hughes, 

Gustave  Weisner, 

Sarah  Loftus, 

John  White, 

Ida  Lithgow, 

Waller  Wile}', 

Daniel  Murray, 

Mary  Ann  Murray, 

Mina  Zschegner. 

NEWBURY  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

Mary  Barrie, 

John  McMann, 

Hattie  Butter  worth, 

Sydney  Moyes, 

James  Carter, 

Alvina  Ditrich, 

Charles  Reardon, 

NEWBURY  STREET 

SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

Forrest  Burnham, 

Eddie  Langshaw, 

Carrie  Bamford, 

Thomas  Lundy, 

Helen  Cate, 

Charles  Locke, 

Irving  Cate,  ♦ 

Hattie  McCragin, 

Grace  Craig, 

William  Moolic, 

Frederick  Daley, 

George  Osgood, 

Louisa  Dietal, 

Benjamin  Robinson, 

Patrick  Donoghue, 

Minnie  Sugett, 

Annie  Ewemeyyr, 

Charles  Smith, 

Gordan  Franklin, 

William  Skilling, 

James  Fitzgerald, 

Emma  Thompson, 

Emma  Fulber, 

John  Toomey, 

John  Gilchrist, 

Helen  Weisner, 

Alice  Ha3^den, 

Eugene  Willey, 

Belle  Hagert}’, 

Bertha  Hamor, 

Grace  Wilkes. 

METHUEN  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

Bertie  Abbott, 

Willie  King, 

Josephine  Moolic. 

METHUEN  STREET 

SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

Michael  Bourke, 

Maud  Cleaveland, 

Willie  King, 

.John  Killen, 

Minnie  Callaghan, 

Honora  Moi’iarty, 

Patrick  Hennessy, 

Henry  Sweitshells. 
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AMESBURY  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

Nellie  Iluse,  Estelle  Norton. 


AMESBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Henry  Adams, 
Frank  Boothb}^ 
Millie  Briggs, 
Minnie  Britland, 
Mathias  Busqnet, 
Charles  Colt, 
George  Coit, 
Lillie  Colly, 
Jennie  Coburn, 
Annie  Fuller, 
Arthur  Gravelle, 


FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

Nellie  Huse, 
Minnie  Ilogan, 
Maud  Hunkins, 
Linda  Morse, 

Delia  Moran, 
Estelle  Norton, 
Daniel  Tasker, 
Bernice  Peave}', 
Nora  Scott, 

Frank  Whitne3\ 


PINE  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

Eddie  Fitzgerald,  Joseph  Garve}'. 

James  Garvey, 


CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

David  Bruce,  Maggie  Nair, 

Gertie  Getchell,  Faith  Rush  worth. 

May  Holt, 


CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Edward  D.  Armstrong, 
Leonard  Bl3^the, 

Altie  Bingham, 

Nettie  Bracket, 

George  Cobe, 

Julia  Coan, 

Patrick  Curley, 

Sarah  Curle3", 

Delia  Curle3*, 

Edith  Campbell, 


FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

John  Forsythe, 
Marion  Howard, 
Ella  Hale, 
Delphena  Meserve, 
William  McManus 
William  Regan, 
Willie  Shattuck, 
Charles  Tower, 
Gertie  Ward  well, 
Mattie  Wright. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL.  FOR  A TEAR. 

Charles  Brown,  Bessie  Rodenizer, 

Hattie  Neale}',  Michael  Rile3*. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 


Eddie  Bower, 

Nellie  Choate, 

Flora  Coupe, 
b^sther  Leavock, 
Alexander  McGregor 
Julia  McAuliffe, 


FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

Effie  Sampson, 
Maude  Stevens, 
Walter  Townsend, 
Nellie  Ta3'lor, 
Willie  Watson, 
Elsie  Withington. 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 


Josephine  Barry, 
Lydia  Barry, 

George  Brekmer, 
Minnie  Devine, 
Annie  Foule, 

David  Lalumiere, 
Edward  Larive, 
Bertha  Lee, 

George  A.  Maxfield, 


Bertie  Miller, 
Nellie  McLean, 
Joseph  Rostrom, 
James  Sutcliffe, 
Mary  Sweene}", 
Mabel  Storer, 

Xilla  Tardie, 
Eugene  Woodbury. 


LOWELL  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

Edwin  Edgecomb,  Geo.  Ingham, 

Geo.  Hinchcliffe,  Bertie  Trumbull. 


LOWELL  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 


Lydia  Blood, 
Lizzie  Cameron, 
Robt.  Craigue, 
Arthur  Clark, 
Charlie  Carter, 
Millie  English, 
Jane  Ellowell, 
Eva  Flanders, 
Mary  Foster, 


Walter  Gilbert, 
Geo.  Hinchcliffe, 
Clarence  Howarth, 
Jas.  McFarland, 
Albert  Skelton, 
Bertha  Smith, 

Ella  Scolloy, 

Thos.  Wilson, 
Nellie  Wilkinson. 


RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

Fred  Brundrett,  William  Rhubotham,  (two  years.) 


RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 


Mary  Cragin, 
William  Caffe}', 
Samuel  Corle}', 

John  Corwell, 

Annie  Entwistle, 
Alice  Hey, 

Jonathan  Hinchcliff, 


Harry  Marshall, 
Moses  Marshall, 
Frank  Millor, 
Robert  Slater, 
William  Smith, 
George  Smith. 


SAUNDERS  SCHOOL.  FOR  A YEAR. 

Mary  Brown,  Ernest  Smith. 

Henry  Donovan, 


SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

Harvy  Beal, 

Carrie  Beal, 

Eddie  Burton, 

Mary  Carter, 


FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 

Mary  Conley, 

John  Donohue, 
Ethel  Dane, 

Daniel  Harrington, 
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Robert  Ila}^ 
Nettie  Lovejo}’, 
Harr}"  Lane, 

Kate  Murphy, 
Thos.  McMahan, 
Hilton  McKnight, 
Willie  Morrisey, 
Daniel  O’Leary, 
Eddie  Peabody, 


Bessie  Redley, 
Daniel  Robbins, 
Dennis  Reagan, 
Joseph  Saline, 
Henry  Saline, 

Willie  Stevens, 
Samuel  Sidebottom, 
Maggie  Sullivan, 
Georgia  Thompson. 


UNION  STREET  SCHOOL.  FOR  A HALF  YEAR. 


Georgina  Alords, 
Isthamar  Blanchard, 
Frank  Fanfrau, 
Esther  Gadin, 

John  Hannow, 


Mary  Me  A loon, 
Selma  Marvel, 
Florence  McCarthy, 
Nellie  Ryan. 


THIRTY-THIRD 


ANNUAL  UEPOET 


School 


OF  THE 


OF  THE 


CITY  OF  LAWRENCE. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.: 

Geo.  S.  Merrill  6^  Crocker,  Printers. 

1880. 


In  School  Committee.  I 

Lawrence,  Dec.  31,  1879.  ) 

Voted,  That  Messrs.  Gilmore,  Herrick,  and  Houghton  be  a committee  with  full 
power  to  approve  the  Superintendent’s  Annual  Report  when  completed,  and  to 
order  it  printed  as  usual. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  above  special  committee,  the  following  report 
was  accepted  and  adopted  ; and  it  was  ordered  that  2500  copies  of  the  same  be 
printed  for  distribution. 


G.  A.  LITTl.EFIELD,  Secretary. 


Superintendent’s  Report. 


Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

I respectfully  present  the  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  Lawrence  by  the  State  Census  of  1875,  ....  34,916 

Estimated  present  population, 38,600 

Number  of  persons  in  the  City  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

May  I,  1879, 6,836 

Increase  for  the  year, 168 

Number  of  High  School  teachers  now  employed, 7 

Number  of  Grammar,  Middle  and  Primary  School  teachers  now  em- 
ployed,   iir 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Day  Schools,  including  teachers  of  Mu- 
sic and  Drawing,  120 

Increase  this  year, 5 

Number  of  school-rooms  occupied,  (including  regular  recitation  rooms),  102 

Attendance  for  the  Year  Ending  Sept,  i,  1879. 

FIR.ST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 5,481  5,684 

Average  number  belonging, 4, 412  4,47i 

Average  daily  attendance,  4,206  4,254 

Per  cent,  of  attendance, 95  3*10  951-10 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  last  year, 95  95  i-io 
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TABULAE  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


Schools. 

Whole  num- 
ber enrolled 

Average  num- 
ber belonging 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance. 

Per  cent  of  at- 
tendance. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First  1 
Term,  j 

Second 

I’erm. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 
'J  erm. 

Second 

Term. 

Amesbury  St.,  . 

207 

249 

170 

101 

100.3 

155.3 

94.0 

90.1 

Cross  St.,  . . . 

199 

241 

103 

181 

157.3 

171.4 

90.0 

94.0 

Franklin  St.,  . 

409 

395 

335 

289 

323.5 

278.7 

90.3 

90.1 

Garden  St , . . 

75 

79 

54 

51 

47.1 

47.0 

87.0 

92.1 

Harrington,  . . 

275 

3G0 

218 

202 

208.2 

194.0 

95.2 

90.0 

High 

19S 

194 

182 

179 

177.4 

174.2 

97.0 

90.9 

Lowell  St  , . . 

25G 

203 

199 

189 

192.0 

179.8 

90.0 

94.8 

Methuen  St.,  . 

159  . 

172 

117 

130 

112.0 

124.0 

90.0 

95.0 

Newbury  St.,  . 

202 

181 

147 

14.5 

141.9 

138.7 

90.3 

95.5 

Oliver,  .... 

889 

870 

735 

707 

707.8 

739.0 

90.2 

90.2 

Packard,  . . . 

242 

300 

208 

230 

200.0 

220.0 

90.2 

90.0 

209 

190 

1.53 

147 

145.5 

139.1 

94.0 

94.0 

Prospect  St.,  . 

239 

241 

199 

194 

190.3 

187.2 

95.2 

90.1 

Riverside,  . . . 

283 

208 

220 

204 

208.9 

193.0 

94.5 

94.3 

Saunders,  . . . 

331 

323 

281 

272 

204.4 

255.5 

93.0 

93.9 

Training,  . . . 

432 

494 

327 

380 

303.9 

357.7 

94.9 

92.9 

Union  St.,  . . . 

155 

179 

120 

132 

121.5 

125.2 

95.7 

94.8 

Warren  St.,  . . 

192 

224 

1.58 

184 

152.7 

177.0 

90.5 

90.1 

Washington,  . . 

340 

352 

274 

281 

250.9 

205.2 

93.7 

94.1 

Woodland  St.,  . 

• 

. 1 

1 173 

103 

130 

132 

127.2 

124.5 

9.3  4 

93.9 
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By  comparing  the  above  with  the  statistics  of  last  year’s  re- 
port, it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  and  teachers  have  increased 
in  numbers,  and  the  remarkable  per  cent,  of  attendance  been 
fully  maintained 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistics  usually  found  in  school 
reports  cannot  be  more  confidently  relied  upon  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  different  methods  of  calculating  such  statis- 
tics alone  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  usual  differences 
in  them.  With  regard  to  such  financial  statistics  as  the  cost 
per  pupil,  the  results  are  so  dependent  upon  the  location  and 
size  of  school-houses,  the  system  of  gradation,  and  many  other 
influences,  that  they  do  not  indicate  the  character  of  the  schools 
with  respect  to  economy  of  expenditure  or  efficiency  of  man- 
agement. We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  “ talk  by  aggregates 
and  think  by  systems  ; and,  being  used  to  face  our  evils  in  sta- 
tistics, are  inclined  to  cap  them  with  unreal  remedies,  drawn  out 
in  haste  on  the  other  side  the  slate.” 

It  is  a report  more  satisfactory,  if  true,  than  the  longest  enu- 
meration of  statistics,  to  those  who  maintain  the  schools,  to 
state  that  the  children  like  to  go  to  school,  and  that  the  best  of 
harmony  and  co-operation  exist  between  pupils,  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  parents. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

“Economy  is  of  itself  a great  revenue.” — Cicero. 

In  January  last,  the  City  Council  appropriated  $55,000,  and 
subsequently  added  $11,000,  making  the  School  Fund  of  1879, 
$66,000.  The  aggregate  of  expenditures  in  the  department  has 
been  $65,805  80.  This  is  $1,102  27  more  than  was  expended 
in  1878,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  city  is  growing, 
that  the  attendance  has  been  larger,  that  several  new  teachers 
have  been  employed  through  the  year,  and  that  the  janitors’  sal- 
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aries,  to  the  amount  of  $1,554  14,  hitherto  paid  from  the  School 
House  Fund,  have  been  paid  from  the  School  Fund  for  the  past 
four  months.  After  making  these  allowances,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  expenses  of  the  school  department  have  been  less  than 
in  1878. 

That  it  was  impossible  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  of 
$55,000,  or  even  one  of  $60,000,  can  be  easily  shown. 

The  ten  pay-rolls  of  the  teachers  have  amounted  to  $5  5.43  i 95, 
more  than  exhausting  the  appropriation,  and  leaving  no- 
thing to  pay  the  cost  of  supervision,  of  janitors,  of  truancy,  of 
fuel,  of  books  and  supplies,  and  of  incidental  expenses.  The 
cost  of  supervision  has  been  $1,985  25,  of  the  janitorships, 
$1,554  25,  of  truancy,  $660,  and  of  fuel,  $3,291  15, — total, 
$7,490  54.  This  sum  added  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  makes 
$62,922  49,  which  subtracted  from  the  entire  expense  of  the  de- 
partment, $65,805  80,  leaves  $2,883  3[,  that  has  been  spent  for 
books,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous  purposes.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  last  three  items  in  1877  was  $3,109  34,  in  1878, 
$3,202  00,  and  in  1879  ^2,883  31. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  as  low  as  possible  without  impairing  their  usefulness. 
Only  such  books,  supplies,  repairs,  and  improvements  have  been 
ordered  as  were  evidently  needed.  The  number  of  books  fur- 
nished indigent  pupils  has  been  less  than  last  year,  owing  to 
the  approach  of  better  times  and  to  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
certain  measures  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  such  books 

After  a year’s  observa^tion  of  the  Lawrence  school  system,  I 
claim  that  there  is  not  a feature  of  it,  either  in  buildings,  appa- 
ratus or  instruction,  which  is  in  the  least  extravagant.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a city  of  this  size  in  the  State 
where  the  conditions  are  so  favorable  for  securing  effective  re- 
sults at  moderate  expense. 
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The  Grammar  schools  are  so  centralized  as  to  require  but  two 
male  teachers  instead  of  five  or  six.  The  buildings  are  plain, 
the  apparatus  is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  the  stationery  and 
other  supplies  consumed  by  the  schools  are  less  in  amount  and 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  used  in  many  other  smaller  places. 

It  was  conclusively  shown  by  my  predecessor  in  his  last  re- 
port, that,  compared  with  other  places,  the  schools  of  Lawrence 
were  conducted  with  marked  economy,  and  the  only  changes 
this  year  have  been  those  tending  towards  still  greater  retrench- 
ment. 

The  question  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  janitors,  of  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  Superintendent  have  all  been  carefully  con- 
sidered this  year  by  the  thirteen  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
schools,  and  reductions  have  been  made  where  it  was  thought 
safe  and  wise.  The  three  highest  positions  in  the  department 
now  receive  more  than  ^2000  less  than  in  1875,  gene- 

ral reductions  of  teachers’  salaries,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been 
made  since  that  time.  A further  reduction  will  cripple  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools.  The  promising  young  teachers  just  com- 
mencing, and  the  poorer  ones  whose  work  has  not  been  quite 
satisfactory,  but  is  expected  to  become  so,  are  receiving  salaries 
of  ^300  or  $400  each,  and  they  cannot  support  themselves  upon 
less.  Teachers  of  experience  and  pronounced  ability  receive 
more,  $450,^500,  and  ^550,  and  the  masters  of  the  Packard,  the 
Oliver,  and  the  High  Schools,  respectively  ^1300,  ^2000,  and 
$2000.  If  there  is  to  be  further  reduction,  it  must  in  all  fairness 
be  made  upon  the  highest  salaries,  and  it  will  result  in  the  grad- 
ual withdrawal  from  our  schools  of  all  the  best  teachers.  This 
withdrawal  has  already  commenced.  The  schools  are  constant- 
ly visited  by  experts  from  abroad,  prepared  to  tender  our  best 
teachers  more  lucrative  positions.  They  call  away  only  the 
best,  and  every  such  an  one  they  secure  inflicts  a greater  injury* 
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here  than  would  the  resignation  of  half  the  corps  of  ordinary 
teachers. 

Let  us  remember  the  decision  of  Edward  Everett : “ Educa- 
tion is  a better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a standing  army.  If 
we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  school-master  we  must  raise  those 
of  the  recruiting  sergeant.” 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES. 

The  system  by  which  teachers  are  paid  in  Lawrence  is  one 
very  little  used  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  beset  with  many  diffi- 
culties. 

About -the  year  1875  or  ’76  the  School  Board  determined  to 
fix  teachers’  salaries  according  to  their  ability  and  usefulness, 
and  they  established  several  grades,  ranging  at  the  present  time 
from  ^300  to  $550,  at  intervals  of  ^50. 

I suppose  the  plan  was  devised  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
without  a foresight  of  the  evils  that  might  arise  under  it. 
Its  ill  effects  are  so  many  at  the  present  time  that  doubts  are 
constantly  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  system  for  Law- 
rence schools,  so  subject  are  they  to  disturbing  influences. 

The  essential  pre-requisite  for  the  success  of  such  a plan  is, 
that  the  teachers  and  the  community  shall  have  full  confidence 
in  the  judgment  and  fairness  of  those  who  decide  upon  a teach- 
er’s relative  ability.  Without  this  underlying  support  to  such  a 
basis  of  payments,  its  tendency  is  only  harmful.  The  teachers 
will  be  harassed  under  it  by  the  fear  of  degradation,  by  a gen- 
eral distrust  of  their  employers,  and  by  a temptation  to  resort 
to  superficial  work. 

One  hindrance  to  the  highest  welfare  of  our  schools  under  the 
plan,  has  been  the  custom  of  the  School  Board  to  decide  upon 
the  relative  value  of  teachers  almost  entirely  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Supt.  This  custom  has  many  disadvantages. 
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The  Supt.  is  an  employe  like  the  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to 
assist  them  in  teaching  by  working  with  them.  In  this  assist- 
ance he  should  be  subordinate  rather  than  superior  to  them,  and 
in  the  fullest  co-operation  with  them.  If  the  fixing  of  salaries 
is  left  so  much  to  him,  teachers  soon  come  to  regard  him  as 
their  natural  enemy,  and  his  visits  as  made  only  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  a proper  reduction  at  the  next  election.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  produce  either  a sort  of  subserviency  or  a haugh- 
ty independence  on  their  part,  and,  I daresay,  many  unhealth- 
ful conditions  on  his,  better  known  to  the  teachers  than  to 
himself.  At  all  events,  the  relations  between  the  teachers  and 
the  Supt.  occasioned  by  the  custom  of  grading  their  salaries 
upon  his  recommendation,  cause  more  mutual  embarrassment 
and  lack  of  co-operation  than  all  other  influences  combined. 

If  the  plan  is  to  be  continued,  (with  modifications  I believe 
it  a good  plan),  and  if  the  members  of  the  Board  can  devote  the 
necessary  time,  a small  committee  should  be  appointed  for  the 
inspection  of  the  lowest  primary  grade  throughout  the  city^ 
and  another  for  each  of  the  other  grades,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  visit  the  schools  assigned  them  once  a term  or  oftener,  to 
compare  notes  with  the  Supt.  frequently,  and,  at  the  election,  to 
recommend  salaries  for  the  teachers  visited.  Members  of  the 
Board  could  become  better  judges  of  the  work  in  one  or  two 
grades  than  of  that  in  all  the  schools  of  a ward,  and  hence  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  injustice  for  the  same  committee  to  re- 
commend salaries  for  all  the  teachers  in  charge  of  a given  grade. 

Another  undignified  consequence  of  the  system,  is  the  custom 
of  denominating  teachers  second  or  third  grade  according  to 
their  salary.  It  is  not  a legitimate  consequence,  for  the  system 
justly  contemplates  this  exception  to  the  rule  of  paying  accord- 
ing to  merit.  When  a resident  young  lady  is  appointed  a teach- 
er, she  receives  $300  a year.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  would  re- 
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ceive  more  than  $400  the  second  year,  although  very  promising 
and  actually  as  valuable  as  a teacher  of  longer  experience  who 
receives  $450,  having  perhaps  been  reduced  from  $500  or  $550. 
It  is  manifestly  untrue,  then,  referring  to  ability,  to  style  the 
rising  young  woman  fourth  grade,  and  the  other  third  grade. 
The  custom  should  be  given  up  of  rating  the  ability  of  teachers 
in  the  language  of  market  reports. 

It  seems  absolutely  right,  however,  that  the  main  criterion  in 
fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers  should  be  their  relative  ability ^ 
and  with  a settled  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  system,  I see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  well  and  excellent  results  flow 
from  it.  It  would  certainly  seem  possible  to  make  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  worth  of  teachers  with  such  care  and  accura- 
cy as  to  command  the  respect  of  all  concerned.  The  permanent 
and  best  part  of  a teacher  s work,  to  be  sure,  is  of  such  a nature 
that  we  can  not  fully  estimate  it.  Its  real  value  will  only  ap- 
pear in  the  matured  characters  of  the  pupils.  And,  yet,  there 
are  unmistakable  evidences  of  even  this  priceless  influence 
when  it  is  exerted,  and  no  other  quality  of  a teacher  should  re- 
ceive greater  recognition. 

“Children  have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics.” 

A teacher’s  standing  in  the  community  and  among  her  pupils, 
the  scholarship  of  her  graduates,  the  value  that  able  educators 
from  abroad  give  her  when  they  select  and  call  her  away,  and 
the  condition  of  her  school  with  respect  to  attendance,  interest, 
and  instruction,  are  among  the  reliable  tests  of  her  worth.  A 
teacher’s  work  rightly  understood,  unlike  that  of  the  civil  service 
or  many  municipal  departments,  is  in  no  sense  mechanical  or  a 
routine.  Ability  and  success  vary  in  teaching  as  in  the  other 
professions  where  compensation  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  merit.  No  other  plan  of  payments  furnishes  to  such  a 
degree  the  incentive  of  rapid  promotion.  This  plan,  moreover, 
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is  analogous  to  that  of  every  other  interest  requiring  skilled  la- 
bor, excepting  that  there  are  few  other  occupations  where  greater 
pecuniary  possibilities  are  not  open  to  the  experts. 

There  is  a tendency  at  the  present  time,  quite  too  strong  and 
very  weakening  to  education,  towards  uniform  salaries  of  small 
amount,  with  the  soothing  prospect  of  a retiring  pension  in  old 
age.  Salaries,  if  substantially  uniform,  must  either  be  so  small 
that  the  attention  of  all  talented,  ambitious  young  persons,  shall 
be  turned  away  from  teaching  to  some  more  promising  business, 
or  the  annual  appropriation  for  schools  must  be  largely  increased. 
The  business  of  teaching  is  already  overflowing  with  persons 
who  entered  it  as  a stepping-stone  and  were  compelled  to  re- 
main in  it,  or  who  failed  in  other  work  and  dropped  into  it.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  profession  is  that  energetic,  able  young  men 
shall  enter  it,  for  its  own  sake,  with  the  same  ambitions,  and  as 
good  prospects  of  a competence,  as  have  the  young  men  of  other 
professions.  If  such  men  are  attracted  to  it,  the  day  will  come 
when  educators  will  control  their  own  work.  To-day  the  history 
of  education,  unlike  that  of  law,  politics,  medicine,  or  religion, 
is  almost  entirely  shapened  by  persons  outside  of  it.  If  a bril- 
liant young  man,  a possible  Agassiz,  could  find  in  this  country 
a person  connected  with  public  education,  receiving  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  $5000,  as  can  be  found  in  numberless 
other  salaried  positions,  our  profession,  like  others,  would  be 
constantly  invigorated  by  the  entrance  of  rare  talent  and  genius. 
The  principal  suggestion  of  compensation  now  made  to  teach- 
ers, comes  from  the  missionary  spirit  which  urges  the  good  that 
teachers  do,  and  the  boundless  respect  they  receive  from  all 
classes,  when  they  have  grown  old  and  penniless  in  the  service. 

There  remains,  at  least,  one  important  argument  to  mention  in 
favor  of  grading  salaries  according  to  merit.  If  they  are  graded 
upon  a uniform  plan,  as  they  are  when  length  of  experience  is 
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the  determining  factor,  certain  teachers  receive  more,  and  others 
less,  than  is  necessary  to  retain  them,  or  than  they  are  really 
worth,  considering  the  difficulty  of  filling  their  positions.  This 
is  unavoidable.  If  a salary  fund  of  $50,000  is  to  be  divided 
among  a hundred  teachers,  upon  a uniform  plan,  they  may  each 
receive  $500,  and  all  that  are  worth  more  will  be  called  away 
to  other  places,  thus  inflicting  a greater  loss  than  if  all  the  oth- 
ers were  called  away  instead.  Upon  the  graded  plan,  wisely 
administered,  the  hundred  teachers  may  be  paid,  with  the  same 
fund,  sums  ranging  from  $300  to  $650,  all  the  above  advantages 
of  the  system  being  secured,  and  the  schools  protected  from  the 
higher  bids  of  school  officers  from  other  places.  This  last  ad- 
vantage is  of  the  utmost  importance.  No  system  of  expendi- 
ture shows  common  business  prudence,  which  does  not  provide 
for  the  retention  of  the  best  teachers.  Too  many  schools  with- 
in twenty-five  miles  of  Boston  have  for  many  years  served  mere- 
ly as  training-schools  to  fit  their  best  teachers  for  more  remu- 
nerative service  in  that  city. 


CHANGES  IN  TEACHERS. 

The  changes  in  our  corps  of  teachers  during  the  past  year 
have  been  few,  but  important  on  account  of  their  occurrence  in 
the  chief  positions. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Bartlett,  master,  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Simmons,  sub-mas- 
ter, of  the  High  School,  resigned  during  the  Summer  vacation, 
both  to  engage  in  other  business.  After  most  careful  efforts  to 
fill  the  positions,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Rice,  of  the  Worcester  High 
School  was  selected  as  master,  a gentleman  of  liberal  culture, 
extensive  travel,  and  large  experience  as  a High  School  teacher. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Richardson,  a recent  graduate  of  high  rank  from 
Tufts  College,  was  chosen  sub-master.  The  High  School,  under 
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the  new  administration,  retaining  the  efficient  services  of  the 
same  lady  teachers,  continues  to  flourish  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  Mr.  Park  S.  Warren,  Master  of  the  Oli- 
ver School,  resigned  his  position  to  connect  himself  with  an  ed- 
ucational house  in  the  West.  His  departure  was  regretted  by 
the  school,  his  associates,  and  friends,  but  after  a short  interim, 
Mr.  B.  B.  Russell,  for  many  years  past  a valuable  teacher  in  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School,  was  secured  as  master.  Miss  C. 
A.  Howe  and  Miss  Lizzie  W.  Bean,  excellent  teachers,  have  re- 
signed during  the  year  to  accept  more  lucrative  positions  else- 
where, and  Miss  Estelle  Redington,  Miss  Clara  Bancroft,  and 
Miss  Clara  T.  Wing,  experienced  teachers  and  old  pupils  of  Mr. 
Russell’s  at  the  Normal  School,  have  received  appointments. 
A change  was  made  this  term  in  the  principalship  of  the  Train- 
ing School,  which  will  be  mentioned  later  in  the  report. 

Miss  Etta  J.  Craig  of  the  Harrington,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hopkins  of  the  Woodland  St.  School,  two  of  our  best  Primary 
teachers,  have  resigned  this  term  to  retire  altogether  from  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools. 

Several  teachers  have  been  transferred  from  school  to  school 
in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  home  or  into  more  congenial 
work,  and  several  promising  graduates  from  the  Training  School 
have  been  appointed  on  trial  to  new  positions. 

With  the  exception  of  these  changes,  the  corps  of  teachers 
remains  the  same  as  last  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  less  change  still  during  the  coming  year.  The  city  of 
Lawrence  should  be  justly  proud  of  her  public  school  teachers. 
This  is  a conviction  of  mine  that  should  be  stated,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  flattery.  They  are,  as  a rule,  schol- 
arly and  faithful ; they  are  enthusiastic  and  yet  conservatively 
radical. 
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NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  TEACHERS. 


Those  marked  with  a star  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  city  at  least  five  years. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Edward  H.  Rice,  No.  104  Haverhill  St. 

A.  M.  Richardson,  No.  62  Lawrence  St. 
*Mary  A.  Newell,  No.  ro3  Haverhill  St. 
*EiiiilyG.  Wetherbee,  3[  E.  Haverhill  St. 


^Marcia  Packard,  No.  37  Prospect  St. 
*Ada  Lear,  No.  I04  Bradford  St. 
^Katharine  A.O’Keefe,i25  Hampshire  St. 


OLIVER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


B.  B.  Russell,  No.  77  Bradford  St. 

*C.  A.  Brassill,  [95  Oak  St. 

*M.  E.  Cook,  Haverhill  Road. 
^Charlotte  M.  Taylor,  107  Garden  St. 
*Emily  J.  Danforth,  21  Orchard  St. 
^Louisa  S.  Halley,  39  Manchester  St. 
Sarah  H.  Drake,  26  Tremont  St. 
Eleanor  McDonald,  84  Garden  St. 
Ellen  F.  Reed. 

^Cynthia  Hawley,  42  Lawrence  St. 


Ada  P.  Barnes,  48  Newbury  St. 
Abbie  A.  Smith,  48  Newbury  St. 
Estelle  Redington,  62  Lawrence  St. 
Clara  Bancroft,  “ “ 

Alice  L.  Lanman,  26  Tremont  St. 
Mary  C.  Durgin,  37  Jackson  St. 
Myra  Putnam,  “ • “ 

Annie  A.  Reed,  ^ Valley  St. 

Clara  T.  Wing,  62  Lawrence  St. 


PACKARD  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Edward  P.  Shute.  No.  5 Valley  Street. 
*Julia  P.  Tompkins,  13  South  St. 
*Hattie  M.  Doane. 

Jessie  M.  Dunn,  100  Haverhill  St. 


Ida  E.  Mathews,  10  Hazen  Ct. 
*Alice  M.  Ricker,  206  Broadway. 
Rosa  Robinson. 


WARREN  ST.  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


*Sarah  E.  Torrey,  No.  345  Lowell  St.  | Sarah  E.  Holt,  2 Morton  St. 

*Sarah  J.  Birtwell,  187  Broadway.  i Mary  L.  Birtwell,  187  Broadway. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL,  OAK  ST. 


Lily  P.  Shepard,  No.  5 Valley  St. 
^Clara  Lear,  104  Bradford  St. 

Mary  E.  Farmer,  Pacific  House. 

A.  S.  Lane,  16  Greenwood  St. 

M.  A.  Clark,  No.  ii  Parker  St. 

S.  E.  Webster,  No.  22  Andover  St. 

L.  E.  Larrabee,  No.  ig  Atlantic  Corp. 


E.  F.  Kershaw,  259  Broadway. 

E.  F.  Eastman,  3 Pacific. 

S.  A.  Abbott,  189  Broadway. 

M.  L.  Severance,  25  Tremont  St. 
K.  M.  Kenney,  10 1 Oak  St. 

C.  M.  McAyeal,  20  Concord  St. 
L A.  Harding,  15  Charles  St. 


WOODLAND  ST.  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 


Julia  J.  Underhill,  No.  10  Prospect  St.  I Hattie  B.  Collins,  no  East  Haverhill  St. 
Rebecca  M.  Tozier,  202  Haverhill  St.  j 

PROSPECT  ST.  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 

Georgia  Patterson,  No.  85  Newbury  St.  I Mary  R S.  Collins,  iioE.  Haverhill  St. 
Leslie  Dana,  7 East  Haverhill  St.  | Fannie  H.  Stratton,  125  High  St. 

METHUEN  ST.  PRIMARY. 

*Lydia  P.  Stevens,  No.  44  Orchard  St.  1 ^Adelaide  Thomas,  13  Newbury  St. 
*Aphia  C.  Eastman,  103  Haverhill  St.  1 

GARDEN  ST.  PRIMARY. 


Fannie  S.  Lee,  No.  31  East  Haverhill  St. 
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NEWBURY  ST.  MIDDLE. 

*Agnes  D.  McKay,  No.  6o  Newbury  St.  I Nellie  P.  Stokes,  2 Atlantic  Corp. 
^Josephine  Cummings,  74  Garden  St.  | Dora  Herold,  58  Haverhill  St. 


HARRINGTON  PRIMARY. 

^Hannah  L.  Cole,  No.  90  Summer  St.  I *Mary  A.  Hamilton,  71  Berkley  St. 
^Susan  C.  Morrison,  3 Jackson  Ct.  | Lucy  A.  Richardson,  24  Orchard  St. 

AMESBURY  ST.  PRIMARY. 

*Mary  L.  Fielding,  No.  379  Haverhill  St.  [ Lizzie  W.  Foster,  19  Farnham  St. 
Alice  S.  Reed,  5 Valley  St.  | 

PINE  ST.  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 

*Emma  A.  Stephens,  Pacific  House.  I Maggie  T.  McCarthy,  354  Elm  St. 

*Ellen  E.  Durrell,  12  Bradford  St.  | Katie  L.  Conway,  i Tremont  St. 

CROSS  ST.  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 

*L.  J.  Faulkner,  No  47  Cross  .St.  I ^Isabel  H Pratt,  127  Franklin  St. 

Fannie  K.  Lamprey,  277  Haverhill  St.  [ ^Isabel  M.  Browning,  76  Garden  St. 

FRANKLIN  ST.  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 

*Anna  L.  Abbott,  No.  59  Lowell  St.  | Eva  Jackson,  37  Jackson  St. 

*Helen  M.  Bean,  in  Bradford  St.  ‘ S.  Lizzie  Austin,  21  Bradford  St. 

Hattie  Stokes,  2 Atlantic  Corp.  [ Hattie  L Carr,  in  Concord  St. 


WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR,  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 


Pamelia  J.  Ladd,  No.  103  Haverhill  St. 
*Anna  W.  Morrison,  3 Jackson  Ct. 
^Frances  H.  Merrill. 


^Mary  A.  Dame,  62  Broadway. 
*Fannie  A.  Reed,  104  Haverhill  St. 
*Annie  W.  Balloch,  62  Lawrence  St. 


LOWELL  ST.  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 

Charlotte  M.  Frost,  100  Haverhill  St.  *Sarah  L.  Gallison,  31  East  Haverhill  St. 

^Florence  E.  Griffin,  16  Valley  St.  Carrie  R.  Hardy. 

Helen  H.  Dana,  7 East  Haverhill  St. 


RIVERSIDE  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 

*Mary  D.  Torrey,  No.  345  Lowell  St.  I Charlotte  Lvde,  411  Lowell  St. 
^Carrie  E.  Emerson,  86  Concord  St.  ] Fannie  P.  True,  3 Methuen  St. 
^Elizabeth  M.  Farnham,  423  Lowell  St.  | 


SAUNDERS  MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY. 


^Adelaide  C.  Fisher,  1 1 1 Bradford  St. 
*Annie  D.  Newman,  5 Blanchard  St. 
*Martha  A.  Doyle,  64  Lowell  Road. 


*M.  Lizzie  Stevens,  162  Lowell  Road. 
*Eva  M.  Matthews,  Andover. 

Mary  E.  Stevens,  28  Farnham  St. 


UNION  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Susie  J.  Colby,  No.  285  Common  St.  1 Nellie  L.  Stoddard,  14  Washington  Corp. 

Belle  J.  Plummer,  54  Lowell  Road.  | Nellie  J.  Cusack,  19  Pine  St, 

E.  C.  Colby,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Orchard  St. 

Wm.  W.  Keays,  Teacher  of  Music,  No.  390  Main  St.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  September  last,  the  Training  School  was  organized  upon 
a plan  somewhat  different  from  that  under  which  it  had  been 
conducted.  Miss  Lily  P.  Shepard  was'  appointed  principal,  a 
graduate  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  who  was  for  several 
years  assistant  principal  and  teacher  of  methods  in  the  Spring- 
field  Training  School,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
new  departures  in  education.  Miss  Clara  Lear,  the  former 
associate  principal  of  the  school,  was  retained  as  assistant,  and 
Miss  Fannie  A.  Reed,  the  other  associate  principal,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Washington  School.  Miss  Reed’s  ability  and 
success  in  the  Training  School,  during  a long  term  of  years, 
are  too  widely  established  to  need  comment.  She  and  Miss 
Lear  by  great  efforts  had  introduced  good  features,  and  made 
the  school  most  efficient,  for  which  due  credit  is  given. 

It  had  been  determined  in  1878,  in  view  of  the  new  educa- 
tional methods  now  developing  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State,  to  employ  a new  principal  fresh  from  normal  work,  who 
should  preserve  all  the  good  points  of  the  Training  School, 
while  adding  others.  Miss  Shepard  was  secured  by  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Secretary  Dickenson,  and  the  School  is  pro- 
gressing finely  under  her  administration. 

The  Training  School  consists  of  .about  300  primary  and 
middle  pupils  in  a building  of  six  rooms  on  Oak  street,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Oliver  School.  The  corps  of  teachers  includes  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Principal,  and  eighteen  young  women 
learning  to  teach,  three  in  each  room.  The  sub-teachers  enter 
by  passing  the  elementary  examination  that  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  and  remain  one  year  and  a half,  serv- 
ing the  first  term  without  pay  and  the  other  two  terms  at  $10 
a month.  The  compensation  of  the  twelve  young  women  that 
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are  paid,  amounts  to  $1200  a year,  which,  with  the  ^650  paid 
the  Assistant  Principal  and  the  $yoo  paid  the  Principal,  makes 
the  amount  of  the  annual  salaries  at  the  Training  School 
^2550,  a sum  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  less  than  that  paid 
in  any  other  school  of  the  same  size. 

The  pupils  of  each  room  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which,  together  with  the  room  itself,  is  in  charge  of  a sub- 
teacher, who  has  been  in  the  school  two  terms  before.  The 
other  division  is  taught  by  one  who  has  been  there  but  one 
term,  and  the  third  learner  is  accustomed  to  observe  the  work, 
with  occasional  practice.  In  the  course  of  the  three  terms,  the 
sub-teachers  are  employed  in  all  the  grades.  During  school 
hours  the  Principal  and  Assistant  Principal  work  constantly  in 
the  school-rooms,  conducting  the  recitations  in  the  presence  of 
the  sub-teachers,  or  observing  their  methods,  in  order  to  make 
suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  every  morning,  the  sub-teachers 
are  required  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  Normal  Class.  The 
work  of  this  class  is  designed  to  be  as  vigorous  and  tasking  as 
that  of  any  Normal  School  class-room.  Before  entering  the 
school,  the  sub-teachers  are  supposed  to  have  graduated  from 
the  High  School,  or  had  other  equivalent  training.  The  sub- 
jects taken  up  by  the  Normal  Class  may  be  seen  in  the  follow”- 
ing  : 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Lawrence 
Training  School. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing 
and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  work  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  knowledge,  first,  of  the  laws  of  growth  or  development  of  the  mind ; 
second,  of  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught ; and  third,  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching.  The  subjects  are  taught  on  the  topical  plan,  text-books  being  used  as 
reference  books.  Teaching  exercises  by  the  principal  and  the  sub-teachers  form  a 
large  part  of  the  class  work.  Throughout  the  course,  written  abstracts  of  lessons. 
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and  written  criticisms  are  required.  The  efforts  and  attainment  of  pupils  in  the 
Normal  Class,  and  their  success  in  actual  teaching  will  constitute  the  data  upon 
which  the  principal  will  make  her  term  report  to  the  School  Committee,  as  required 
by  the  appended  rules. 


PROG R AMM  E . 

First  Term. 

Mental  Philosophy — with  especial  reference  to  teaching.  Number  and  Arithmetic. 
Nature  and  Design  of  Object  Lessons,  followed  by  lessons  upon  Color,  Weight, 
Size,  and  Qualities  of  Objects.  Lessons  on  the  Trades.  First  Lessons  in  Zo- 
ology. School  Management. 

Second  Term. 

Mental  Philosophy.  Form.  Place  and  Geography,  with  use  of  moulding-board. 
Reading.  FTst  Lessons  in  Mineralogy.  History  of  Education,  including  life 
and  laws  of  Pestalozzi  and  other  educators.  Penmanship. 

Third  Term. 

Mental  Philosophy.  Botany.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Language.  Lessons  on 
Objects.  History.  Moral  Instruction.  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Rules  of  the  Training  School. 

There  shall  be  two  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  Training  School  each  year, 
one  during  the  Summer  and  one  during  the  Winter  vacation. 

These  examinations  shall  be  open  to  all  Lawrence  ladies  who  are  not  less  than 
seventeen  years  of  age.  From  those  who  pass  a satisfactory  examination  there 
shall  be  selected,  according  to  their  rank,  (if  health  will  permit),  as  many  candidates 
as  are  required. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  training  department  shall  continue  for  three 
terms.  The  first  term  shall  be  called  the  trial  term,  during  which  the  candidates 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

Before  the  close  of  this  term,  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed, and  the  Superintendent,  shall  give  to  the  sub-committee  on  the  Training 
School,  upon  blanks  prepared  for  that  purpose,  their  judgment  of  each  candidate,  as 
to  her  fitness  for  the  work  and  probable  success  as  a teacher.  From  those  who 
receive  their  approval  shall  be  selected  by  the  sub-committee,  according  to  their 
rank,  as  many  as  are  required,  and  their  names  presented  to  the  Board  for  election 
as  teachers  in  the  Training  School. 

Before  the  close  of  the  second  term  the  Principal  of  the  Training  School  and  the 
Superintendent  shall  report  to  the  committee  in  regard  to  each  teacher  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  And  if  there  are  any  whose  work  during  the  term  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  and  who  do  not  promise  success  in  the  future,  their  names  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board,  and  they  shall  be  dropped,  and  their  places  filled  from  the  corps 
of  teachers,  or  from  the  successful  candidates. 

To  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  Tra’ning  School  the  committee  will  give 
a certificate  stating  the  fact. 

Candidates  must  distinctly  understand  that  the  committee  will  not  come  under  any 
obligation  to  furnish  employment  in  our  schools  to  any  of  the  graduates. 
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The  Training  School  under  its  present  system  will  become  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  public  schools.  As  many  as  are 
needed  of  the  twelve  annual  graduates  can  be  employed,  and, 
being  residents  of  Lawrence  or  vicinity,  they  will  be  less  likely 
to  be  called  away,  and  can,  perhaps,  afford  to  serve  the  city 
at  less  salary  than  non-resident  teachers.  The  Training 
School  furnishes  a constant  supply  of  teachers  for  temporary 
substitutions,  and  is  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  city  as  a standard  school,  an  illustration  of 
what  is  required  in  the  Middle  and  Primary  grades. 

The  rules  of  the  school  require  that  the  sub-teachers,  who 
do  not  give  promise  of  becoming  good  teachers,  shall  be 
dropped  from  the  corps  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The  faith- 
ful enforcement  of  this  provision  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  school.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  School  Board  to 
employ  the  young  ladies  who  graduate  from  the  Training 
School  with  high  rank,  in  the  vacant  positions  that  occur,  when 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  fill  such  positions.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been  a false  impression  abroad  that  such  is  not  the 
policy,  and  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  of  late  has 
been  less  than  in  years  past,  and  less  than  it  will  be  with  the 
impression  corrected. 

The  graduates  who  do  not  receive  appointments  in  Law- 
rence, yvill  still  have,  as  a means  of  securing  them  elsewhere, 
the  diploma  of  the  Lawrence  Training  School,  which,  consid- 
ering the  normal  instruction  and  actual  practice  it  represents, 
will  be  almost  equivalent  to  a diploma  from  a State  Normal 
School.  The  Normal  School  diploma,  valuable  as  it  is,  indi- 
cates that  the  pupil  has  been  subjected  to  a great  deal  of  the 
theory  of  teaching  with,  it  may  be,  a very  narrow  preliminary 
preparation  upon  the  principles  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
and  no  actual  contact  with  children.  The  Training  School 
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diploma  will  indicate  that  the  pupil  has  added  to  the  training 
of  a four  years’  high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  three 
terms  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  with  daily  drill  upon 
a sufficient  amount  of  the  theory  thereof.  Teachers  are  “born, 
not  made.”  If  they  are  ever  to  be  worthy  of  employment,  the 
daily  half-hour  is  time  enough  for  learning  the  theory  of 
teaching,  and  the  daily  practice  i^  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  them  to  show  their  ability. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  of  the  past  year  has  been  excellent,  consid- 
ered from  the  stand-point  of  our  remarkable  per  cent.;  but,  it 
has  been  quite  unsatisfactory,  in  the  light  of  the  large  number 
of  laboring  children  in  the  city  who  can  hardly  read,  and  who 
attend  school  the  required  twenty  weeks  with  the  spirit  of 
serving  out  a sentence. 

There  are  two  local  means  of  securing  good  attendance, 
both  of  which  are  used  in  our  schools.  The  teachers,  on  the 
one  hand,  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  school-rooms  and  the 
exercises  so  attractive  by  skilful  variety,  that  most  of  the  pu- 
pils prefer  to  be  present,  and  the  compulsory  school  laws,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  so  vigorously  enforced  as  to  compel  the 
others  to  attend.  To  my  surprise  on  the  morning  of  a severe 
snow  storm  this  winter,  I found  present  every  one  of  the  nine- 
ty pupils  of  a primary  school  in  a quarter  of  the  city  where  ab- 
sence would  have  been  more  naturally  expected.  It  was  a good 
illustration  of  the  general  eagerness  of  the  children  to  attend 
school.  The  movement  in  education  which  has  shown  teachers 
their  immense  power  to  secure  good  attendance  by  attracting 
pupils,  is  the  best  feature  of  modern  methods. 

And,  yet,  in  a city  like  Lawrence,  there  is  a class  who,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  not  attend  school  a day.  For  all  such  the 
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present  statutes  are  too  lax.  No  child  should  be  put  to  work 
before  he  is  twelve  years  of  age,  and  after  that  time  there  should 
be  some  requirement  with  regard  to  his  attainment.  There  is 
often  very  little  actual  progress  made  by  the  French  children, 
for  instance,  confined  in  school  by  law.  The  statute  fixes  May 
1st.  of  this  year  as  a time  after  which  children  under  fourteen 
shall  not  be  employed  unless  they  can  read  and  write.  This  is 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  others  should  be  taken  until 
no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
school  without  such  a knowledge  of  common  things  as  would  en- 
able him  to  turn  his  work  to  good  account. 

Under  existing  statutes,  children  are  constantly  dropping  out 
of  school  to  work  in  the  mills,  and  others  3re  constantly  re- 
turning from  the  mills  to  school.  This  steady  change  works  in- 
jury both  to  the  pupils  remaining  and  those  returning.  The 
former  must  be  delayed,  while  the  latter  are  getting  accustomed 
to  school  work  after  seven  months’  absence,  and  the  latter  must 
often  be  placed  in  lower  classes  than  they  left,  in  order  not  to  hin- 
der the  school.  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be 
given  certificates  only  at  the  close  of  the  term.  They  would  thus 
complete  whole  terms  instead  of  parts  of  terms,  would  make 
more  progress  themselves,  and  hinder  their  classmates  less. 
Those  at  school  and  those  at  work  would  naturally  divide  about 
equally  each  term,  so  that  the  mills  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
change.  Our  system  of  semi-annual  promotion  was  adopted  with 
the  idea  that  the  mill  children  would  attend  school  and  work 
alternate  complete  terms.  If  they  are  not  required  to  do  it,  the 
system  should  be  given  up,  for  its  frequent  change  of  teachers 
is  a disadvantage.  An  understanding  between  the  School 
Committee  and  the  Corporations,  and,  possibly,  a slight  change 
in  the  statute  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  confine  the 
issue  of  certificates  to  the  close  of  the  term.  I am  informed 
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by  Mr.  Dame,  the  Truant  Officer,  who  makes  a study  of  school 
attendance,  that  the  authorities  of  Fall  River  enforce  the  needed 
provision. 

It  was  found  early  in  the  year  that  many  pupils  who  received 
certificates,  though  nominally  looking  for  work,  were  really 
loitering  about  the  streets.  In  order  to  keep  them  in  school 
until  they  secured  work,  a blank  was  prepared  to  be  filled  by  an 
employer,  in  which  he  states  his  wish  to  employ  the  child. 
There  has  been  a perceptibly  good  effect  from  this  measure. 

As  required  by  law,  the  school  census  was  taken  in  July  and 
August  by  Truant  Officer  Dame.  The  best  use  of  the  census, 
and  one  which  alone  will  compensate  for  its  cost,  is  to  compare 
it  with  the  actual  enrollment  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  The 
children  who  should  be  at  school,  but  are  not,  are  quickly 
detected  by  this  comparison,  and  may  be  called  for  at  their 
homes. 

There  is  in  this  city,  on  the  part  of  parents,  a wholesome 
respect  for  the  compulsory  school  laws,  and  a perfect  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  employers  to  comply  with  their  require- 
ments ; but  there  is  not  on  the  part  of  either  a sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  For  this  reason, 
the  following  circular  was  recently  issued  : — 

Office  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  ) 
Lawrence,  November  i8,  1879.  ) 

To  the  P7'oprietors  of  the  Establishments  in  which  Childreti  are  Ejnployed  ; 

Gentlemen. — It  has  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  School  Committee 
that  certain  children  of  school  age,  and  possibly  many  others  yet  unknown,  are  ille- 
gally employed  in  this  city.  It  is  requested  by  vote  of  the  Board  that  such  employ- 
ment cease  at  once. 

The  law  upon  the  subject,  which  will  hereafter  be  enforced,  provides,  first,  that 
no  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechan- 
ical, or  mercantile  establishment  in  the  State  ; second,  that  no  child  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  shall  be  so  employed,  except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public 
schools,  unless  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended 
some  public  or  private  day  school,  under  teachers  approved  by  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  the  place  where  such  school  is  kept,  at  least  twenty  weeks  ; and,  lastly,  that 
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every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  require  from  the  School  Commit- 
tee, and  keep  on  file,  a certificate  of  the  age  and  place  of  birth  of  every  minor  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  his  employ ; which  certificate  shall  also  state,  in  the 
case  of  a minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  the  amount  of  his  or  her  school  at- 
tendance during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment. 

Very  Respectfully, 

G.  A.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Sec.  of  the  School  Board. 

In  years  past,  children  have  been  allowed  to  enter  school  on 
their  fifth  birthday.  The  result  has  been  to  keep  the  lowest 
grade  merely  a nursery,  unable  to  make  progress.  By  a wise 
vote  of  the  Board,  children  are  not  now  allowed  to  enter  school 
except  during  the  first  week  of  September,  February  and 
April,  unless  qualified  to  go  on  with  existing  classes.  The  low- 
est grade  is  enabled  thereby  to  make  a substantial  beginning. 

In  June  last,  for  the  first  time,  diplomas  of  graduation  were 
awarded  to  pupils  who  had  completed  the  Grammar  School 
course.  The  tendency  of  granting  such  diplomas  upon  fixed 
conditions  will  be  excellent  in  the  way  of  encouraging  better 
scholarship  and  of  holding  pupils  in  school  until  they  complete, 
at  least,  the  Grammar  School  Course.  What  better  letter  of 
recommendation  for  business  can  boys  have  than  a diploma  of 
honorable  graduation  from  the  Lawrence  Grammar  Schools  } 

There  is  need  in  this  city  of  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
care  of  neglected  children.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
punishment  of  truants  and  incorrigibles  at  the  Industrial 
School,  but  we  are  all  at  loss  to  know  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  ragged  children  of  irresponsible  parents,  or  with  those 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  clothe  them  and  too  proud  to  ask 
help  of  the  Poor  Department.  Several  kind-hearted  teachers 
of  our  corps  are  accustomed  to  devote  a large  portion  of  their 
salary  and  all  their  spare  time  to  finding  clothes  for  poor 
children.  The  exercise  of  such  philanthropy  is  too  great  a 
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.burden  for  the  teachers,  and  should  not  be  depended  upon  for 
the  relief  of  the  needy. 

The  most  convenient  and  effective  agency  for  the  purpose, 
if  well  supported,  is  the  City  Mission,  as  I have  discovered  by 
the  speedy  relief  of  several  deserving  cases  referred  to  the 
Missionary.  The  efforts  now  making  to  sustain  and  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  Mission,  by  increasing  its  fund,  are  a mat- 
ter of  great  satisfaction  to  Lawrence  teachers,  and  they  join 
with  me  in  commending  the  charity  to  the  heartiest  support  of  a 
generous  public. 

The  services  of  Truant  Officer  Dame,  always  efficient,  have 
been  performed  during  the  past  year  with  increased  advantage. 
In  order  that  he  should  be  within  call  of  every  teacher  each 
session,  of  which  there  had  often  been  pressing  need,  truant 
boxes  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  groups  of  schools,  into 
which  orders  for  his  services  are  to  be  dropped  during  the  first 
half-hour  of  the  session.  He  is  usually  enabled  to  examine 
these  each  session,  to  investigate  doubtful  cases  and  to  report 
to  the  principal  upon  them  at  the  next  session.  The  following 
extract  from  his  report  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
will  be  of  interest ; and  if  its  items  be  multiplied  for  the  four 
quarters  and  compared  with  the  reports  of  previous  years,  it 
will  be  seen  that  under  the  box  arrangement  his  work  has  been 
much  more  effective  : — 


Number  of  Schools  visited, 883 

“ of  absences  reported  by  Teachers, 752 

“ of  absences  without  perm'ssion  of  Parents, 116 

“ of  second  offences 42 

“ of  third  offences, 22 

“ of  Parents  or  Guardians  notified, 505 

“ returned  to  School  from  street, 124 

“ of  Arrests, 23 

“ of  Prosecutions, 13 

“ of  cases  of  Tardiness, 190 

“ Committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Truancy,  ....  5 
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By  the  closest  attention,  with  the  aid  of  his  own  horse  and 
carriage,  Mr.  Dame  is  enabled  to  answer  the  calls  of  the  teach- 
ers concerning  pupils  already  registered  ; but  he  has  very  little 
time  to  patrol  the  streets  and  alleys  and  bring  into  school  the 
children  that  may  be  lounging  about.  The  territory  and  num- 
ber of  schools  in  this  city  are  greater  than  can  be  covered  by 
one  officer,  and  another  should  be  appointed  at  an  early  day. 

During  the  past  year,  co-operative  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished between  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Public  Schools.  St.  Mary’s 
School  now  contains  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pupils,  and  in 
the  spacious  school-rooms  soon  to  be  occupied,  it  will  accom- 
modate thirteen  hundred  or  more.  The  boys,  and  many  of  the 
girls,  are  expected  to  enter  the  public  schools  at  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Grammar  Course.  In  order  that  they  may  enter  to 
good  advantage,  the  Sister  Superior  has  been  furnished  with 
the  course  of  study,  the  examination  questions  as  they  are 
given,  and  copies  of  the  principal  text-books  of  the  public 
schools.  She  is  thereby  enabled  to  recommend  her  pupils  to 
the  exact  grade  they  should  enter  without  loss  of  time.  Her 
recommendations  have  been  adopted,  and  I have  yet  to  learn 
of  an  instance  where  it  was  done  unwisely.  A great  source  of 
annoyance  in  the  past  has  been  the  vibration  of  children  at 
will  between  St.  Mary’s  and  the  public  schools.  To  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  departments,  they  are  not  now  allowed  to  en- 
ter either  without  a transfer,  granted  upon  the  application  of 
the  parents,  and  signed  by  the  Sister  Superior  and  the  Super- 
intendent. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

No  extensive  repairs  or  improvements  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  but  Superintendent  Flanagan  has  had  to 
keep  one  man  constantly  employed  upon  the  many  minor  wants 
of  the  School  Department. 
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The  attention  of  the  Board  is  called  to  the  need  of  better 
drainage  at  the  High,  the  Oliver,  and  the  Training  Schools,  of 
a more  healthfid  laboratory  at  the  High  School,  and  of  the 
better  ventilation  of  certain  school-rooms  and  recitation-rooms. 

Every  School  Board  at  some  time  becomes  aroused  upon  the 
subject  of  ventilation.  Much  thought  and  theory  have  been 
expended  upon  it,  and  still  there  are  very  few  school-rooms 
where  a proper  temperature  and  purity  of  the  air  can  be  main- 
tained without  a resort  to  the  windows.  Foul  air  is  poisonous, 
and  cold  draughts  fatal.  To  govern  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  school-room  aright,  is  among  the  teacher’s  chief  responsi- 
bilities ; and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  a few  rules  upon 
ventilation  that  our  teachers  are  expected  to  observe : — 


1.  Before  resorting  to  the  windows,  every  means  of  ventilation  provided  should 
be  used,  such  as  flues,  boards  under  the  sashes,  &c. 

2.  In  order  that  the  air  may  be  endurable  under  any  system  of  ventilation,  chil- 
dren must  be  clean  in  person  and  in  dress. 

3.  The  thermometer,  hanging  in  a place  of  average  temperature,  should  indicate 
from  66°  to  70°.  It  is  a serious  error  for  it  to  rise  to  the  8o’s  or  fall  to  the  50’s. 

4.  Pupils  should  not  occupy  seats  exposed  to  the  stove  or  register,  and  they  should 
always  be  heard  when  they  wish  any  change  in  the  circumstances  affecting  their 
physical  welfare. 

5.  Doors  leading  into  cold  corridors  should  not  be  opened  as  a means  of  ventila- 
tion. 

6.  Windows  should  not  be  opened  at  the  bottom  when  children  are  in  the  room. 
This  should  be  done  before  and  after  school. 

7.  Windows  should  be  opened  at  the  top  all  around  at  recess,  after  school,  and  for 
a minute  during  the  session  if  necessary  to  clear  the  air.  The  scholars  should  take 
physical  exercise  at  such  times. 

8.  With  the  school-room  doors  shut,  the  windward  sashes  may  without  danger  re- 
main dropped  a little,  and  the  leeward  ones  still  more.  A piece  of  ribbon  attached 
above  will  show  the  direction  of  the  draught. 

The  Oliver  School  is  so  crowded  that  the  nineteenth  teacher 
has  been  added,  the  Master’s  office  being  taken  for  a recitation 
room,  and  a new  office  opened  on  the  lower  floor.  The  hall  of 
the  Packard  School-house  has  been  divided,  and  one  portion 
filled  with  pupils.  Nearly  every  school-room  in  this  city  con- 
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tains  too  many  scholars,  and  some  have  long  been  overflowing. 
It  is  an  imperative  demand  that  there  shall  be  enlarged  accom- 
modations for  the  September  term. 

A building  centrally  located  beyond  the  Spicket  River,  for 
which  the  residents  there  have  asked  so  many  times,  would 
relieve  the  Washington,  Cross  Street,  Pine  Street,  Training, 
and  Prospect  Street  schools.  A sub-committee  of  the  Board, 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  determined  to  recommend 
that  the  Amesbury  Street  School-house  be  moved  across  the 
Spicket,  and  so  placed  upon  a lot  as  to  admit  of  the  addition 
of  wings.  The  large  lot  upon  Amesbury  Street  would  then 
be  vacant  for  the  erection  of  a six-room  building,  like  the 
Washington.  It  would  be  unwise  to  build  less  than  six  rooms 
upon  that  lot,  for  the  building,  besides  containing  the  present 
pupils,  must  relieve  the  Newbury  Street  and  Franklin  Street 
schools,  and  within  a year  a colony  must  be  sent  out  from  the 
Oliver  School. 

There  is  need  of  an  addition  to  the  Union  Street  School- 
house,  as  intended  when  it  was  built.  Four  teachers  and  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  are  now  at  work  there  in  two 
school-rooms,  with  no  other  recitation-rooms.  It  is  not  best, 
however,  to  attempt  too  much  in  one  year.  If  the  recommenda- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Amesbury  Street  School  can  be  adopt- 
ed, the  addition  at  the  Union  Street  can  be  deferred  until  i88i. 

FREE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

If  any  one  has  a doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  supporting  Free 
Evening  Schools,  it  will  vanish  upon  a visit  to  those  established 
in  the  Oliver  School-house.  Between  two  and  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  gather  there  three  evenings  a week 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  study.  They  assemble  and  disperse 
with  perfect  order,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  their  earnest 
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application  to  study.  A visitor  in  passing  from  room  to  room 
would  be  almost  unnoticed  by  them,  and  would  not  see  the 
slightest  disorder. 

It  is  productive  of  more  evil  than  good  to  conduct  evening 
schools  as  they  have  been  conducted  in  many  places,  scattered 
about  in  unused  halls,  with  no  conveniences  of  desks,  black- 
boards, and  lights,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  teachers  at  work  in 
the  same  room,  with  an  attendance  of  pupils,  so  many  of  whom 
are  there  merely  for  fun,  and  with  no  strong  disciplinary  power 
to  govern  them. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  remove  some  of 
the  unfavorable  conditions  of  evening  schools,  and  place  them 
upon  a footing  more  nearly  like  that  of  the  day  schools.  The 
experiment  has  met  with  good  success.  It  has  been  shown 
that  such  schools  can  be  conducted  with  even  more  serious 
earnestness  than  is  common  among  the  pupils  of  day  schools. 

Two  problems  in  connection  with  evening  schools  remain  to 
be  solved.  In  some  way  their  attendance  must  be  made  more 
regular,  and  a better  classification  secured.  The  only  factor 
now  in  obtaining  good  attendance,  which  is  all  sufficient  in  cer- 
tain schools,  consists  in  the  teacher’s  power  to  make  the  school 
more  interesting  than  balls,  street  parades,  and  political  rallies. 

All  the  common  evening  schools  north  of  the  river  were 
consolidated  this  season  into  fifteen  rooms  of  the  Oliver  School 
the  men  and  boys  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  and  the 
women  and  girls  in  the  lower  part.  Miss  Fannie  A.  Reed,  a 
teacher  of  large  experience  and  skill  in  evening  schools,  was 
made  principal,  and  instructed  to  maintain  as  good  order, 
though  of  course  not  the  same,  as  that  of  the  day  schools. 
In  order,  if  necessary,  to  compel  quiet  without,  and  obedience 
within  the  building,  she  is  supported  by  strong  police  precau- 
tions. The  expense  of  this 'support  is  but  seventy-five  cents 
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extra  per  evening,  and  the  wisdom  of  it  was  evident  during 
the  first  few  sessions.  As  usual,  there  came  a few  rogues 
and  rowdies,  ready  for  the  accustomed  frolics  of  a ‘‘  night 
school.”  All  such  were  promptly  graduated,  to  the  noticeable 
satisfaction  of  those  who  had  come  with  a serious  purpose,  and 
there  has  not,  of  late,  been  an  instance,  to  my  knowledge, 
where  any  other  force  has  been  required  to  preserve  the  fine 
order,  than  the  moral  power  of  the  teachers.  It  was  feared 
that  the  books  of  the  day  schools  would  be  disturbed  by  the 
evening  school  pupils  in  the  same  rooms,  or  that  abuses  would 
arise  from  opening  schools  for  both  sexes  in  the  same  building. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  observed.  The  pupils,  evidently, 
appreciate  their  convenient  desks,  ample  blackboards  and  airy, 
well-lighted  rooms,  free  from  confusion. 

The  studies  of  the  school  consist  of  Reading,  Spelling,  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  and  brief  oral  instruction  upon  Language,  His- 
tory, and  Geography.  Three  teachers  are  placed  in  each  room, 
one  being  allowed  for  every  twelve  or  fifteen  pupils.  The 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  room  is  usually  one  from  the  day-school, 
who  receives  $i  per  evening.  The  other  two  receive  75  cts. 
and  50  cts.  respectively.  Superfluous  teachers  withdraw  every 
session,  and  rooms  are  closed  as  the  school  decreases  in  num- 
bers. 

There  must  be  quite  a reduction  in  the  running  expenses  by 
the  consolidation.  The  first  duty  of  the  principal  each  evening 
is  to  see  that  the  corps  of  teachers  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small ; the  amount  hitherto  expended  for  the  care  and  heating 
of  the  various  buildings  is  saved.  No  more  fuel  is  now  required 
than  if  there  were  no  evening  schools. 

The  Packard  Evening  School  was  organized  upon  the  same 
plan,  with  Miss  Ida  E.  Matthews  principal.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful though  small  in  numbers. 
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A School  for  Mechanics  in  which  the  studies  are  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping  with  business  forms,  Geometry  through  the  prob- 
lems useful  in  laying  out  work,  Natural  Philosophy,  the  general 
principles  of  Mechanics,  and  Algebra,  was  opened  in  the  High 
School  house,  with  Mr.  A.  M.  Richardson,  principal,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Sullivan,  assistant.  The  same  school  was  opened  in 
1878  upon  a smaller  scale,  and  in  neither  year  has  the  attend- 
ance been  satisfactory.  The  charge  of  such  a school  should  not 
be  taken  by  a day-school  teacher,  especially  by  the  sub-master 
of  the  High  School,  who  requires  so  much  time  for  the  prepara 
tion  of  his  daily  work.  Mr.  Richardson  at  his  urgent  request 
has  just  been  relieved,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  placed  in  charge.  This 
school  should  be  well  attended  and  profitable  from  the  nature  of 
its  studies  and  the  conveniences  for  teaching  them. 

The  evening  drawing  schools  were  opened  this  year  with  in- 
creased facilities,  and  their  attendance  and  success  have  been 
proportionately  greater.  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Colby,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Morris,  instructs  a class  of 
fifty  or  sixty  beginners.  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Lawrence,  an  advanced  class  in  Machine  Drawing,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Perkins  one  in  Architectural  Drawing. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

In  vnew  of  the  importance  of  Drawing  as  a branch  of  education,  and  its  bearing 
upon  our  industries,  the  School  Committee  has  established  a Free  Evening  Drawing 
School,  and  will  provide  as  many  competent  instructors  as  the  attendance  shall 
demand. 

The  design  of  the  School  is  to  aid  Mechanics  and  Builders,  by  giving  them 
instruction  in  the  particular  branch  of  drawing  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their 
trades. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Part  F’irst. — Geometrical  Drawing  with  instruction  in  inking  in.  Orthographic 
Projection,  with  intersections  of  solids.  Pulleys,  Shafts,  Belts,  &c.,  in  plan  and 
elevation,  to  scale. 

Part  Second. — Pupils  divided  into  Machine  and  Architectural  classes. 
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Machine  Class. — Details  of  Machinery,  as  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  cranks,  cams, 
&c.  Simple  machines  in  plan,  elevation,  and  section.  Also,  the  use  of  water  col- 
ors to  represent  different  materials. 

Architectural  Class. — Details  of  Building  Construction.  Drawing  of  plans, 
elevations  and  sections  of  buildings  in  wood,  brick,  and  stone.  Bonds  in  brick 
work. 

Each  scholar  of  the  first  year’s  class  will  be  required  to  execute  sheets  for 
approval,  as  follows  : — 

Machine  Class. — i.  A sheet  of  Geometrical  Problems.  2.  A sheet  of  Ortho- 
graphic Projection.  3.  A sheet  of  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  &c.  4.  A sheet  of  cams  in 

plan,  elevation,  and  sections.  5 A sheet  showing  the  colors  used  in  representing 
different  materials  in  elevations  and  sections. 

Architectural  Class  — i.  A sheet  of  Geometrical  Problems.  2.  A sheet  of 
Orthographic  Projection.  3.  A sheet  of  details  of  Building  Construction.  4.  Plan? 
elevation  and  section  of  the  frame  for  a wooden  building.  5.  Plan  and  elevation  of 
the  exterior  of  a building. 

An  advanced  class  in  Machine  Drawing  will  be  formed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  completed  the  first  year’s  course,  and  of  master  mechanics,  overseers 
and  others,  who  have  some  knpwledge  of  drawing.  The  course  will  be  as  follows  : 
Drawing  various  mechanical  motions,  as  eccentrics,  links,  gears,  &c.  Drawing 
machines  from  copies  and  from  actual  objects  by  measurement  to  scale,  in  plans, 
elevations  and  sections.  Projection  of  shadows,  shading  with  lines  and  with  the 
brush,  shade  lines.  Also,  an  advanced  class  in  architectural  drawing  for  Builders 
in  wood,  brick  and  stone,  young  men  learning  their  trades,  and  others  who  have 
completed  the  first  year’s  course,  or  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  drawing.  The 
course  will  be  as  follows  : Building  construction.  Structural  details  of  floors,  roofs, 
windows,  stairs,  &c.  Framing  of  wooden  buildings.  Brick  work,  stone  work, 
including  stone  cutting.  Designs  of  plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  buildings  in 
wood,  brick  and  stone.  Perspective  views  of  building.  Specifications. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  of  the  first  year  will  be  given  mostly  from  the  blackboard  by  lec- 
tures ; that  of  the  advanced  and  free  hand  class  mostly  by  individual  instruction. 
Lectures  will  be  given  on  light  and  shade  and  other  class  work. 

An  additional  supply  of  drawing  copies  has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
mechanical  and  free  hand  classes.  It  is  desired  that  all  who  intend  to  join  the 
school  shall  be  present  the  opening  night,  in  order  that  provisions  may  be  made  for 
their  wants. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  above  named  drawings  must  be  made  on  half-imperial  paper,  15x22, except 
such  drawings  as  require  a larger  size.  No  examples,  models  or  boards  can  be 
taken  from  the  school  without  permission  of  the  teacher.  The  pupils  will  be  held 
responsible  for  all  damage  done  by  them.  Regular  attendance  will  be  required. 

The  school  will  open  in  October  and  continue  through  March.  Sessions  from 
7 1-4  to  9 o’clock.  The  pupils  of  the  first  year’s  class  will  meet  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  The  evenings  for  the  other  classes  will  be  determined  after 
knowing  the  number  of  scholars. 
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FREE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


For  Men  and  Boys. 

Largest  No  pre- 

No. pres. 

Av.  No.  Oct. 

Av.  No.  Oct 

sent  one  session. 

at  dose. 

to  Dec.  inc. 

to  Mar  inc. 

Mechanics’,  .... 

19 

12 

16 

15 

Battery,  men,  .... 

169  1 

54 

92.3 

77.27 

Battery,  boys. 

109 

34 

69 

Closed. 

Packard,  .... 

78  : 

19 

28.7 

“ 

Total, 

275  1 

119 

206 

For  Women  and  Girls. 

I 

1 

Oliver, i 

1 248  I 

64 

147.6 

1 10  8 

Packard,  .... 

29 

5 

9.5 

Closed. 

Total  number  of  girls,  . 

277  j 

69 

157.I 

Of  men,  boys  and  girls,  . 

657 

188 

363-1 

Of  teachers,  . . . . 1 

52  1 

20 

338 

Condition  of  Evening  Schools  from  Oct.  to  Dec.  of  previous  years. 


Largest  No.  pres 

Av.No.  Oct 

No.  men  and  boys  at 

At 

Per 

one  session. 

to  Dec. 

close  of  session.  ' 

close. 

cent- 

1873. 

554 

397 

Av.  for  4 yrs. 

48 

48 

1874, 

550 

351 

,1877—8, 

226 

226 

52 

1875, 

519 

287 

1878 — 9>  I 

no 

II9 

32 

1876, 

513 

227 

1877, 

816 

578 

Gen.  Average, 

5702-5  1 

366.64p.ct. 

1878, 

652  i 

363-55p-ct. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

“ Children  can  take  in  but  a little  each  day  ; they  are  like  vases  with  a narrow  neck  ; you 
may  pour  little  or  pour  much,  but  much  will  not  enter  at  a time.” 

The  greatest  need  of  Lawrence  schools  has  been  a modern 
course  of  study,  which  should  be  at  once  flexible,  and  yet  so 
definite  that,  at  least,  the  same  minimum  of  work  should  be 
accomplished  by  all  the  pupils  of  a grade  throughout  the  city. 
Without  such  a course,  or  with  such  an  indefinite,  impossible 
one  as  they  have  had,  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  and  Middle 
Departments  come  to  the  threshold  of  the  higher  departments 
fitted  according  to  as  many  different  standards  as  there  are 
schools.  Without  direction,  even  the  best  of  instructors  are 
likely  to  dwell  too  long  upon  pet  topics,  to  the  neglect  of  oth- 
ers. All  teachers  know,  too,  that  the  rapidity  of  thorough  in- 
truction  may  vary  fifty  per  cent.,  according  to  their  conciseness 
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and  economy  of  time.  In  these  days,  when  studies  are  so  many 
and  pupils  leave  school  so  early,  the  of  their  instruction 

is  a question  second  only  to  the  quality  of  it.  Both  must  be 
pressed. 

In  March,  last,  the  teachers  of  the  different  grades  met 
the  Superintendent  and  presented  their  views  upon  the  work 
that  should  be  attempted.  With  the  aid  of  this  advice,  and 
of  courses  from  other  cities,  he  prepared  a brief  manual  of 
studies,  embracing  the  best  features  of  old  and  new  methods. 
The  course  was  adopted  on  trial,  and  has  now  been  in  use  one 
term.  The  advantage  of  it  has  already  been  marked,  and  will 
be  greater  still,  when  its  requirements  shall  be  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  schools.  A committee  of  the  teachers,  with  the 
Superintendent  are  now  engaged  in  revising  it,  and  will  submit 
it  to  the  Board  for  permanent  adoption  in  June.  It  will  then 
have  been  framed  by  careful  trial,  as  well  as  theory,  and  will 
become  a valuable  addition  to  our  educational  forces.  Some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  new  course  of  study  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  extracts  from  its — 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  following  Course  of  Study  is  largely  compiled  from  those  of  other  cities.  It 
is  expected  that  teachers  will  become  perfectly  familiar  with  its  recommendations. 
It  prescribes  but  a minimum  amount  of  work  for  each  term,  and  as  the  several  sub- 
jects are  completed,  it  is  intended  that  whatever  time  remains  shall  be  devoted  to 
repeated  examples  and  illustrations  of  their  pinciples,  in  order  to  broaden  and  deep- 
en the  knowledge.  If  during  the  first  few  terms  there  should  be  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing the  required  work,  teachers  are  enjoined  not  to  resort  in  haste  to  superficial 
methods,  but  to  teach  every  subject  as  far  as  they  go  with  perfect  thoroughness. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  best  instructors  are  least  confined  to  set  methods,  but  are  able  to  use  the  very 
individualities  of  their  pupils  as  avenues  of  instruction.  In  the  following  sugges- 
tions, therefore,  it  is  designed  to  leave  the  teacher  free  to  accomplish  the  required 
results  by  his  own  means. 

In  order  that  a picture  of  the  idea,  so  to  speak,  may  be  engraved  upon  the  child’s 
mind,  every  subject  or  principle  should  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  vivid  illustration, 
and,  if  possible,  of  visible  objects. 
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From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  the  teacher  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  are  intimately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  every  day  life,  and  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  to  apply  the  useful  knowledge  gained  in  school  to  their 
daily  experience  and  observation  out  of  school. 

“ Text  books  are  to  be  used  as  aids  and  to  some  extent  as  guides  in  school  work, 
but  it  is  expected  that  instructors  will  teach  the  subject  rather  than  the  text  book. 
The  printed  questions  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  pupil  in  learning  his  lessons,  but 
in  the  recitation,  teachers  should  discard  them  and  use  questions  of  their  own,  adapt- 
ed to  the  pupils  and  to  the  occasion.  Children  should  be  encouraged,  and  after- 
wards required,  to  recite,  as  far  as  possible,  in  language  of  their  own,  and  not  in  the 
language  of  the  text  book.” 

Lest  any  teacher  should  feel  that  the  per  cent,  obtained  on  examination  in  certain 
branches  will  be  the  chief  measure  of  his  efficiency,  it  is  here  stated  that  the  school 
authorities  will  place  a higher  estimate  upon  excellence  in  the  following  particu- 
lars : — 

1.  In  caring  for  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  in  making  the  school-room  so  at- 
tractive socially,  morally  and  intellectually,  that  to  be  there  shall  be  a pleasure  as 
well  as  a profit  to  them. 

2.  In  cultivating  among  the  pupils  a spirit  of  self-respect  and  of  habitual  courtesy 
towards  others. 

3.  In  encouraging  the  utmost  inquiry,  so  that  upon  the  questions  at  hand,  and 
upon  all  kindred  side  questions,  the  pupils  shall  think  for  themselves. 

4.  In  securing  from  the  pupils  attention  and  promptness  ; good  habits  of  position 
and  movement ; neatness  and  order  in  all  written  work ; distinct  utterance,  good 
tones  and  inflections,  and  a fluent  expression  in  acceptable  language. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Habits  of  life  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  sound  morals  are  the  founda- 
tion of  good  character.  Instruction  upon  these  principles,  as  a fundamentul  study 
in  all  public  schools,  is  required  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  While  the  personal  in- 
tegrity and  example  of  the  teacher  must  accord  with  whatever  moral  philosophy  he 
would  successfully  teach,  still  this  alone  is  not  enough.  In  cities  where  pupils  see 
so  little  of  their  teachers  out  of  school  the  subject  of  morals  and  manners  must  be 
taught,  as  other  subjects  are,  by  definite  efforts  of  the  teacher.  Every  accidental  oc- 
casion must  be  taken,  and,  in  addition,  regular  occasions  sought,  in  which  to  give 
systematic  instruction  upon  the  subject.  The  following  topics,  arranged  somewhat 
according  to  their  adaptability  to  children  of  the  different  grades,  are  mentioned  as 
some  of  those  that  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  reviewed  from  the  beginning 
by  each  teacher  : — 

1.  To  awaken  the  moral  sense  of  the  pupil  and  lead  him  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong.  To  teach  habits  of  order ; proper  behavior  at  school,  in  church,  at 
home,  and  on  the  street ; duties  to  parents,  teachers,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm  ; and  the  duty  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

2.  To  teach  verses  and  ma.xims.  To  lead  the  pupil  to  distinguish,  appreciate  and 
name  moral  qualities^  illustrating  by  familiar  anecdotes  and  biographical  sketches 
such  qualities  as  industry,  obedience,  kindness,  generosity,  perseverance,  &c. 

3.  Every  case  of  quarrelling,  cruelty,  deception,  profanity,  &c.,  should  be  made  to 
appear  in  its  true  light. 
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4.  Teach  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  are  to  be  obeyed.  Show  the  momentous 
influence  of  habit  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  hence  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating good  habits  and  restraining  bad  ones. 

5.  Self-denial  ; in  avoiding  self-indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking ; in  coveting  or 
taking  what  belongs  to  another ; in  im.proper  language  or  remarks  about  others  ; in 
expenditure  of  money  beyond  one’s  means. 

6.  Faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties.  Duties  and  obligations  of  ind'vid- 
uals  to  those  with  whom  they  associate.  Duties  of  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
Patriotism,  enterprise,  and  public  spirit  necessary  to  secure  prosperity  to  our  coun- 
try. Relations,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  nations  similar  to  those  of  individuals. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

After  the  above  suggestions  upon  morals  and  manners,  remarks  upon  discipline 
are  almost  unnecessary,  for  the  visible  school  government  should  be  but  the  natural 
manners  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  invisible  government  but  the  quiet  exercise 
of  their  moral  self-control. 

The  only  object  in  the  visible  discipline  of  a school  is  to  enable  the  scholars  to 
study  and  think  to  the  best  advantage.  To  this  end  every  useless  motion  or  formu- 
la should  be  avoided,  and  no  pupil  should  be  left  for  an  instant  unoccupied.  Obe- 
dience should  be  prompt  and  permanent,  but  the  times  of  motionless  quiet  in  the 
school-room,  and  of  requiring  pupils  to  sit  erect  with  their  hands  folded  on  the  desk, 
have  happily  passed,  and  it  is  now  demanded  that  there  shall  be,  especially  in  the 
lowest  grades,  a natural  hum  of  business  and  cheerful  orderly  freedom  from  unneces- 
sary restraint. 

Corporal  punishment,  including  all  inflictions  of  bodily  pain,  should  be  employed 
only  as  a last  resort,  never  in  the  presence  of  unoffending  pupils,  rarely  until  consid- 
erable time  has  elapsed  after  the  offence,  a,nd  only  after  a dispassionate  statement  to 
the  offender  of  the  cause  and  the  purpose  of  the  inflction.  The  amount  of  such  pun- 
ishment is  inversely  proportional  to  the  moral  power  and  professional  ability  of  the 
teacher. 

Little  less  demoralizing  to  a school  than  constant  whipping  are  the  habits  easily 
acquired  of  checking  petty  annoyances  by  scolding  or  by  irritating  sarcasm.  Their 
effect  is  to  frighten  pupils  from  asking  questions  and  thus  defeat  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  school.  No  elaborate  code  of  pains  and  penalties  should  ever  be 
established.  No  two  pupils  need  precisely  the  same  correction,  and  hence  the  teach- 
er should  never  make  general  threats. 

An  erroneous  decision  of  the  teacher  once  made  may  be  apparently  maintained, 
but  never  without  loss  of  his  pupil’s  respect ; a frank  confession  and  correction  of 
the  error,  together  with  his  usual  accuracy,  will  both  preserve  their  respect  and  ac- 
ually  increase  their  confidence  in  his  scholarly  ability. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

This  term  will  be  used  to  designate  a course  of  instruction  upon  familiar  things  to 
be  given  without  the  visible  aid  of  text-books,  and  yet  with  the  utmost  preparation 
by  the  teacher  from  every  available  source.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  the  pupils 
with  practical  knowledge  of  common  things,  and  also  by  the  conversational  style  in 
which  it  is  given  to  rapidly  develop  their  powers  of  language. 
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RECREA'IION  .AND  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE. 

It  will  be  found  a wise  investment  of  time  in  the  lowest  grades  to  devote  a few 
moments  every  day  to  some  new  simple  recreation,  merely  for  entertainment’s  sake. 
There  are  many  lively  games,  little  stories  and  songs,  all  interesting  to  the  children* 
and  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  object  of  primary  schools.  The  few  moments  so 
devoted  will  be  more  than  regained  by  the  increased  activity  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  pupils  at  their  work. 

Brief  physical  exercises,  when  ])erformed  with  precision  and  uniformity,  are  a 
great  benefit  to  a school,  but  when  performed  in  a lazy,  aimless  way,  they  are  equal- 
ly a detriment.  When  possible,  they  should  be  attended  with  music,  for  the  sake  of 
the  asthetic  and  disciplinary  effect. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

In  order  that  pupils  may  acquire  a taste  for  good  reading,  there  must  be  an  or- 
ganized effort  to  influence  their  choice  of  books  from  the  very  first.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  be  a public  library  in  the  city,  nor  that  a list  of  interesting  books  be  pre- 
sented to  the  pupils  ; it  is  now  also  proposed  as  an  experiment,  the  success  of  which 
will  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  to  place  before  the  Grammar  School 
pupils  each  term  a small  list  of  good  books  contained  in  the  Public  Library,  and  to 
offer  them  an  advance  upon  their  stand  ng  in  other  kindred  studies,  for  faithfully 
reading  these  books  out  of  school  hours.  Abstracts  of  the  books  written  in  school, 
from  memory,  will  show  the  care  used  by  the  pupils  in  reading,  and  will  afford  a 
useful  training  in  language. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ADOPTED 
IN  JUNE,  .1879. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term.— Algebra,  5 ; History,  4 ; English,  i ; Latin,  5 ; or  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, 3 ; Drawing,  2.  ^ 

Second  Term.— Algebra,  5;  History,  4 ; English,  i;  Latin,  5;  or  Botany,  3 ; 
Drawing,  2. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Geometry,  5 ; Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  5 ; French,  4; 
or  German,  4 ; or  Latin,  5. 

Second  Term. — Natural  Philosophy,  5;  Rhetoric  and  English,  5;  French,  4;  or 
German,  4 ; or  Latin,  5. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Experimental  Physics,  5 ; Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, 5 ; French,  4 ; or  German,  4 ; or  Latin,  5. 

Second  Term. — Elementary  Chemistry,  5;  English,  3 ; Civil  Government,  2; 
French,  4 ; or  German,  4 ; or  Latin,  5. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Mental  Philosophy,  5 ; English  Literature,  5;  French,  4;  or  Ger- 
man, 4 ; or  Latin,  5 ; Analytical  and  applied  Chemistry  elective. 

Second  Term. — Moral  Philosophy,  5 ; English  Literature,  5;  French,  4 ; or  Ger- 
man, 4 ; or  Latin,  5;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  elective. 

Compositions  and  Declamations,  Reading  and  Vocal  Culture  are  required  through- 
out the  course.  Drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  course,  being  elective  after  the 
first  year. 
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After  the  first  year,  if  the  number  of  instructors  will  allow  it,  the  following  stu- 
dies may  be  elected  : Second  Year, — Physiology.  Third  Year, — Civil  Government. 
Fourth  Year, — istterm.  Astronomy;  2d  term,  Geology. 

For  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  college,  a class  will  be  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  year  in  which  the  studies  will  be  those  required  for  admission  to 
college.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  or 
any  scientific  school,  will  find  the  regular  course  of  study  a sufficient  preparation. 

The  figures  annexed  to  subjects  denote  the  number  of  recitations  given  to  each 
per  week,  but  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  changes  in  the  number  of  hours  allotted 
to  each  study  may  be  made  by  the  Principal  with  the  consent  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
when  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  seem  to  make  such  change  necessary. 

Every  scholar  is  expected  to  pursue  three  regular  studies,  but  is  allowed  to  take  a 
smaller  number  when  health  demands  it,  and  to  remain  a member  of  the  school  until 
all  the  studies  of  the  course  are  completed. 


TEACHERS^  MEETINGS. 

On  November  15,  was  held  the  first  of  a series  of  Teachers’ 
Meetings,  from  which  excellent  results  are  expected.  All  the 
teachers  were  present,  and  the  sole  subject  for  the  forenoon  was 
Teaching  Reading.  Usually  the  major  portion  of  the  time  in 
such  meetings  is  consumed  by  dry  theorizing  ; but  on  this 
occasion,  while  the  theory  was  not  neglected,  the  feature  that 
gave  special  satisfaction  and  profit  was  a succession  of  class 
exercises,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  showing  the 
methods  of  some  of  our  best  teachers.  Such  meetings  will  be 
repeated  at  proper  intervals,  taking  up  Arithmetic,  Language, 
and  the  other  fundamental  studies.  Enough  good  methods 
can  be  found  in  Lawrence,  if  they  can  be  generally  known  and 
adopted,  to  nearly  perfect  our  schools. 

The  teachers’  drawing  class  has  been  continued  through 
the  year.  In  September,  the  following  course  of  study  was 
adopted,  which,  when  completed  satisfactorily,  will  entitle 
teachers  to  certificates  of  qualification  that  will  exempt  them 
from  further  attendance. : — 

Course  of  Study  in  Drawing  for  the  Teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Lawrence,  adopted  Oct.  1879. 

1.  Geometrical  definitions  and  problems  with  instruments. 

2.  Free  Hand  Drawing  by  enlargement  and  reduction  from  copies.  Drawing  from 
natural  objects. 
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3.  Design  in  outline  and  half-tint. 

4.  Light  and  Shade  from  lectures  and  copies. 

5.  Perspective,  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique,  by  free  hand  and  with  instruments. 

6.  Model  and  Object  Drawing  in  outline  and  light  shade. 

7.  Drawing  from  the  natural  objects  in  light  and  shade. 

8.  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Color. 

The  above  course  will  be  taken  up  as  fast  as  practicable.  Three  classes  will  be 
formed,  the  first  commencing  with  geometrical  drawing,  the  second  with  light  and 
shade.  The  third,  with  light  and  shade  from  models  and  natural  objects. 

Teachers  may  attend  two  classes  if  they  choose,  but  shall  attend  one  class  regu- 
larly. 

The  classes  will  meet  once  in  two  weeks  in  the  High  School  House ; the  first  and 
second,  Thursday  afternoons,  at  4 1-2  o’clock  ; the  third,  Saturday  mornings,  at  8 1-2 
o’clock. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

A serious  defect  in  the  boasted  education  of  New  England  is 
the  almost  utter  absence  of  a working  link  between  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Common  Schools.  In  their  purposes  they  are 
as  closely  related  as  daybreak  and  sunrise,  but  they  have  hardly 
exchanged  a glance  of  recognition.  Many  spasmodic  attempts 
have  been  made  here  and  there  to  bring  them  into  co-operation, 
but  it  never  can  be  successfully  done  until  a wider  knowledge 
of  books  §hall  become  an  essential  qualification  of  teachers. 
All  children  read  something.  They  hunger  for  reading  as  they 
do  for  food.  Publishers  of  cheap  literature  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  until  it  would  be  better  for  some  children  if 
they  could  not  read  a word.  If  good  books  were  as  common  as 
trash,  they  would  prefer  them  ; and  with  pure  tastes  once  formed 
they  would  never  read  bad  books.  “ We  should  accustom  the 
mind  to  keep  the  best  company  by  introducing  it  only  to  the 
best  books.” 

In  order  that  the  current  of  children’s  reading  might  be 
changed  to  better  channels,  the  Librarian  and  others  prepared 
the  appended  list  of  amusing  and  instructive  books,  and  it  was 
circulated  among  the  pupils  in  September.  As  an  inducement 
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to  read  the  books  upon  the  list,  marks  of  merit  were  promised, 
as  suggested  in  the  course  of  study,  to  those  who  could  give 
evidence  of  thorough  reading.  By  my  reports  from  teachers  I 
see  that  there  have  been  1347  instances  of  the  reading  of  the 
books  on  the  list  by  pupils,  and  I am  pleased  to  see  it  stated  in 
the  Librarian’s  Report  as  a result  of  the  effort,  that  “ there  has 
been  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  readers,  and 
a better  class  of  books  has  been  read.” 

BOOKS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
SCHOLARS  TO  READ. 

The  following  books  of  the  Public  Library  have  been  carefully  selected  by  the  li- 
brarian and  the  teachers,  as  useful  books  for  children  to  read.  It  is  hoped  that  pu- 
pils who  have  leisure  will  read  four  or  five  of  them  at  least  each  term.  Teachers 
and  parents  are  urged  to  advise  and  encourage  them  in  their  selection.  Whenever 
the  teacher  has  evidence  that  one  of  the  books  has  been  read  understandingly  dur- 
ing the  term,  she  may  raise  the  average  mark  obtained  by  the  reader  at  the  last  ex- 
amination, giving  him  an  increase  of  from  one-twentieth  to  one-fifth  of  the  difference 
between  his  mark  and  lOO  per  cent,  according  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  reading. 


For  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grammar  Grades. 


1.  Rollo’s  Tour  in  Europe, Jacob  Abbott. 

2.  Wonder  Book  for  Girls  and  Boys, Hawthoryte. 

3.  Robinson  Crusoe, DeFoe, 

4.  Stories  of  a Grandfather  about  American  History,  . . . N.  S.  Dodge, 

5.  Little  Prudy  Series, “ Sophie  May.'"' 

6. *  Leslie  Goldthwaite, Mrs.  Whitney. 

7.  Tanglewood  Tales, Haxvthorne. 

8.  Harry  and  Lucy,  ........  Maria  Edgeworth. 

9.  The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

10.  Tales  of  a Grandfather, Scott. 

11.  Child’s  History  of  England, Dickens. 

12.  Gammer  Grethel’s  Fairy  Tales, Grimn. 

13.  Story  of  a Bad  Boy, Aldrich. 

14.  Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes, S.  W.  Lander. 

15.  About  Old  Story  Tellers, D.  G.  Mitchell. 

16.  Overhead,  or  What  Harry  and  Nellie  Discov- 

ered in  the  Heavens, A.  Moore  and  L.  D.  Nichols. 

17.  Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family, .H.  E.  Sciidder 

18.  Youth’s  History  of  the  Rebellion, W.  M.  Thayer. 

19.  Child  Life  in  Prose  and  in  Verse, Whittier. 

20.  Grammar  I.and, M.  L.  Nesbitt. 
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For  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grammar  Grades. 


1.  Our  Helen “ Sophie  May.^"* 

2.  Fairy  Tales:  their  origin  and  meaning, J.  T.  Biince. 

3.  Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood, . Mrs.  Whitney, 

4.  In  the  Sky  Garden.  ......  . . Lizzie  W.  Champney. 

5.  Little  Men  and  Little  Women,  ....  . . Miss  Alcott. 

6.  The  Boys  of  ’76, C.  C.  Coffin. 

7.  Pilgrim’s  Progress, Bunyan. 

8.  Song  of  Hiawatha,  . . . . . . • ^ • • Longfellow. 

9.  The  Parent’s  Assistant,  ........  Edgeivorth. 

10.  The  Story  of  Liberty, C.  C.  Coffin. 

11.  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,  ......  . . Hughes. 

12.  Greek  Hero  Stories, . B.  G.  Niebuhr. 

13.  True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography,  ....  Haivthorne. 

14.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, . Mrs.  Stowe. 

15.  My  Feathered  Friends, J-  G-  Wood. 

16.  Merrie  England, “ Grace  Greenwood. 

17.  Aunt  Charlotte’s  Stories  of  English,  French, 

German,  Greek  and  Roman  History,  ....  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

18.  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands, Mrs.  Stowe. 

19.  Myths  and  Heroes, . S.  F.  Sniith. 

20.  What  Katy  Did  at  School,  ....  ...  Susan  Coolidge. 


For  Third  and  Fourth  Grammar  Gradrs. 


1.  Helen.  ..... 

2.  Stories  from  Homer  and  Virgil. 

3.  Ivanhoe, 

4.  Book  of  American  Explorers, 

5.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford, 

6.  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 

7.  Boy  Engineers, 

8.  Stories  from  the  old  English  Poets, 

9.  Homes  without  Hands,  . 

10.  The  Alhambra, 

11.  Life  of  Columbus,  . 

12.  African  Explorations, 

13.  Being  a Boy,  .... 

14.  Through  the  Dark  Continent, 

15.  At  Home  and  Abroad, 

16.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  . 

17.  David  Copperfield,  . 

18.  Four  Girls  at  Chatauqua, 

19.  Real  Folks,  .... 

20.  Cameos  from  English  History, 


Maria  Edgeworth. 
Alfred  J.  Church. 
. , . Scott. 

. T.  W.  Higginson. 
. . Hugltes. 

. Charles  Lamb. 

. . y.  Lukin. 

Abby  S.  Richardso7t. 

. y.  G.  Wood. 
Washmgton  Irving. 
Washmgton  Irving. 
. . Livingstojie. 

. . Warner. 

. ■ . . StaJtley. 

. Bayard  Taylor. 
. . Macaulay. 

. . Dickens. 

. . 'Hansy.'’ 

. Mrs.  Whitney. 
. Miss  Yonge. 
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For  First  and  Second  Grammar  Grades. 


1.  Histories  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Alfred  the 

Great,  Julius  Caesar,  etc.,  . . . . 

2.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  .... 

3.  Kenilworth,  ....... 

4.  Naval  History  of  the  United  States, 

5.  Two  Years  before  the  Mast, 

6.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 

7.  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  .... 

8.  Politics  for  Young  Americans, 

9.  Fireside  Science, 

10.  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,  .... 

11.  Life  of  Washington, 

12.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

13.  Arctic  Explorations, 

14.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England, 

15.  Odd  Folks  at  Home, 

16.  India,  China,  and  Japan,  .... 

17.  Evangeline, 

18.  The  Age  of  Fable, 

19.  The  Age  of  Chivalry, 

20.  The  White  Hills 


Jacob  ayid  Jo/m  S.  C.  Abbott, 
. . . Longfellow. 

. . . . Scott. 

y.  F.  Cooper. 
. R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
. . . Bnlwer. 

R.  H.  Horne. 
, Charles  Nordhoff. 

y.  R.  Nichols. 
W.  H.  Prescott. 
. . . Irving. 

White. 
E.  K.  Katie. 
. Agnes  Strickland. 

. . C.  L.  Mateaux. 

. . . Taylor. 

. . Longfellcnv. 

. . . Buljinch. 

. . . Bui  finch. 

T.  Starr  King. 


Miscellaneous. 


Idyls  of  the  King, 

Evenings  at  Home, 

Great  African  Travellers, 
Waverley  Novels, 

The  Manual  of  Commerce,  . 
Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Getting  on  in  the  World, 

Lives  of  the  Presidents, 

American  Explorers, 

Conquest  of  Peru, 

How  I found  Livingstone, 

Boys  of  Other  Countries, 
Half-hours  in  the  Far  West, 

Our  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Tutors, 
An  American  Family  in  Paris, 

The  Open  Polar  Sea, 

The  Ainslee  Stories,  , 

The  Culprit  Fay,  . 

A Noble  Life,  ... 
How  Marjory  Helped, 

The  Land  of  Desolation, 
Sketch-Book, 

Eyes  and  Ears, 


John 


. Tennyson. 
Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
. • Scott. 

S.  H.  Brown. 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 
William  Matthews 
y S.  C.  Abbott. 
T W.  Higginson. 
W.  H.  Prescott. 
H.  M.  Stanley. 
Bayard  Taylor. 

Clarence  Gordon. 

. I.  I.  Hayes. 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Weeks. 
Joseph  R.  Drake. 
Miss  Midoch. 

. M.  Carroll. 
Isaac  /.  Hayes. 
Washington  Irving. 

. H.  W.  Beecher. 
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Adventures  of  Capt.  Bonneville, 

Washhigto/i  Irvi77g. 

Stories  and  Tales, 

Ha7ts  Christia7t  A7iderse7t. 

Little  Barefoot,  .... 

Berthold  Auerbach. 

All  the  Way  Round, 

The  Crofton  Boys, 

Harriet  Marthieau. 

The  New  Year’s  Bargain, 

Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United  States, 

. 71  W.  Higgi7iso7i. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs, 

Red  Letter  Days,  .... 

A Book  of  Golden  Deeds, 

Charlotte  M.  Yo7ige. 

The  Water-Babies, 

Up  the  Ladder,  .... 

Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie. 

How  to  do  it,  .... 

. E.  E.  Hale. 

Feats  on  the  Fiord, 

Harriet  Martineau. 

Hans  Brinker  ; or.  The  Silver  Skates, 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

The  Story  of  Our  Countr}^  . 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Mu7iroe. 

Bed-Time  Stories,  .... 

Louise  C.  Motilt07t. 

Marco  Paul  on  the  Erie  Canal, 

Dame  Nature  and  her  Three  Daughters, 

X.  B.  Saiutine. 

Ranald  Bannerman’s  Boyhood, 

George  Macdo7tald. 

Eight  Cousins,  .... 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  . 

George  Macdonald. 

Miles  Standish,  .... 

Aisop’s  Fables,  .... 

Swiss  Family  Robinson, 

. y.  R.  V071  IVyss. 

History  of  Sanford  and  Merton, 

. Thomas  Day. 

The  Rollo  Books, 

. yacob  Abbott. 

Dream  Children,  .... 

Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Adventures  of  a Brownie, 

. 

. Miss  Muloch. 

The  Public  Library  has,  also,  done  the  schools  good  service 
by  furnishing  the  following  reference  books  for  teachers. 
Some  of  them  have  been  purchased  by  special  request  this 
term,  and  other  works  upon  education  will  be  added  from  time 
to  time.  I am  informed  that  the  teachers  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  their  use  : — 


Earth  and  Man,  .... 
True  Order  of  Studies, 

Education, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Art  of  Teaching,  .... 
Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Means, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Normal  Methods  of  Teaching, 


. . Giiyot. 

Dr.  Hill. 
Herbert  Spencer. 
. yoh7tso7t. 

. Sypher. 

Calderwood. 
. Page. 
, Brooks. 
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Teachers’  Hand  Book,  . , . 

Phelps. 

Teacher’s  Assistant,  .... 

. . Northend. 

Thoughts  on  Government, 

How  to  Teach,  ..... 

Kiddle, 

. . , . Helps. 

Harrinian,  and  Calkins. 

Methods  of  Instruction, 

. Wickersham. 

Sohool  and  School-masters,  . 

. Wickersham. 

Manual  of  Commerce,  .... 

Browne. 

Fairy  Land  of  Science, 

. A.  B.  Buckley. 

Grammar  Land, 

. M.  L.  N’esbitt. 

Science  of  Education,  . . , . 

Prof.  Alex.  Bain. 

Education,  its  Principles  and  Practice, 

Coombs. 

Studies  and  Conduct,  .... 

. Henry  Barnard. 

The  School  and  Teacher,  . , 

. Hejiry  Barnard. 

Three  papers  on  Educational  topics, 
Horace  Mann’s  Reports, 

. Chas.  F.  Adams. 

Life  of  Thomas  Arnold, 

. . Stanley. 

Life  of  Pestalozzi, 

. . Krusi. 

Object  Lessons, 

. . Calkins. 

Object  Lessons, 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers’  Aid,  . 

Lilienthal  and  Allyii. 

Elementary  Instruction, 

Circulars  of  Information, 

Guides  for  Science  Teaching, 

S heldo7i. 

Record  of  a School,  .... 

Elizabeth  Peabody. 

Essay  on  Education,  .... 

. Johfi  Locke. 

The  Training  System,  .... 

David  Stowe. 

Day  Dreams  of  a School-master,  . 

Annals  of  Education,  .... 
American  Educational  Annual, 

Davey  Thompsoji. 

Educational  Reminiscences  and  Suggestions, 

The  New  Education  by  Work,  according  to 
Froebel’s  Method, 

Education  of  American  Girls, 

Record  of  a School, 

Thoughts  on  Educational  topics,  . 

Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany, 

Sex  in  Education, 

Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  and  Kindergarten  Guide 
Importance  of  Practical  Education  and  useful 
Knowledge, 


Cath.  E.  Beecher. 


Anna  C.  Brackett. 
A.  Brotvnson  Alcott. 
. G.  S.  Boutwell. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
Edward  H.  Clarke. 


Edward  Everett. 


Lectures  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 


THE  HOOD  PRIZES. 

The  schools  and  the  public  have  an  added  occasion  for  grati- 
tude, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  correspondence,  towards 
the  former  superintendent,  Gilbert  E.  Hood,  Esq. 
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Lwvrenck,  May  28,  1879. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Laxvrence^ 

Gentlemen  : — Feeling  an  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  personally  connected  with  them  for  several  years,  and  feeling  under 
obligation  to  the  School  Committee  and  the  citizens  generally,  and  especially  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  city,  for  the  uniformly  courteous  treatment  received,  I 
desire  with  your  approval,  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a year 
for  five  years,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  thirty  dollars  each  year,  to  be  given  in 
money  as  a prize,  or  as  equal  prizes,  not  exceeding  three  in  any  one  year,  to  the 
public  school,  or  to  those  public  schools,  below  the  High  School,  which  under  all 
the  circumstances,  are  judged  to  have,  during  the  year,  best  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  public  schools  exist  ; the  money  to  be  expended  as  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  schools  receiving  it,  shall  under  the  advice  of  the  Committee,  de- 
termine. Twenty  dollars  to  be  awarded  each  year,  as  a prize,  or  as  equal  prizes,  not 
exceeding  two  in  any  one  year,  in  such  form  as  the  Committee  shall  decide,  to  those 
pupils  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  High  School,  who  by  their  gentlemanly,  or 
ladylike  bearing,  have  won  ihe  esteem  of  their  teachers  and  fellow  pupils,  and  who, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  have  done  most  for  them- 
selves and  most  for  the  school.  The  first  awards  to  be  made  in  June,  1880.  Hoping 
that  should  the  plan  seem  to  you  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  schools,  some  addi- 
tional incentive  may  in  this  way  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  all  that  makes  good 
and  useful  men  and  women,  and  that  should  any  better  method  of  carrying  out  this 
general  plan  suggest  itself  to  the  Committee  at  any  time,  such  modifications  of  the 
details  of  the  plan  may  be  made,  as  shall  appear  desirable,  and  that  should  it  prove 
profitable  I may  be  able  to  secure  its  continuance, 

I remain  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  E.  HOOD. 


Laxvrence^  May  29,  1879. 

Dear  Sir: — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  this  evening,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
to  accept  for  the  schools  the  prizes  offered  by  G,  E.  Hood,  Esq.,  and  to  extend  to 
him  the  thanks  of  the  Board. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Geo.  a.  Littlefield,  Secretary. 

Gilbert  E.  Hood,  Esq. 


CONCLUSION. 

My  hearty  thanks  are  due,  and  hereby  extended,  to  the 
School  Board,  the  teachers,  the  parents,  and  the  children,  for 
the  pleasure  of  my  relations  with  them  during  the  past  year. 

Jn  school  hours,  as  a rule,  my  time  has  been  occupied 
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with  visits  and  calls  at  the  schools.  I find  myself  credited  in 
the  monthly  reports  of  teachers  with  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  such  visits  since  September,  and  nearly  as  many 
were  made  before,  of  which  I have  not  the  record.  Out  of 
school-hours,  I have  bee  n constantly  engaged  in  office  work, 
in  the  study  of  needed  improvements,  and  in  consultation  with 
teachers.  I have  become  familiar  with  what  is  done  and  what 
should  be  done  in  every  grade  of  the  common  schools.  An 
acquaintance  with  such  details  is  essential,  as  maybe  seen  by  the 
frequency  with  which  teachers  ask  my  advice  upon  them.  To 
gain  this  knowledge  has  required  close  application  and  a tem- 
porary neglect  of  greater  things  ; but,  being  once  gained,  I 
trust  it  will  become,  without  further  attention,  the  basis  of  an 
effective  supervision. 

The  public  schools  of  Lawrence,  compared  with  those  of 
other  places,  are  in  good  condition  and  entitled  to  the  grateful 
regard  of  their  patrons.  They  never  can  be  perfect,  but  they 
can  become  excellent  by  striving  for  perfection.  Their  intrin- 
sic worth,  the  product  of  so  niany  factors,  is  subject  to  rapid 
changes.  The  causes  are  both  inherent  and  exterior.  Never 
were  there  more  of  the  latter  than  now.  Every  one  deems 
himself  qualified  to  draft  an  educational  policy,  and  the  schools 
are  exposed  to  contending  influences  on  every  hand.  One 
party  would  perpetuate  them  as  they  are,  another  would  restrict 
them,  another  extend  them,  another  remodel  them,  and  another 
supplant  them  with  the  district  school.  They  cannot  be  made 
the  best  schools  by  calling  them  so,  but  they  can  be  made 
the  worst  by  pronouncing  them  destitute  of  everything  good. 
They  will  become  either,  according  to  the  interest  and  support 
they  receive.  Our  system  of  schools,  by  its  creation  and  main- 
tenance, is  the  offspring  of  the  city,  and  its  treatment  should  be 
precisely  that  of  a child  from  a judicious  parent.  The  older 
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the  system  grows,  the  more  it  will  conform,  if  trained  aright,  to 
the  parent’s  wishes.  If  the  city  would  have  it  a spoiled  child, 
let  her  appeal  to  its  egotism,  boast  of  its  perfection,  and  claim 
that  it  lacks  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  with  children,  so  with 
schools ; if  they  think  themselves  wise  and  the  best  model  for 
all  schools,  their  graduates  will  come  forth  encased  in  a conceit 
that  must  be  broken  by  hard  blows  before  they  can  be  of  ser- 
vice to  mankind.  If  the  city  would  see  the  school  system  a 
dwarf,  discouraged  and  stripped  of  ambition,  let  her  con- 
demn its  every  effort.  Let  the  schools  be  attacked  by  the 
press,  by  platform  orators  in  need  of  a subject,  by  miserly  mil- 
lionaires with  no  more  children  to  educate,  and  by  the  politi- 
cians pulling  in  its  season  the  wire  of  retrenchment. 

But  if  the  city  would  make  the  public  schools  progressive 
and  vigorous,  an  institution  of  which  she  may  justly  be  proud, 
and  which  shall  be  the  support  of  her  increasing  years,  let  her 
foster  them  with  a parent’s  hand.  Let  her  not  proclaim  their 
faults  upon  the  housetops,  but  let  her  correct  them  quietly, 
firmly,  hopefully,  and  with  all  a mother’s  charity.  Let  the 
schools  be  inspected  before  they  are  condemned,  and  if  possible 
let  them  be  spoken  of  cheerfully  and  approvingly.  Like  children, 
they  are  not  made  better  by  scolding.  “Confidence  in  their 
power  to  educate  and  in  the  education  they  are  giving  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  rendering  them  more  equal  to  their  trust. 
Confidence  in  anything  to  be  improved  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion toward  improving  it.”  No  department  of  public  service  is 
more  sensitive  to  praise  or  blame,  nor  more  desirous  of  meriting 
approval  than  the  schools.  Let  them  continue  to  receive  gen- 
erous support,  and  there  is  no  good  quality  that  they  may  not 
possess. 

GEO.  A.  LITTLEFIELD. 

Lawrence,  Dec.  31,  1879, 
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APPENDIX. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1879. 


Hon.  JAMES  R.  SIMPSON,  Mayor,  Chairman,  Ex  officio. 
F.  E.  CLARKE,  Vice-Chairman. 


WARD  ONE. 

WM.  A.  BARRELL, 
SETH  F.  DAWSON, 

WARD  TWO. 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 
JOHN  C.  SANBORN, 


WARD  FOUR. 

HORATIO  G.  HERRICK, 
A.  L.  HOUGHTON. 

WARD  FIVE, 

F.  T.  LANE, 

LEWIS  G.  HOLT. 


WARD  THREE. 

J.  P.  GILMORE, 

D.  A.  SULLIVAN, 

GEORGE  A.  LITTLEFIELD, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


WARD  six. 
HIRAM  F.  MILLS, 
CHAS.  W.  FLINT. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1880. 


Regular  Meeting  last  Thursday  in  each  Month. 


Hon.  JAMES  R.  SIMPSON,  Mayor,  Ex  officio. 

H.  G.  HERRICK,  Vice-Chairman. 


WARD  ONE. 

WM.  A.  BARRELL, 
SETH  F.  DAWSON, 

WARD  TWO. 

F.  C.  MCDUFFIE, 
JOHN  C.  SANBORN, 

WARD  THREE. 

J.  P.  GILMORE, 

D.  A.  SULLIVAN, 


WARD  FOUR. 

HORATIO  G.  HERRICK, 
A.  L.  HOUGHTON, 

WARD  FIVE. 

C.  M.  MARTIN, 

WM.  McCALLUM. 

WARD  SIX. 

JOS.  H.  SAFFORD, 
CALEB  SAUNDERS. 


GEORGE  A.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Office  at  High  School  House. — Office  Hours  during  term  time,  from  11:40  a.  m.,  to 
12:30  P.  M.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 
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GRADUATES  OF  1879. 


IHGJI  SCHOOL. 


Charles  Poor  Briggs,  . . College  Course. 
John  Joseph  Gallagher,  “ “ 

Fred  William  Kennedy,  “ “ 

James  Francis  Ryan,  . “ “ 


John  Henry  Sellers,  . . . College  Course. 
Joseph  Aloysius  Kenefick,  “ “ 

Carrie  Jane  Pingree,  . . Classical  “ 
John  Parson  Walworth,  . “ “ 


Catharine  Maria  Kenny,  English  Course. 


OLIVER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Jennie  Stetson  Barrell, 

Nellie  Rachel  Bingham, 
Mabel  Luzonia  Cate, 

Helen  C.  Coit, 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Cooper, 
Nellie  Hannah  Cross, 

Annie  Eas'.ham, 

Mary  Emma  Fisher, 

Emma  Bray  Josselyn, 

Agnes  May  Lawrence, 

Flora  Agnes  Lawrence, 
Emma  Florence  Leary, 
Louisa  Mitchell  Leonard, 
Kate  Louise  Marrin, 

Annie  Tyler  Mooers, 

Hattie  Estella  Palmer, 

Katie  Frances  Pedrick, 

Carrie  Cleon  Runals, 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Russell, 
Carrie  F.  Shattuck, 

Alice  Frances  Sherman, 
Lizzie  Louise  Sherman, 

Edgar 


Florence  Smith, 

Addie  Elfleda  Waterman, 
Warren  Ayer, 

Thomas  Henry  Britton, 
Fred  Merrill  Chase, 
Charles  Henry  Clark, 
Andrew  Jackson  Cobe, 
Edward  Maurice  Cotter, 
Eugene  Aloysius  Dorgan, 
Burritt  Newell  Dow, 
Michael  James  Fenton, 
Dennis  Edward  Halley, 
John  James  Hayes, 

Henry  Hulme  Melville, 
Eugene  O’Connell, 
Kingsbury  Sanborn, 
Charles  Edward  Shattuck, 
Frank  Alfred  Sherman, 
John  Albert  Storer, 
George  Edward  Walls, 
William  Bernard  Welch, 
Frank  Joseph  Whelan, 
Whittredge. 


PACKARD 

Timothy  Callahan, 

Edward  McGlone, 

Eugene  E.  Poor, 

Fred.  H.  Safiford, 

Fred.  H.  Schaake, 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Asenath  B.  Babb, 
Lillie  H.  Brown, 
Margaret  E.  Hartley, 
Estelle  A.  Ray, 

Mary  Williams, 


THIRTY- FOURTH 


ANNUAL  .REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE- 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  LAWRENCE. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1880. 


L.\WRENCE,  MASS.  : 

Hammon  Reed,  Printer. 

i88i. 


Note. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  Dec. 
30th,  1880,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  submitted  by  the  Superintendent 
be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  that  twenty-eight 
hundred  (2800)  copies  of  the  same  be  published  for  distribution. 


SUPP:RINTENDENrS  REPORT. 


Eawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.  30th,  1880. 
Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

I hereby  present  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  year  1880,  being  the  thirty-fourth 
since  Lawrence  became  a separate  municipality  and  the 
twenty-eighth  since  the  adoption  of  the  City  Charter.  PMr 
convenience,  it  is  divided  into  topics,  each  treating  sepa- 
rately, as  far  as  practicable,  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 


I.  — PERSOxXAL. 

You  will  remember  that  I assumed  this  service  April 
1st,  and  that  its  peculiar  duties  were  new  and  untried, 
although  I had,  for  several  years  ending  in  1873,  held  an 
important  position  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  I had  not 
since  then  been  engaged  in  any  educational  work. 

But  my  residence  here  and  my  acquaintance  with  the 
work  and  worth  of  a large  number  of  the  teachers,  some 
of  whom  had  been  my  pupils,  others  who  had  been  fellow- 
teachers,  and  still  others  whom  I had  long  known  in  social 
life,  as  well  as  my  knowledge  of  the  various  localities  and 
peculiar  needs  of  the  city,  gave  me  at  the  outset  many 
advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work  not  often 
accorded  to,  or  enjoyed  by  one  new  to  such  a position. 
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In  dischar^ino-  the  duties  of  this  office,  1 have  had  only 
one  i^uide  of  conduct:  “What  is  the  best  thing-  for  the 
schools  of  Lawrence?”  I claim  to  have  followed  consci- 
entiously my  convictions,  whether  the  practical  results  of 
those. convictions  have  been  popular  or  otherwise.  1 am 
not  of  those  who  believe  because  anything  has  ob- 
tained as  a custom  that  it  cannot  or  must  not  be  changed. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  I be  in  haste  to  do  or 
endorse  some  new  thing.  “ Prove  all  things,”  (whether 
old  or  new)  ; “ hold  fast  that  which  is  good,”  until  a better 
thing  is  found;  but  seek  for  better  things  and  better 
methods,  “as  for  hid  treasure.” 

In  conclusion,  I beg  leave,  not  as  a matter  of  compli- 
ment, but  of  fact,  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  uniformly  kind  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  they  have  met  me  personally  and  officially,  and 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  faithfulness  bestowed 
upon  all  matters  which  it  has  been  my  official  duty  to  place 
before  them,  either  as  sub-committees  or  a full  board. 

II.— SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  i88o. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Committee  was  consti- 
tuted and  organized  as  follows  : 

HON.  JxA.S.  R.  SIMPSON,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 

. HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  Vice-Chairman. 

WARD  ONE. 

WILLIAM  A BARRELL,  79  Garden  Street. 

SETH  F.  DAWSON,  46  Summer  Street. 

WARD  TWO. 

JOHN  C.  SANBORN,  43  East  Haverhill  Street. 

FRED.  C.  McDUFFIE,  80  Summer  Street. 
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WARD  THREE. 

JOHN  P.  GILMORE,  300  Haverhill  Street. 

DENNIS  A.  SULLIVAN,  89  Hampshire  Street. 

WARD  FOUR. 

HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  i Auburn  Street,  (Jail), 
ALPHONSO  L.  HOUGHTON,  59  Cross  Street. 

WARD  FIVE. 

WILLIAM  McCALLUM,  47  Manchester  Street. 

CHARLES  M.  MARTIN,  6 Acton  Street, 

WARD  SIX. 

CALEB  SAUNDERS,  6 Andover  Street. 

JOSPEH  H.  SAFFORD,  27  Abbott  Street.  ^ 

SECRETARY,  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

G.  A.  LITTLEFIELD,  104  Haverhill  Street. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Advisory  and  Auditing. — Sanborn,  Herrick  and  McDuffie. 

Evening  and  Drawing  Schools. — McDuffie,  Dawson  and  McCallum. 
Text  Books.— Houghton,  Sanborn  and  Martin. 

Music. — Sullivan,  Safford  and  Martin. 

• Private  Schools. — Gilmore,  Dawson  and  Herrick. 

High  School. — Herrick,  Gilmore  and  Houghton. 

Oliver  School. — Barrell,  Sanborn,  Sullivan,  Dawson  and  McDuffie, 
Packard  School. — Saunders,  Safford  and  Martin. 

Warren  Street  School. — McCallum,  Martin  and  Saunders. 

Training  School. — Barrell,  Gilmore  and  Herrick. 

The  Standing  Committees  for  all  the  other  schools  were 
the  members  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  several 
Wards  where  such  schools  are  located. 

At  the  meeting  in  March  Mr.  Littlefield,  having  accepted 
the  position  of  Supervisor  in  the  Boston  schools,  resigned 
the  office  of  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

At  the  meeting  in  May  Mr.  Houghton,  on  account  of 
• ill-health  and  consequent  removal  from  the  city,  resigned 
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his  place  as  a member  of  the  P)oard,  and  on  June  i4lh  the 
Committee,  in  convention  with  the  Board  of  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  elected  Mr,  Geo.  E.  Chickering  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Messrs.  Saunders,  MclJuffie  and  Sanborn  were 
added  to  the  Hii^h  School  Committee.  Mr.  Chickering 
was  given  the  place  of  Mr.  Saunders  on  the  Warren  Street 
Committee,  and  the  places  vacated  by  Mr.  Houghton  on 
all  the  Committees,  excepting  the  High  School.  Mr. 
McDuffie  resigned  at  the  meeting  in  September,  and  his 
place  was  filled  at  the  recent  Municipal  election  by  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Joseph  V.  Sweeney. 

III.— STATISTICS. 

The  Financial  Statistics  of  this  Report  are  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1880.  The  School  Statistics — Table  “A”  of  the 
Appendix — are  for  the  school-year,  ending  June  26,  1880. 


FINANCIAL. 

{a).  dTere  has  been  expended,  by  this  department, 


during  the  year  as  follows  : 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers $55,632.63 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 3,212.64 

3.  Salaries  of  Superintendents 2,093.67 

4.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 700.00 

5.  Wood  and  Coal 4,253.32 

6.  Incidentals 3,770.88 

Total $69,663.14 

(^).  Income  for  1880: 

Balance  from  1879 $ 623.27 

1.  Appropriated  by  City  Council 60,000.00 

2.  Tuition  of* non-resident  pupils 219.60 

3.  Overdraft 8,820.27 

Total $69,663.14 
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(c).  Estimates  for  i88i  : 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $58,300.00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 3,400.00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer  and  Messenger 800.00 

4.  Wood  and  Coal 4,300.00 

5.  Incidentals » 3,200.00 


Total $70,000.00 


The  above  estimates  are  based  on  a careful  calculation, 
and  I see  no  way  in  which  our  schools  can  be  maintained 
in  their  present  degree  of  usefulness,  saying  nothing  of 
the  desire  to  make  better,  during  the  next  year,  for  less 
than  the  above  estimate  ; yet,  for  several  years  past,  the 
Mayor  in  his  Inaugural  has  declared  the  policy  of  allow- 
ing no  department  to  exceed  the  appropriation  allowed  by 
the  City  Council,  but  when  the  School  Department  sends 
in  its  lowest  estimate,  some  one  in  the  supposed  interest 
of  economy,  moves  to  diminish  the  amount  by  several 
thousand  dollars,  when  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  ex- 
penses cannot  be  curtailed  by  any  considerable  sum,  and 
the  certain  consequence  is  the  odium  of  an  overdraft  and 
the  cry  of  extravagance.  I beg  leave  to  say,  in  all  mod- 
esty and  sincerity,  that  no  department  of  the  city  is  con- 
ducted on  a more  economical  basis,  nor  is  there  any  cit)' 
in  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  population  of  Lawrence, 
with  possibly  a single  exception,  where  the  cost  per  pupil 
is  so  low  as  with  us.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  one  of  the 
later  reports  of  Superintendent  Hood,  also  in  the  last  report 
of  Superintendent  Hume.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  our  school  buildings  are  larger,  as  a whole,  than  in 
most  cities  of  this  size,  and  to  the  economy  and  care  that 
have  been  shown  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors, 
as  well  as  in  the  Incidental  Expenses. 
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(^).  School  Census  : 

I'he  population  of  Lawrence  by  the  last  U.  8.  Census  was.  . . 39,1 7^ 


'I'he  whole  number  of  persons  in  this  city’  between  five  (5) 

and  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age,  May  ist,  1879,  

I'he  whole  number  of  persons  in  this  city,  between  five  (5) 

and  fifteen  (15). years  of  age.  May  ist,  1880,  was 6,865 


Showing  an  increase  of  only  twenty-nine  (29)  for  the 
year.  The  smallness  of  this  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
the  enumerator  largely  on  the  ground  that  fewer  persons- 
between  fourteen  (14)  and  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age  were 
returned  than  in  previous  years,  while  an  unusually  large 
number  seem  to  have  just  passed  their  fifteenth  birthday. 
The  remedy  for  such  a return  in  case  of  those  born 
in  Lawrence  is  obvious,  but  more  difficult  in  case  of  those 
born  elsewhere. 

IV.— SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  city  now  owns  twenty  (20)  school  buildings,  whose 
location,  date  of  erection,  capacity  and  present  condition 
are  described  below : 

I.  The  High' School  House,  on  Haverhill  Street,  oppo- 
site the  Common,  a two -story  building,  with  Mansard 
roof,  built  of  brick  in  1867,  was  first  occupied  by  a school 
of  about  one  hundred  pupils,  with  a master  and  three 
assistants,  in  February,  1868.  The  number  of  pupils  and 
the  number  of  teachers  have  more  than  doubled  in  the 
thirteen  (13)  years  of  its  occupancy. 

In  the  Summer  vacation  great  improvements  were  made 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  this  building,  making  it 
more  convenient,  as  well  as  gaining  additional  available 
room,  so  that  it  can  well  accommodate  two  hundred  and 
fifty  (250)  pupils,  without  addition  to  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers. The  wood  work  is  in  an  excellent  condition,  having 
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been  recently  re-finished,  but  the  ceilings  and  the  plas- 
tered portions  of  the  walls  very  much  need  re-tinting  and 
the  furniture  needs  refinishing.  The  building  ought  to 
be  further  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  two  runs  of 
“ spiral  stairs,”  so  called,  and  supplying  their  places  with 
one  run  of  square  landings.  This,  as  a temporary  expe- 
dient, would  also  improve  the  laboratory  as  to  light,  ven- 
tilation, and  accessibility  ; but  there  should  be  built,  at 
no  distant  day,  a small  addition  to  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, for  laboratory  purposes,  which  could  also  contain  ad- 
ditional recitation  rooms,  when  the  size  of  the  school  shall 
necessitate  additions  to  the  corps  of  teachers.  With  the 
exceptions  indicated,  the  building  is  now  well  adapted  to 
its  present  use. 

2.  The  building  first  known  as  the  Oliver  School  House 
was  a plain  brick  structure  of  two  stories,  located  on  Ha- 
verhill Street,  opposite  what  is  now  Lawrence  Common. 
It  w^as  built  in  1848,  and  first  occupied  by  a High  School 
and  the  original  Oliver  Grammar  School,  in  January,  1849. 

In  1852  the  school  committee  urged  the  addition  of 
what  is  now  the  transverse  section  which  was  built  in  1853, 
then  containing  eight  (8)  school  rooms  and  a large  hall. 
In  1867  the  old  front  part  was  raised  to  three  stories — 
two  (2)  school  rooms  of  ordinary  size  were  taken  from  the 
east  end  of  the  hall,  reducing  it  to  three-fifths  (3-5)  its 
original  size,  and  new  stairways  were  built  and  the  build- 
ing made  to  contain  sixteen  (16)  school  rooms,  besides  the 
small  hall  This  building  is  in  good  repair,  except  its  fur- 
niture, much  of  which  needs  replacing  with  new  and 
larger — better  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  pupils.  One 
room  has  been  so  re-furnished  the  present  year,  to  the  very 
great  advantage  and  comfort  of  those  occupying  it.  All 
the  class  rooms  are  full,  as  well  as  the  hall,  which  should 
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be  vacated  and  devoted,  as  formerly,  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  school,  as  soon  as  provision  can  be  made  else- 
where for  more  grammar  pupils.  It  would  be  still  better 
to  restore  the  hall  to  its  original  dimensions,  leaving  four- 
teen rooms,  with  sittings  for  seven  hundred  (700)  pupils, 
which  is  as  many  as  should  ever  be  under  one  roof,  or  un- 
der one  management,  however  efficient.  The  hall  would 
then  convene  the  whole  school  when  desirable,  and  it  is 
also  very  desirable  to  have  such  a room  under  the  control 
of  the  school  department,  now  that  the  hall  in  the  High 
School  House  is  a thing  of  the  past.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus of  this,  the  High,  and  the  Oak  Street  Houses,  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  the  ventilation  is  well-nigh  a 
failure. 

3.  The  Woodland  Street  School  House,  corner  of  Wood- 
land and  Pleasant  streets,  in  W^ard  One,  is  a wooden  build- 
ing of  one  story,  without  foundations,  three  (3)  school- 
rooms—one  of  which  was  built  in  1869,  and  the  other  two 
in  1873.  The  decaying  and  crumbling  condition  of  this 
building,  so  recently  built,  shows  that  true  economy  does  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  cheap  school-houses.  It  is  now  hardly 
habitable  for  school  purposes,  and  never  has  been  either 
suitable  or  comfortable.  It  has  an  ample  lot,  but  is  located 
too  distant  from  the  center  of  the  districts  it  accommodates, 
and  is  too  small  by  one  room  for  the  demands  properly 
made  upon  it.  I,  without  qualification,  recommend  the 
securing  a new  lot  further  south  and  west,  near  the  Pros- 
pect Hill  Chapel,  and  that  a building  of  four  (4)  rooms 
be  built  thereon  the  next  year,  (1881). 

4.  The  Prospect  Street  School  House  at  the  corner  of 
East  Haverhill  and  Prospect  streets,  is  a building  of  four 
(4)  rooms,  two  stories  high,  of  wood,  built  in  1856,  remod- 
eled and  enlarged  in  1878.  It  has  a fair-sized  lot,  and  is 
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in  every  way  a first-class  school  building.  It  is  now  over- 
crowded to  the  number  of  sixty  (6o)  or  seventy  (70),  but 
will  be  relieved  when  the  new  building  on  Park  Street  is 
opened,  and  can  be  further  relieved  by  the  building  spoken 
of  in  place  of  the  one  at  Woodland  Street. 

5.  The  Walto7i  School  House,  (formerly  Methuen  St.) 
at  the  corner  of  Methuen  and  Newbury  streets,  a two- 
story  building  of  brick,  four  (4)  rooms,  was  built  in  1862, 
enlarged  and  remodeled  the  present  year.  The  lot  is 
small,  but  otherwise  it  is  a first-class  building,  as  to  plan 
and  convenience,  for  a Primary  school. 

6.  The  Tlewbury  Street  School  House,  corner  of  New- 
bury Street  and  Newbury  Place,  is  a substantial  building  of 
brick,  two  stories  high,  with  two  (2)  large  school  rooms,  and 
two  (2)  very  small  recitation  rooms.  It  was  built  in  1849,  and 
first  occupied  early  in  .1850.  Externally,  it  is  in  a good 
condition,  though  few,  if  any,  repairs  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  more  than  thirty  (30)  years  it  has  served  so  impor- 
tant a place  in  the  city.  Internally,  it  is  in  poor  repair, 
and  is  in  no  way  adapted  to  the  present  structure  and 
classification  of  our  schools,  besides  being  far  too  small. 
The  year  1882  should  see  it  changed  to  a building  of  at 
least  four  (4)  rooms. 

7.  The  Harringtou  School  House,  at  the  corner  of  New- 
bury and  Elm  streets,  is  a substantial  structure  of  brick, 
two  stories  high,  four  (4)  rooms,  commenced  late  in  1873 
and  first  occupied  in  September,  1874.  It  is  in  an  excel- 
lent condition,  though  not  of  the  best  model  as  to  con- 
venience, and  shows  far  less  marks  of  hard  usage  than  is 
often  seen  in  a school  building,  after  seven  years  occupan- 
cy. Great  credit  is  due  the  teachers,  three  of  whom  have 
been  there  from  its  opening,  for  the  very  excellent  condi- 
tion in  which  the  building  has  been  kept. 
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8.  The  Park  Street  School  House,  on  Park  Street,  just 
east  of  Lawrence  Street,  a substantial  structure  of  wood, 
with  slated  roof,  two  stories  high,  with  four  (4)  school 
rooms,  was  built  the  present  year,  from  the  same  plans  as 
the  Walton.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  ample  sea- 
son for  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  P'eb.  7.  This  build- 
ing has  an  ample  lot  of  160  feet  on  Park  Street,  and  100 
feet  deep,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trenton  Street,  and  on 
the  west  by  Lexington  Street.  The  building  is  so  located 
as  nearly  to  divide  the  lot  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that 
the  play-ground  for  each  sex  is  about  65  feet  by  100  feet, 
being  larger  than  for  any  other  building  of  four  rooms  in 
the  city.  Each  room  is  to  be  seated  with  fifty-six  (56) 
combination  desks  and  chairs  (224  in  all),  and  is,  as  a 
whole,  the  best  Primary  school-house  in  the  city.  It  will 
be  filled  with  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  yet 
no  room  in  any  building  relieved  will  contain  less  than  fif- 
ty (50)  pupils,  unless  it  be  one  or  two  of  the  lowest  Pri- 
mary rooms,  which  will  be  filled  again  in  April  or  May. 

9.  The  Oak  Street  School  House,  on  Oak  Street,  in  the 
rear  of  the  High  and  Oliver  School  Houses,  is  a brick 
building,  two  stories  high,  with  six  (6)  school-rooms.  It 
has,  since  1873,  been  occupied  by  the  Training  School. 
It  is  in  good  repair  externally,  and  has  been  well  kept, 
but  true  economy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  it  be  re- 
painted and  that  the  furniture  be  re-finished  the  next  year. 

10.  The  Amesbu7^y  Street  School  House,  corner  of  Ames- 

bury  and  Lowell  Streets,  built  in  1849  occupied 

early  in  1850,  is  a wooden  building,  two  stories  high,  with 
two  school-rooms  and  two  (2)  ve7y  small  recitation  rooms. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1856  by  adding  a small  room  of  one 
story  to  the  rear.  This,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wood- 
land Street  building,  is  the  poorest  school  building  in  the 
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city,  and  the  small  room  is,  without  exception,  the  very 
poorest.  The  demand -is  imperative  that  this  building 
should  be  enlarged  and  re-built  next  year,  so  as  to  make 
four  (4)  rooms,  or  it  should  be  removed  and  an  entirely  new 
building  be  erected,  I recommend  the  first  plan  as  being 
much  the  more  economical  and  as  answering  every  pur- 
pose of  an  entirely  new  structure. 

1 1.  The  Franklhi  School  House,  at  the  corner  ol  Frank- 
lin and  Lowell  streets,  was  built  in  1854,  a building  ol 
wood,  two  stories  high,  with  two  (2)  very  large  school- 
rooms and  two  (2)  recitation  rooms.  In  1875  it  was 
remodeled  and  enlarged  to  four  (4)  rooms,  of  ordinar}' 
size,  and  is  now  in  good  condition,  but  has  been  so  crowded 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  an  overflow  school  ol 
two  (2)  rooms  has  been  kept  in  the  old  hook  and  ladder 
house,  which  has  been  moved  into  the  yard,  but  is  unsuit- 
able for  school  purposes. 

12.  The  Piue  Street  School  House,  at  the  junction  ol 
Pine  and  Hampshire  streets,  was  built  the  same  year  by 
the  same  contractor,  and  from  the  same  plans  as  the 
Franklin,  and  still  retains  its  original  form  and  size. 
Though  originally  well-built,  it  has  had  harder  usage  than 
any  other  one  of  our  school  buildings.  It  should  be 
remodeled  and  enlarged  next  year.  This  and  the  proposed 
changes  at  Amesbur}’  street  would  dispose  of  the  old  hook 
and  ladder  house  at  Franklin  street,  and  would  put  all 
these  centrally  located  schools  in  first-class  order  as  to 
accommodation  and  classification  at  a moderate  expense, 

13.  The  Cross  Street  School  House,  between  Cross  and 
Franklin  streets,  of  brick,  four  (4)  rooms,  two  stories, 
was  built  in  1852  on  the  same  plan  as  were  nearly  all  the 
older  school  buildings ; was  remodeled  and  enlarged  in 
1869.  This  building  is  not  a model  of  convenience,  but 
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can  be  greatly  improved  at  a very  small  expense.  It  is 
in  fair  repair,  except  the  floors,  which  should  be  re-laid  at 
once,  and  the  furniture  should  be  re-finished  and  the 
plastering  whitened,  or  tinted  anew.  This  school  has  an 
excellent  constituency  as  to  the  families  whence  its  pupils 
come,  and  is  a good  school. 

14.  The  Washington  School  House,  of  six  (6)  rooms, 
corner  of  Manchester  and  Washington  streets,  near  the 
Arlington  mills,  similar  in  plan  and  capacity  to  the 
Oak  Street  house,  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1875,  completed  early  in  1876,  and  first  occupied  in 
September  of  that  year.  This  house  is  in  good  order, 
and  needs  no  special  mention,  except  that  the  plan  is  a 
very  expensive  one  for  the  amount  of  room  obtained,  and 
I would  not  admit  its  reproduction. 

15.  The  Loivell  Street  School  House,  corner  of  Lowell 
and  Warren  streets,  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  four  (4) 
rooms,  was  built  in  1861,  remodeled  and  enlarged  in  1878 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Prospect  Street  house,  and  is. one 
of  our  very  best  Primary  school-houses.  It  has  a fair- 
sized and  pleasant  lot,  and  is  in  good  condition.  , 

16.  The  Warren  Street  School  House,  corner  of  W^arren 
and  West  Essex  streets,  a building  two  stories  high,  four 
(4)  rooms,  was  built  late  in  1868,  and  occupied  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1869.  This  house  has  always  been  well  kept,  and 
is  in  good  repair. 

17.  The  Riverside  School  House,  corner  of  Doyle  and 
School  streets,  of  wood,  slate  roof,  two  stories  high,  four 
(4)  rooms,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Harrington  and  the 
Warren  Street  houses,  was  built  early  in  1875,  and  opened 
in  September  of  that  year.  Tliis  building  is  in  good  order, 
but  its  location  was  not  well  considered,  it  being  too  distant 
from  the  center  of  the  population  it  accommodates,  an 
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item  aKvays  to  be  considered  in  selecting  locations  for 
school  buildings. 

18.  The  Saunders  School  House,  now  on  So.  Broadway, 
near  Andover  Street,  was  originally  built  in  1850,  on  An- 
dover Street,  corner  of  Salem  Turnpike.  In  i860  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  location  and  enlarged.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  1874,  after  which  it  was 
re-built  in  its  present  form  and  size,  two  stories  high,  six 
(6)  rooms.  It  is  a convenient  house,  has  a ver}' pleasant 
location,  an  ample  lot,  and  is  in  good  repair. 

19.  The  Packard  School  House,  on  Parker,  between 
Abbott  and  Bailey  streets,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  eight 
(8)  rooms,  was  dedicated  in  June,  1872,  and  opened  in 
September  of  that  yean  This  building  has  an  ample  lot, 
is  in  good  repair,  but  was  poorly  built — probably  the 
poorest  of  any  school  building  in  the  city.  In  the  summer 
vacation  the  hall  was  divided  into  two  school-rooms,  thus 
making  eight  (8)  rooms,  according  to  the  original  plan, 
seven  (7)  of  which  are  occupied  with  classes,  while  one 
( I )•  is  used  for  a recitation  room. 

20.  'The  Union  Street  School  House,  corner  of  Andover 
and  South  Union  streets,  a two-story  building  of  wood,' 
with  slate  roof,  two  (2  ) rooms,  was  built  early  in  1876, 
and  opened  in  September  of  that  year.  It  is  so  planned 
as  to  hall  and  stairs,  that  two  rooms  can  be  added  without 
making  any  changes  in  what  is  already  built.  This  is  one 
of  our  best  locations.  The  lot  is  ample  for  the  proposed 
addition,  which  being  done,  the  building  will  be  one  of  the 
best  Primary^  school-houses  of  four  (4)  rooms  in  the  city. 

In  Review. — We  have  four  (4)  school  buildings  which  are 
unfit  for  school  purposes — the  Woodland  Street  building 
in  Ward  One,  the  Newbuiy^  Street  building  in  Ward  Two, 
the  Amesbury  Street  and  Pine  Street  buildings,  both  in 
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Ward  d'hree, — the  first  and  last  two  of  which  should  in 
some  way  l)e  replaced  next  year,  (i88i),  while  the  New- 
bury Street  house  should  not  go  beyond  the  summer  of 
1882.  Furthermore,  much  of  our  school  furniture,  which 
has  been  in  use  from  five  to  ten  years,  needs  re-finishing, 
and  true  economy  would  seem  to  dictate  a considerable 
expense  in  that  direction  during  the  next  long  vacation. 
In  the  Report  of  1878  Superintendent  Hume  said  no 
proper  classification  could  be  made  in  those  schools 
whose  buildings  were  on  the  old-fashioned  plan.  The 
difference  between  these  schools  and  those  whose  build- 
ings admit  of  proper  classification  and  grading,  is  even 
more  marked  than  at  that  time,  and  will  be  increasingly 
so  each  year.  1 have  yet  to  learn  any  just  reason  why  the 
children  of  Pine,  Amesbury,  Newbury  and  Woodland 
Street  schools  are  not  entitled  to  as  good  school  privileges 
as  those  in  other  localities.  Three  of  these  schools  are 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of 
the  city.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  from  homes,  whose 
influences  are  not  helpful  to  educational  culture,  and  1 
cannot  think  the  city  will  have  done  its  full  duty  to  these 
children  of  toil,  poverty  and  want,  until  it  shall  have  done 
all  in  its  power  to  give  them  the  best  means  of  education 
— means,  at  least,  equal  to  those  in  more  favored  localities. 
I would  suggest  that  some  Standing  or  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  School  Board  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
presenting  this  subject  to  the  City  Council  ; also  the 
advisability  of  making  some  comprehensive  plan  of  record 
as  to  future  additions  to  our  school  buildings,  so  that 
patchwork’'  may  not  be  done,  having  especially  in  view 
relieving  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Oliver  School,  as 
well  as  its  unwieldy  size,  by  which  three  (3)  districts,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  for  Grammar  pupils,  in  the  first. 
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two  years  of  the  course — one  in  the  east  part  of  the  city, 
one  at  the  Oliver,  and  one  in  the  west  part  of  the  city — 
may  be  established,  still  leaving-  the  Grammar  pupils  of 
the  last  two  years  at  the  Oliver.  On  examination,  this 
will  be  found  a more  economical  plan  than  almos.t  any 
other,  while  these  pupils  would  be  housed  in  three  (3) 
buildings,  with  none  at  burdensome  distances  from  their 
homes,  except  a few  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Grammar 
course. 


V.— TEACHERS. 

There  have  been  fewer  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers 
than  in  some  previous  years,  yet,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  changes  in  location  made  at  the  last  annual  election, 
as  well  as  the  changes  of  individuals,  the  number  will  be 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Mr.  Rice  retired  from 
the  High  School  at  the  end  of  the  last  (his  first)  year’s 
service,  and  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lord,  late  of  the  Lowell  High 
School,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  master  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  school-year,  September  6th.  Miss  Grace 
M.  Johnson,  who  was  absent  on  leave  for  the  second  term 
of  the  last  school-year,  resumed  her  position  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  number  of  assistants  having  been  increased 
to  six.  Miss  Alice  E.  Birtwell,  who  had  previously  been  in 
the  service  of  the  city  in  this  and  other  schools,  was 
elected  to  the  corps  of  High  School  teachers,  while  Miss 
Marcia  Packard,  who  had  substituted  in  place  of  Miss 
Johnson  during  her  absence,  returned  to  her  former  room  at 
Woodland  Street,  and  will  assume  the  duties  of  Principal 
there  at  the  opening  of  next  term,  Lebruary  7th. 

The  other  changes  are  that  : Miss  Louisa  S.  Halley, 
Miss  Ada  P.  Barnes,  Miss  Myra  Putnam  and  Miss  Clara 
Bancroft,  of  the  Oliver  ; Miss  Alice  S.  Reed  and  Miss 
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Lizzie  \V.  P'oster,  of  Aniesbury  Street;  Miss  Annie  L. 
Abbott,  of  the  b'ranklin  ; Miss  Annie  W.  Balloch,  of  the 
Washington  ; Miss -Charlotte  M.  Frost,  of  Lowell  Street  ; 
Miss  Nellie  P.  Stokes,  of  the  Packard  ; Mrs.  Adelaide 
C.  I-^isher,  Miss  Annie  D.  Newman  and  Miss  Eva  M. 
Mathtws,  of  the  Saunders  ; Miss  Susan  J.  Colby  and 
Miss  Belle  J.  Plummer,  of  Lhiion  Street,  fifteen  (15)  in 
all,  have  retired  from  the  service,  and  most  of  them  from 
teaching  altogether.  Miss  Hannah  L.  Cole,  Principal  of 
the  Harrington,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Lyde,  late  of  the  River- 
side School,  are  absent  on  leave  until  February  7,  1881, 
the  only  such  cases  in  the  city. 

The  places  made  vacant  are  filled  by  Misses  Lillian  E. 
Larrabee,  Sarah  J.  Austin,  Emma  K.  Shaw,  Minnie  B. 
Noyes,  Emma  L.  Mitchell,  Fanny  E,  Titcomb,  Nettie  B. 
Rand,  Annie  S.  Moulton,  Anna  L.  Dyer,  Elizabeth  A. 
Harding,  Cynthia  H.  True,  Sarah  E.  Webster,  Ella  E. 
Eastman,  Eva  F.  Kershaw  and  Annie  S.  Lane,  fifteen  (15) 
in  all,  seven  (7)  of  whom  have  had  the  regular  course  in  our 
Training  School  and  are  the  daughters  of  our  own  citizens. 
The  entire  number  of  teachers  now  employed  by  the  city, 
exclusive  of  the  middle  and  junior  classes  of  sub-teachers 
in  the  Training  School  and  inclusive  of  the  Directors  of 
Music  and  Drawing,  is  one  hundred  and  six,  (106),  (one 
hundred  and  eighteen  in  all).  Six  (6)  males  and  one 
hundred  and  twelve  females  (i  12),  and  so  far  as  is  known, 
received  their  Academic  and  Normal  education  as  follows  : 

One  (i)  is  a graduate  of  Bowdoin  College, 

One  (i)  is  a graduate  of  Tufts’  College. 

One  (i)  is  (nearly)  graduate  of  Normal  Art  School  Boston. 

One  (1)  is  a graduate  of  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Thirty-eight  (38)  are  graduates  of  Lawrence  High  School,  or  were 
educated  in  other  schools  of  equivalent  standing. 
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Forty-six  (46)  are  graduates  of  the  Lawrence  High  School  and  of 
the  Lawrence  Training  School. 

One  (i)  is  a graduate  of  the  Lawrence  Training  School,  (only). 

Thirteen  (13)  are  graduates  of  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools. 

Four  (4)  are  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States. 

Besides  many  of  our  teachers  have  long  been  in  the 
service  of  the  city,  as  shown  in  Table  “C’  of  the  Appen- 
dix. Others  of  more  recent  service  here  have  seen  long 
and  successful  service  elsewhere,  and  many  in  both  these 
classes  are  possessed  of  literary  and  scholastic  attainments 
far  beyond  what  is  indicated  in  the  mere  fact  of  gradua- 
tion, while  many  of  shorter  service  are  in  various  ways 
constantly  improving  their  literary  and  educational  culture. 

The  next  question  is  : Are  our  teachers  fitted  for  their 
work  ? To  say  that  all  are,  would  be  saying  a great  deal 
too  much.  Yet  it  is  just,  fair  and  truthful  to  say  that  a large 
majority  are,  both  by  natural  and  acquired  abilities.  Nat- 
ural aptness  does  most,  but  not  all.  Poeta  nascitur,  no7i 
fit,  applies  with  as  much  force  at  least  in  this,  as  in  any 
profession.  But  natural  aptness  will  not  do  all  ; far  from 
it.  Professional  study  and  mental  discipline  must  sup- 
plem.ent  nature  ; but  these,  combined  in  their  highest  de- 
gree of  excellence,  will  not  make  even  a good,  not  to  say 
an  excellent  teacher,  when  there  is  no  natural  adaptation. 
Wdiat  are  the  requisites  for  one  to  be  a good  teacher  ? 
ist.  Good,  if  not  excellent  scholarship.  2nd.  Good  mor- 
al character.  3rd.  Good  health.  4th.  Common  sense. 
5th.  Love  of  the  work,  including  love  of  children.  6th. 
Professional  training  and  practical  experience.  If  these 
do  not  exist  to  a fair  degree  at  least,  there  will  not  be  full 
success.  The  question  arises,  YTat  shall  be  done  with 
those  teachers  who  are  not  reasonably  successful  ? The 
fair  and  honest  answer  is — Do  just  what  any  good  busi- 
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iicssman  does  with  his  employees  who  are  not  satisfactory. 
Dismiss  them  the  service;  or,  if  others  are  not  immedi- 
ately available,  study  their  adaptations,  change  their  loca- 
tions and  individual  work,  and  see  whether  or  not  better 
residts  are  attainable  in  different  location’s  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Still  there  will  be  failures.  And  he  is 
a wise  Superintendent,  and  they  are  a wise  School  Board 
who  can  re-locate,  weed  out  and  dismiss  justly,  at  each 
and  every  recurring  opportunity.  It  takes  courage  to  do 
it,  and  there  are  not  wanting  cities  and  towns  in  this  in- 
telligent Commonwealth,  where  these  officials  have  been 
relieved  from  further  service  because  of  honest  and  un- 
selfish efforts  in  this  matter.  But  the  work  must  be  done, 
done  fairly  and  impartially,  or  the  schools  suffer.  The  de- 
mand for  this  is  as  small  with  us  as  in  any  city,  of  like  char- 
acter in  the  State — but  that  demand,  be  it  great  or  small, 
must  be  met,  or  the  schools  will  not  attain  the  efficiency 
which  their  care  and  their  cost  demand.  At  present,  we 
have  an  unusually  large  number  of  young  teachers,  teach- 
ers of  one  or  two  years’  experience.  As  a whole,  they 
are  very  promising ; most  of  them  are  hard  working  and 
ambitious,  and  are  becoming  more  valuable  each  day, 
though  not  yet  so  valuable  as  others  of  longer  service,  but 
with  less  ability  and  earnestness.  As  before  said,  we  have 
also  a large  number  who  have  been  in  the  service  many 
years,  many  of  whom  are  good,  excellent  teachers,  and  are 
still  improving  in  their  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. 

Gladly  would  I rest  here,  but  I am  compelled  to  say 
that  we  have  too  large  a number — some  of  longer,  some 
of  shorter  service,  who  do  not  seem  susceptible  of  much, 
if  any  improvement.  Without  natural  aptness  or  love 
for  the  work,  incapable  of  grasping,  momentarily,  even 
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the  magnitude  of  their  calling,  if  calling  you  name  it,  they 
go  on  year  by  year,  seeming  to  imagine  the  schools  were 
made  for  their  individual  benefit  and  support,  and  when- 
ever any  attempt  is  made,  however  kind  or  however  wise, 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  they  may  improve  and  become 
more  valuable,  it  is  too  often  regarded  as  a reflection  on 
their  great  abilities  or  conscientious  devotion  to  duty. 
Thus  it  often,  far  too' often,  happens  that  all  such  efforts 
upon  such  a soil  are  futile. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  for  the  School  Board  to  be 
composed  of  wise  and  experienced  men,  men  above  per- 
sonal animosities,  of  comprehensive  judgment,  and  alive 
to  the  educational  needs  of  the  community.  Then  let 
such  a Board  administer  ^the  department  through  personal 
inspection  and  the  arm  of  an  agent,  capable,  experienced, 
of  good  judgment,  devoted  to  the  work,  above  personal 
ambitions  or  quarrels,  and  while  always  ready  to  be  cau- 
tioned, advised,  informed,  or  encouraged — fearless.  Then 
let  such  an  administration,  though  it  may  make  a few  mis- 
takes, be  sustained  by  the  community,  irrespective  of  po- 
litical party  or  religious  faith,  and  the  time  is  not*  distant 
when  our  municipality,  and*other  municipalities,  thus  act- 
ing, will  be  far  in  advance,  in  educational  matters,  of  their 
present  position. 


VI.— COURSE  OF  STUDY, 

My  predecessor  remarked  in  his  annual  Report,  that  the 
great  need  of  the  Lawrence  Schools  is  a modern  Course 
of  Study.  I.  do  not  agree  with  him,  except  in  a seconda- 
ry sense.  The  first  and  absorbing,  if  not  the  all-absorb- 
ing need  is,  and  ever  will  be,  good  teachers.  These  being 
supplied,  text  books  and  courses-  of  study  may  properly 
be  employed  as  auxiliary,  as  guiding,  but  never  as  con- 
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trolling  forces.  The  same  may  be  said  of  furniture,  ap- 
paratus, buildings,  play-grounds,  etc.  For  the  sake  of 
uniformity  in  the  qiiantity  of  the  work  done  in  various 
schools,  a course  of  study  is  very  desirable,  not  absolute- 
ly essential,  but  it  never  can  be  any  aid  in. the  qital-ity  of 
the  work,  that  is  the  work  of  the  living  teacher.  But  a 
course  of  study,  to  be,  of  value,  should  be  compiled  from 
those  of  other  municipalities,  only  so  far  as  those  courses 
are  the  results  of  ripe  experience,  and  are  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  human  mind  in  process  of  education.  Edu- 
cation is  a growth,  not  a creation.  “ Whatsoever  a man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,  ” is  not  more  true  in  the 
moral  or  the  physical,  than  it  is  in  the  educational  world. 
If  we  employ  superficial  teachers,  if  our  course  of  study, 
printed  or  oral,  is  based  on  the  showy y on  the  snpej^ficialy 
on  the  things  that  please  for  the  hour,  we  reap  just  what 
we  sow,  we  get  just  what  we  bargain  for.  If  we  employ 
solid  teachers,  those  of  thorough  education  and  ripe  schol- 
arship, if  our  course  of  study  is  one  that  educates,  that  so 
trains  our  sons  and  daughters  that  when  they  take  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  for  themselves,  partly  or  wholly,  they 
are  able  to  grasp  new  subjects,  cut  new  paths,  then  also- 
we  get  just  whcit  we  bargain  for.  Within  the  last  few 
years  much  complaint  has  been  made  that  the  schools  do 
not  teach  the  pr'actical ; by  which,  I suppose  is  meant, 
for  example,  that  a boy  just  from  the  first  class  in  the 
Grammar,  or  perhaps  the  High  School,  is  not  able  to  go 
into  a bank,  counting  house,  store,  or  other  place  of  bus- 
iness, and  do  on  the  first  day,  week,  or  month,  the  partic- 
ular work  of  a book-keeper,  clerk,  or  porter,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  the  same  facility  as  one  who  may  have  held 
the  position  for  months  or  years.  It  is  not  in  the  line  of 
school  education  to  fit  one  for  any  particular  place  ; but 
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it  is  the  work  of  the  school  to  so  educate  the  mind,  and 
through  it  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  voice  and  the  ear,  that 
one  can  master  any  particular  work  undertaken  in  a rea- 
sonable time,  but  any  attempt  to  educate  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  hand  or  the  voice,  other  than  through  the  intellect,  must 
and  will  end  in  failure  as  often  as  tried.  That  the  demand 
for  more  of  the  practical  should  have  been  heeded  and 
yielded  to  in  a degree  I grant,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
reforms,  there  is  a limit  beyond  which  one  cannot  go 
without  detriment  to  the  cause  he  would  serve.  Wdthin 
ten  years  our  course  of  study  has  been  greatly  modified, 
and  so  modified  that  great  gains  have  been  made  in  some 
lines — the  average  pupil  of  three  years  in  school  reads, 
writes,,  draws  and  sings  better  than  the  one  of  five  years 
formerly  did.  This  is  a noble,  praiseworthy  achievement, 
but  it  has  been  achieved  at  too  great  a sacrifice.  My 
own  observ^ation  and  creditable  information  furnished  by 
teachers  of  skill  and  experience  convince  me  that  our 
pupils  do  not  leave  our  Grammar  schools  to  enter  the 
work  of  life,  or  to.  enter  the  High  School  with  as  good 
mental  training  and  power  to  grasp  new  duties  and  enter 
upon  new  departments  of  study,  as  they  formerly  did. 
Wdiat  is  the  remedy.^  So  modify  our  Course  of  Study 
that  we  hold  all  we  have  gained  and  regain  all  we  have 
lost.  This  is  feasible  with  proper  thought,  care  and  pa- 
tience directed  to  this  object. 

1 am  not  now  prepared  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  this  matter,  but  I am  giving  it  earnest  attention 
and  thought,  as  well  as  advising  and  consulting  with  lead- 
ing teachers  and  educators,  and  hope  before  the  close  of 
the  present  school-year  to  have  my  ideas  so  cr}^stalized  as 
CO  place  them  before  you  in  a tangible  and  practicable  form. 
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VII.— I'RAININO  SCHOOL. 

A dozen  or  more  years  ag^o  there  came  to  be  a feeling, 
founded  on  fact,  that  the  several  Normal  Schools  of  this 
State  were  inadecjuate,  as  sources  of  supply,  for  even  the 
cities  and  large  towns  of  the  Com  tfion wealth.  I'here  came 
also  a feeling  that  much  of  the  work  done  in  those  schools 
could  be  done  as  well  in  the  Academies  and  High  School 
at  or  near  the  homes  of  many  of  the  students,  and  at  a less 
expense.  Moreover,  it  was  thought,  and  justly  so,  that 
more  experience  in  actual  teaching  ought  to  be  obtained 
by  those  preparing  to  teach,  as  their  education  was  pro- 
gressing, than  was  then  received  in  the  Normal  Schools. 
Hence  Training,  or  Normal  Practice  Schools,  began  to  be 
established  in  this  and  other  vStates.  Lawrence  early  went 
into  this  movement,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1869  the  Train- 
ing School  was  opened  in  the  Cross  Street  School  House 
— the  first  occupancy  of  the  re-modeled  building.  This 
school  has  accomplished  much  in  improving  the  teachers 
^ of  the  city,  and  some  of  its  graduates  are  among  the  most 
successful  of  our  teachers.  That  some  of  these  would 
have  been  equally  successful  but  for. the  Training  School 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  the  path  to  success  might  have 
been  more  rugged  and  circuitous,  but  that  all  would  have 
been  as  successful  without  the  experience  of  that  school, 
cannot  be  claimed.  Our  Training  School  has  never  been 
open  to  the  criticism  of  attempting  too  much,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  some  other  places.  It  has  done  some  excellent 
work,  especially  in  the  police  or  mechanical  management  of 
schools  ; still  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  ever  made  the 
best  of  its  opportunities.  Its  failure  to  do  so  is  not  charge- 
able to  any  one  cause,  yet  prominent  among  these  causes 
is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  life  it  never 
had  a shigle  responsible  head.  A dual  government. 
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whether  in  school,  church  or  state,  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  sooner  or  later  end  in  failure.  It  has 
npver  been  seriously  proposed  by  men  skilled  in  political 
affairs,  that  there  should  be  two  presidents  of  the  Repub- 
lic, two  governors  of  a state,  or  two  mayors  of  a city,  vested 
with  equal  authority,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Yet 
the  Lawrence  Training  School  existed  for  ten  years,  and 
did  some  good  work  under  just  these  conditions.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1879,  Miss  Lilly  P.  Shepard,  a graduate  of 
Westfield  Normal  School,  a teacher  of  experience  in  the 
Training  School  at  Springfield,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  school  as  principal,  and  Miss  Clara  Lear,  one  of  the 
(orm^r  Associate  Principals,  was  mdid^  Ass ista7it  Principal. 
A course  of  study,  having  for  its  two-fold  object  the  in- 
crease of  literary  culture  and  the  normal  training  of  the 
"sub-teachers,  was  laid  out  and  entered  upon.  This  ar- 
rangement continued  through  the  last  school  year,  during 
which  commendable  progress  was  made  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  regime.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
Miss  Lear  was,  at  her  own  request,  relieved  from  further 
service  in  this  school,  and  Miss  Clara  T.  Wing,  a graduate 
of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  a teacher  of  two  years’ 
eminently  successful  experience,  one  of  which  was  in  the 
Oliver  School,  was  made  Assistant  Principal,  and  so, con- 
tinues The  plan  of  organization  and  work  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.: — There  is  a Principal  and  an  xAssistant 
Principal,  upon  whom  devolve  the  two-fold  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  on  a primary  school  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils,  in  ten  grades,  occupying  six  (6)  rooms, 
having  a five  year’s  course  of  study,  or  doing  the  whole 
work  of  school  education  from  the  initial  primary  to  the 
eighth  grammar  grade,  and  the  giving  one  year’s  course 
of  study  in  normal  training  and  a half  in  normal  teaching. 
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There  are  eighteen  (i8)  sub-teachers  in  three  classes 
ot  six  (6)  each — a senior  or  third- term  (twenty  weeks) 
class,  each  of  whom  has  charge  of  a room  the  entire  time 
and  has  completed  the  Normal  Course  of  Study — a middle 
or  second  term  class,  who  divide  their  time  about  equally 
between  study  and  recitation  to  the  Principal  or  Assistant, 
and  assisting  the  Seniors  in  the  care  and  teaching  of  each 
room,  and  a junior  or  first  term  class,  who  alternate  with 
the  middle  class  in  study  and  recitation,  and  assisting  the 
Seniors.  There  is  also  a part  of  each  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  when  the  whole  twelve  of  the  middle  and  junior 
classes,  for  general  work  and  criticism,  are  under  the  Prin- 
cipal or  Assistant  Principal,  during  which  the  Seniors 
have  entire  charge  of  the  school,  aided  by  only  one  of  the 
Principals.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  remark  that  the 
above  arrangement  from  causes  not  necessary  to  mention** 
here  is,  as  yet,  ideal  rather  than  real,  and  will  not  be  fully 
realized  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school-year  in 
September,  but  it  will  be  nearly  so  in  February,  when  it 
is  expected  that  a class  of  four  will  leave  this  school  to 
enter  upon  service  elsewhere  in  our  schools,  and  that  at 
least  four  (possibly  six)  others  will  enter  the  new  Junior 
Class. 

The  rides  of  this  school  were  at  the  meeting  in  Jidy  so 
amended  as  to  remove  all  restrictions  as  to  residence.  The 
following  is  the 

COURSE  OF  STUDY: 

[Note. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  work  of 
organizing,  governing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  work 
recognizes  the  necessit)^  of  a thorough  knowledge,  first,  of  the  laws  of 
growth  or  development  of  the  mind  ; second,  of  the  subjects  required 
to  be  taught ; and,  third,  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  The  sub- 
jects are  taught  on  the  topical  plan,  text  books  being  used  as  reference 
books.  Teaching  exercises  by  the  Principal  and  the  Sub-Teachers  form 
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a large  part  of  the  class  work.  Throughout  the  course  written  abstracts 
of  lessons  and  written  criticisms  are  required.] 

JUxMIOR  CL.\SS. 

1.  Mental  Philosophy — with  especial  reference  to  teaching. 

2.  Nature  and  Design  of  Object  Lessons,  followed  by  lessons  upon 
Objects ; upon  Color,  Size,  Weight  and  other  Qualities  of  Objects. 

3.  Number  and  Arithmetic. 

4.  School  Management,  including  Organization  and  Government. 

5.  Lessons  on  the  Trades. 

6.  Penmanship. 

7.  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

1.  Reading;  the  different  methods  illustrated  and  discussed. 

2.  Form. 

3.  Place  and  Geography,  with  use  of  Moulding-Board. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

5.  First  Lessons  in  Mineralogy  and  Zoology. 

6.  Botany. 

7.  Language. 

8.  History  of  Education,  including  the  Life  and  Laws  of  Pestalozzi 
and  other  Educators.  ■ 


VIII.— HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  the  head  of  our  educational  .system,  has 
undergone  marked  changes  during  the  year,  consequent 
upon  its  increased  number  of  pupils  and  the  increased 
number  of  teachers.  The  hall  has  been  divided  so  as  to 
make  one  large  school-room,  capable  of  seating  one  hundred 
and  ten  (iio)  pupils,  two  large  recitation  rooms,  and  a 
dressing-room  for  young  ladies,  so  that  the  third  floor  of 
the  building  nearly  corresponds  with  the  second  floor,  as 
originally  built.  This  affords  opportunity  to  divide  the 
school  into  two  large  departments,  (Senior  and  Junior,) 
presided  over  and  governed  respectively  by  the  master 
and  the  sub-master,,  and  removing  the  latter  from  the 
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anomolous  position  he  formerly  held,  making  him  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  name,  what  his  title  indicates. 

All  these  changes  are  preliminary  and  preparatory  to 
the  changes  that  are  making,  and  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Course  of  Study  and  instruction,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
hoped  the  school  will  better  meet  the  higher  educational 
wants  of  the  community  in  which  it  holds  so  prominent  a 
place.  Further  changes  are,  however,  imperative  in  the 
direction  of  better  accommodations  for  laboratory  work 
and  additional  recitation  rooms,  as  the  number  of  pupils, 
the  number  of  departments  and  the  number  of  teachers 
maybe  increased,  which  see  Art.  IV.,  (School  Buildings). 

Concerning  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  there  is 
an  increasing  interest  and  consequent  dissatisfaction,  not 
only  with  us,  but  throughout  the  entire  State,  if  not  the 
whole  country.  I will  only  remark  that  such  have  been 
the  chanofes  in  the  demands  of  business  and  manufactur- 
ing,  as  well  as  other  avenues  of  useful  life,  the  old  classi- 
cal course,  while  as  useful  as  ever,  and  should  be  main- 
tained essentially  intact  for  those  who  desire  it,  no  longer 
meets  the  just  demands  of  higher  public  education,  and 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  High  School  in  this 
country  depends  on  whether  or  not  those  charged  with  the 
direction  of  public  education  have  the  good  judgment  and 
foresight  to  so  modify,  enlarge  and  improve  the  Course  of 
Study  and  instruction  that  those  graduates  entering  at 
once  the  business  of  life,  the  Institutes  of  Technolog)%  or 
the  Scientific  Departments  of  the  colleges,  can  and  shall 
be  as  well  educated  as  those  who  enter  upon  the  Classical 
Course  in  the  colleges.  Work  is  being  done  on  our 
Course  of  Study  for  this  school,  which  will  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  present  school-year,  and  will  give 
us  a course  adequate  to  the  just  demands  upon  a High 
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School.  The  following  class  graduated  June  25,  1880: 


FOUR  YEARS’  COURSE.^ 


tpiomas  bakes, t 

EMILY  OLIVER  BATTLES, 

JOHN  CORPS  BOWKER,  JR., 
ELLEN  ALVIRA  CALL, 

MARY  JANE  CAVINY, 

WILLIAM  ERNEST  CLARK, 
ANNIE  MINTO  CORDLEY, 

MARY  EVANGELINE  CUMMINGS, 
JOHN  JOSEPH  DONOVAN, 
HARRY  ROBINSON  DOW,t 
PERSIS  PHILLIPS  DRAKE,  j 
HAITIE  MARIA  ELLIS, 

ROBERT  JOSEPH  GREEN, 
CATHERINE  ALPHONSA  HP:ARN, 
MARY  THERESA  HENNESSY, 


MITTIE  HARMON  JACKSON, 

*The  three  years’  course  was  abolished  in  1879- 
tClassical  Course.  ^.Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 


MARY  ANNA  KEHOE, 

JOSEPHINE  BERNICE  KEMPTON, 
NELLIE  CLARE  MAGOUN, 

FONNIE  MOSHER, 

MARY  MOULTON,! 

ANSEL  EDWARD  PENDLETON,! 
SARAH  WEBSTER  PROCTOR, 

IDPXA  ALICE  REED, 

ANNIE  OSGOOD  SAUNDERS, 

VESTA  ELLEN  SHACKFORD, 

ALICE  SHATTUCK, 

FANNIE  MAY  SHERxMAN, 

CHARLES  EDWARD  SPALDING. 
MINNIE  FRANCES  SMITH, 

WILLIS  HAWTHORNE  TEWKSBURY, 
ELLEN  LOUISA  TOYE. 


IX.— GRAMxMAR  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  housed  in  four  different  locations, 
and  occupy  twenty-three  (23)  separate  rooms  in  the  school 
buildings  of  the  city,  seventeen  (17)  at  the  Oliver,  the  on- 
ly building  entirely  so  occupied,  three  (3)  at  the  Packard, 
two  (2)  at  Warren  Street,  and  one  (i)  at  the  Washing- 
ton. In  my  judgment,  the  number  of  locations  should  not 
be  increased,  but  they  are  capable  of  better  distribution, 
as  set  forth  in  the  review  of  Art.  IV  (School  Buildings)  of 
this  report,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here. 

Concerning  the  work  and  value  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
I find  very  much  to  commend,  and  am  fully  persuaded 
that,  as  a whole,  they  have  at  no  time  in  their  histvory  been 
more  valuable  than  now.  The  only  criticism  that  can  be 
justly  made,  is  set  forth  in  Art.  VI.  (Course  of  Study), 
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which  applies  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  all  our  schools. 
One  fact  in  connection  with  these  schools  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  their  direction  and  good  management,  namely  : that 
three-fourths  of  the  pupils  who  enter  them,  do  not  com- 
plete the  course  or,  at  least,  do  not  enter  the  High  School, 
that  they  are  the  JiigJiest  institutions  for  this  public  edu- 
cation, the  colleges  of  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of 
our  city  ; and  I am  convinced,  if  this  fact  gains  the  atten- 
tion and  hold  of  the  public  mind  which  its  importance  de- 
mands, that  no  reasonable  care,  painstaking  or  expense, 
will  be  with-held  from  their  support. 

X.— MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

I Speak  of  these  as  one  because,  in  most  cases,  they  are 
housed  or  grouped  in  the  same  buildings,  and  because  the 
term  “ Middle’'  has  no  logical  place  in  school  classification, 
and  is  used  in  few  municipalities.  The  course  of  study  in 
them  is  graded  in  ten  classes,  covering  a period  of  five 
years— from  the  time  pupils  may  enter  the  public  schools 
for  the  first  Mime,  until  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
Grammar  Schools,  at  the  supposed  age  of  ten  years.  In 
no  direction  have  the  minds  of  experienced  educators,  for 
the  last  few  years,  been  more  exercised,  or  exercised  to  bet- 
ter purpose,  than  in  aiding  this  class  of  schools. 

F'ormerlyit  was  supposed  that  the  scholastic  attainments 
required  for  their  successful  management  were  more  lim- 
ited than  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools.  ^ But  experi- 
ence has  shown  that,  ‘so  far  as  the  common  schools  are 
concerned,  no  higher  ability,  either  natural  or  acquired, 
can  be  better  or  more  profitably  employed  than  here,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  initial  primary  grade.  “As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined,  ” has  more  of  prac- 
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tical  force  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  course,  and  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  for  poor  teaching  later  in  the  course, 
to  destroy  or  overcome  the  value  of  a good  beginning, 
while  a poor  or  erroneous  beginning  can  rarely  be  sup- 
plemented or  overcome  by  subsequent  good  teaching, 
however  thorough  or  well  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

To  take  young  children  entirely  without  habits  of 
thought  or  study,  restless,  full  of  life  and  happiness, — keep 
them  full  of  these,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  them  down 
to  the  labor  of  stucty  and  thought,  is  well  worth  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  very  best  minds — of  teachers  and  edu- 
cators. The  progress  among  us  in  this  direction  of  late 
years,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation,  but  I think  very 
much  more  may  and  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement. The  human  mind  early,  very  early  and  nat- 
urally, seeks  the  reason  why,  and  should  at  the  very  out- 
set be  trained  on  that  rather  than  on  any  dogmatical  and 
ex-cathedra  basis,  and  to  this  end  greater  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  preparation  and  selection  of  teachers  who 
are  to  do  this  initiatory  work.  Let  us  hold  .all  we  have 
gained,  and  seek  to  gain  the  more. 

These  schools  now  occupy  fourteen  (14)  school  build- 
ings wholly,  and  parts  of  three  (3)  others,  having  sixty- 
one  (61)  single,  four  (4)  double  schoolrooms,  and  four 
(4)  recitation  rooms,  devoted  to  their  exclusive  use,  to 
which  will  be  added  one  entire  building  of  four  (4)  single 
school  rooms,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term. 

XI.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING. 

The  desirability  of  educating  the  hand  and  the  eye  has 
been  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  it  seems, 
among  other  things,  to  be  the  especial  province  of  this  de- 
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partment  to  do  a large  part  of  this  work.  Comparatively 
few  years  have  passed  since  the  Commonwealth  made  this 
work  obligatory  as  a branch  of  study  in  the  common 
schools.  I.awrence  was  among  the  very  earliest  cities  to 
prepare  for  it,  and  has  had  only  one  watchword,  “ pro- 
gress, ” for  more  than  ten  years.  At  the  very  outset  it 
was  found  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  school 
authorities  of  Boston,  that  no  one  in  this  country  was 
such  a master  of  the  art  of  Drawing  popularized  as  to  be 
a standard  authority.  Hence  the  State  and  the  Metropo- 
lis, acting  in  concerted  union,  called  a gentleman  from 
England  to  inaugurate  and  carry  forward  this  work  until 
there  should  arise  a whole  corps  of  teachers  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  competent  to  carry  on  this 
department,  as  a branch  of  common  school  education,  in 
the  same  sense  as  “ competent  ” is  used  in  reference  to 
those  branches  taught  in  the  schools  since  their  founda- 
tion. From  the  first,  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  with 
vigor  in  this  city,  and  mainly  in  comformity  with  the  plan 
laid  down  by  the  State  Directoi'.  Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  who 
now  has  charge  of  this  w'ork,  as  Director  of  Drawing,  had 
nearly  completed  the  course  at  the  Normal  Art  School  in 
Boston,  when  called  to  his  present  position,  and  is  now 
on  his  fourth  year's  service.  He  has  the  entire  instruc- 
tion of  this  department  in  the  High  School,  giving  four 
half  days  each  week  to  that  work,  whereby  all  the  pupils 
of  that  school  can,  and  most  do,  avail  themselves  of  his 
instructions,  a thing  especially  desirable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Training  School  is  mostly  recruited  from  the 
High  School.  Mr.  Colby  also  gives  one  lesson  per  month 
in  each  of  the  other  school  rooms  in  the  city,  and  makes 
himself  conversant  with  the  work  and  worth  of  each  teach- 
er in  this  branch,  and  in  addition  to  this,  gives  courses  of 
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lessons,  so  that  all  teachers  who  never  have  had  the  pre- 
scribed course  in  drawing  may  attend  and  perfect  them- 
selves in  this  branch  of  instruction.  He  also,  aided  by 
an  assistant,  has  charge  of  a very  large  class  in  Geomet- 
ric Drawing,  in  the  Evening  Schools,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  Free  Hand,  Machine,  and  Architect- 
ural Drawing  in  these  schools. 

XII.— MUSIC. 

This  department  continues,  as  in  previous  years,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Wdlliam  W Keays,  who  spends  two  days 
each  week — Mondays  and  Thursdays — in  our  schools — 
one  hour  on  each  of  these  days  in  the  High  School  and 
the  remaining  time  in  the  Common  Schools,  much  in  the 
same  way,  though  with  less  frequency,  as  the  Director 
of  Drawing. 

XIII.— ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOLS. 

These  Parochial  Schools,  having  an  enrollment  of  some 
twelve  hundred,  (1200,)  have  during  the  year  moved 
into  their  new  and  very  commodious  rooms,  on  Haverhill 
Street,  opposite  St.  Mary's  church.  I have  paid  them  two 
brief  visits,  (one  in  company  with  a member  of  this  Board, 
the  other  in  company  with  another  of  the  city  pastors). 
Saving  that  two  or  three  of  the  rooms  for  the  younger 
children  were  too  full  for  the  best  work,  I was  well  im- 
pressed with  all  I saw,  and  especially  so  with  one  recita- 
tion in  English  and  another  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

The  reciprocal  relations  between  these  and  the  Public 
Schools,  spoken  of  by  my  predecessor,  have  continued 
‘during  the  year.  Three  of  the  graduates  are  doing  good 
work  in  our  Training  School,^  preparatory  to  teaching.  I 
am  reluctant  to  mention  it  in  this  connection,  but  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  wished  that  the  French  Parochial  Schools 
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could  be  placed  on  as  good  a basis  , as  are  these  schools, 
thereby  complying  with  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  doing  good  work  in  the  line  of  preparation  for  free 
American  citizenship. 

XIV.— EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  continue  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  with  a 
considerably  larger  attendance  than  last  year.  They  were 
opened  on  Monday,  Nov.  8th.  The  Evening  High  School 
— in  charge  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hall,  of  this  city,  (a  graduate 
of  our  High  School  and  of  one  year  in  the  undergraduate 
course  at  Harvard,)  assisted  by  Mr.  William  L.  Tohey,  a 
graduate  of  the  Worcester  County  Institute, — numbers 
some  thirty-five  (35)  pupils,  and  is  doing  good  work. 

All  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools  are  under  the  gene- 
ral charge  of  the  Director  of  Drawing,  assisted  by  Mr. 
George  E,  Morris,  of  this  city,  a student  in  the  Normal 
Art  School  in  Boston,  who  has  the  especial  charge  of  the 
Geometric  and  Free  Hand.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lawrence,  of  the 
Pacific  Mills,  has  charge  of  the  Machine  and  Mr.  Fred.  P. 
Fogg,  a draughtsman  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Emerson,  has 
charge  of  the  Architectural  Drawing.  These  classes,  all 
told,  number  full  one  hundred  (100).  The  west  room, 
on  the  lower  floor  of  the  High  School  building,  was, 
(when  the  changes  before  spoken  of  were  made,)  set 
apart  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Drawing  department, 
(day  and  evening),  and  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
It  is  well  worth  the  time  of  anyone  of  our  citizens  to  step 
into  this  room  on  any  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  or 
Friday  evening,  and  see  the  earnest  and  careful  work  there 
being  done  by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages. 
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The  Common  Schools  (as  last  year)  are  held  in  the 
Oliver  and  Packard  school-houses.  In  the  former  fifteen 
(15)  rooms,  ten  (10)  for  men  and  boys  and  five  (5)  for 
women  and  girls),  are  occupied  each  three  evenings  per 
week,  with  an  average  thus  far  of  thirty  (30)  pupils  per 
room,  each  room  being  und^r  the  care  and  instruction  of 
two  (2)  teachers.  Mr.  William  Ramsden,  of  this  city, 
now  a studem  in  the  Boston  University,  a teacher  of 
considerable  experience,  has  charge  of  this  school.  It 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  or  not  the  best  results 
are  attainable  by  massing  so  large  a number  under  one 
roof  for  this  kind  of  work.  My  own  impressions  are  that 
were  this  school  housed  in  three  or  four  separate  buildings, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  nearer  the  homes  of 
the  pupils,  better  results  would  be  secured. 

At  the  Packard,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Shute, -master  of  the 
day  school,  is  in  charge.  Three  (3)  rooms,  one  (1)  for  men, 
one  (i)  for  boys,  and  one  (i)  for  women  and  girls,  with 
two  (2}  teachers  each,  are  occupied,  with  about  the  same 
average  attendance  (but  with  a much  smaller  enrollment 
per  room)  as  at  the  Oliver.  Better  results  are  being 
secured  here  than  in  the  larger  school,  still  all  these  schools 
are  doing  reasonably  well. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Appropriated  by  City  Council $1,800.00 

Expended  for  Salaries  of  Teachers $1,494.55 

“ • “ “ Janitors 74.80 

“ “ “ Incidentals 228.21 

Unexpended  Balance 2.44 


$j  ,8no.oo 
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XV.— KNF(3RCKMi:N^r  OF  'IMF  “F.ACTORY  LAW”  AND  Tf3F 
SUPPRFSSION  OF  TRUANCY. 

I speak  of  these  under  one  head,  not  ])ecaiise  they  have 
any  connection  in  their  nature,  but  because  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  relating  to  school  attendance,  they  do 
have  an  intimate  relation,  also,  because  the  School  Board 
has  wisely  committed  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  on  the 
subject  of  attendance,  to  one  and  the  same  officer. 

The  Commonwealth  has  by  legislative  enactment  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  and  committed  itself  to  com- 
pulsory education.  The  term  “ Factory  Law  ” is  unfor- 
tunate in  that  it  encourages  the  popular  and  wide-spread 
impression,  that  it  is  only  in  manufacturing  establishments 
that  the  law  applies,  while,  on  the  contrary,  its  provisions 
are  that  all  children  under  ten  (lo)  years  of  age  are  not 
to  be  })ut  to  any  regular  employment,  but  are  to  attend, 
or  do  the  equivalent  of  attending,  the  public  schools  all 
the  time  such  schools  are  in  session,  until  they  are  ten 
years  old.  Between  the  ages  of  ten  (lo)  and  fourteen 
(14)  they,  must  attend  at  least  one  hundred  (100)  days, 
or  two  hundred  (200)  half  days,  in  each  year,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  such  time  in  any  one  year  cannot  be  deducted 
from  the  specified  time  in  any  subsequent  year.  From 
fourteen  (14)  to  sixteen  (16)  the  attendance  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  the  school  department  is,  during  that  time, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  certificates  of  age  and  see- 
ing that  all  boys  and  girls  unemployed,  go  into  the  public 
schools,  and  these  provisions  apply  alike  to  all  children, 
whether  in  the  service  of  parents  or  guardians  (in  their 
homes  or  elsewhere),  in  stores,  counting  rooms  or  shops, 
as  well  as  in  incorporated  manufacturing  establishments. 
It  may  not  be  altogether  modest  or  appropriate  for  one  of 
so  brief  service  as  myself,  to  criticise  or  suggest  amend- 
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merits  to  any  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  especially 
when  such  statute  has  had  the  careful  thought  and  expe- 
rience of  leading  educators  and  legislators  through  a series 
of  years,  and  may  fairly  be  supposed  well-nigh  perfect  ; 
yet  I cannot  forbear  saying  that  Jiiunanity,  in  the  shape 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  facility,  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  statutes,  seem  to  require  their  amendment  in  two  par- 
ticulars : — . 

Humanity. — Large  numbers  of  families  with  large  num- 
bers of  children  less  than  fourteen  (14)  years  old,  are 
constantly  arriving  in  our  city  from  other  states  and  coun- 
tries. The  children  can  rarely  secure  any  school  -attend- 
ance in  the  places  from  which  they  come,  and  their  pa- 
rents are  usually  ignorant  upon  this  subject.  Often  times 
they  have  spent  their  last  dollar  in  reaching  here  ; neith- 
er the  parents  or  older  children  can  find  employment,  but 
the  younger  children  can  do  so,  and  by  the  product  of 
their  labor,  want  may  be  kept  froYii  the  door  until  hus- 
band, wife,  or  older  children  can  find  service.  But  under 
the  present  law,  no  child  under  fourteen  (14)  years  old, 
can,  even  in  such  an  extremity,  labor  for  a single  day,  un- 
til he  shall  have  ma.de  one  hundred  days  school  attend- 
ance I would  suggest  that  measures  be  taken  to  have 
the  law  so  amended  that  this  Department  may,  in  such  ex 
treme  cases,  grant  leave  of  labor  before  compelling  at- 
tendance, the  time  thus  borrowed  to  be  made  up  in  the 
future. 

Facility. — The  second  particular  in  which  I would  sug- 
gest amendment  is  this : I think  four  years,  of  one  hun- 
dred ( I oo)  days  in  each  year,  is  too  short  a time,  and  falls  short 
of  the  limit  of  school  age,  as  defined  by  the  statutes  on  that 
subject.  I think  the  time  should  be  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred (100)  days  in  each  year  for  five,  (5,)  years,  ending 
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with  the  fifteenth  birthday,  after  which  time  the  attendance 
should  lie  optional,  and  that  when  any  pupil  passes  the 
fifteenth  birthday,  this  Department  should  issue  to  those 
requesting  a certificate  of  that  fact,  which  should  be 
received  as  conclusive  evidence,  and  the  Department  should 
have  no  further  responsibility  in  the  matter.  I am  per- 
suaded that  this  would  secure  a better  education  to  large 
numbers  before  they  pass  their  fifteenth  birthday,  and 
would  remove  what  is  now  to  a large  extent  optional 
attendance,  so  optional  that  many  persons  between  fourteen 
(14)  and  sixteen  (16)  are  neither  at  work  or  in  school. 
Another  practical  difficulty  found  in  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  that  it  makes  no  special  provisions  as  to  when 
children  shall  be  in  school,  or  when  they  may  labor,  so 
that  any  child  has  the  right  to  go  into  school  at  any  time 
in  any  one  term,  complete  that  term,  and  continue  into 
the  next  term  until  the  required  one  hundred  (100)  days 
attendance  is  made,  then  leave — it  may  be  one,  two,  or 
three  weeks — any  time  before  an  examination  or  promo- 
tion. To  all  who  are  any  way  conversant  with  the  classi- 
fication of  our  schools,  it  needs  no  argument  or  statistics 
to  show  that  this  involves  a great  loss  of  time  to  the 
pupils  thus  coming  and  going,  saying  nothing  of  the 
‘ injury  to  the  schools  into  which  these  children  come  and 
from  which  they  go.  Under  a vote  of  this  Board,  sustained 
as  to  its  legality  by  the  City  Solicitor,  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  by  which  certificates  expire  at  only  two  points 
in  each  year — with  the  months  d January  and  August. 
With  possibly  a single  exception,  the  movement  meets  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments,, 
as  well  as  the  individuals  and  firms  employing  child 
labor.  The  city  of  Fall  River  has  operated  on  this  plan 
for  some  three  or  four  years.  Through  it  any  school 
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child,  who  is  compelled  to  labor  half  the  time,  can  have 
an  entire  term  in  school,  secure  his  promotion  to  the  next 
superior  class,  go  to  his  employment,  be  out  of  school  an 
entire  term,  with  both  contiguous  vacations,  return  to  the 
classification  to  which  he  was  entitled  when  he  left.  He 
uses  his  term  more  economically,  secures  better  results  in 
his  school  work,  and  is  not  a disturbing  element  in  his 
school. 

The  Industrial  School  continues  a powerful  auxiliary  in 
the  suppression  of  Truancy.  That  there  have  been  fewer 
commitments  for  this  cause  durinor  the  last  than’  in  some 
previous  years  does  not  argue  that  our  excellent  Truant 
Officer  has  been  less  vigilant,  or  less  useful,  but  rather 
that  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  master  of  the 
situation,  and  that  the  race  of  truants  is  gradually  becom- 
ing extinct.  Aided  by  his  own  horse  and  carriage,  he 
continues  to  do  most  excellent  service,  and  finds  his  time 
fully  employed.  I do  not  exaggera’te  in  saying  that  the 
Department  is  singularly  fortunate  in  having  the  services 
of  one  so  well  adapted  by  age,  natural  endowments  and 
large  experience  in  its  service,  not  to  say  anything  of  the 
advantages  of  having  this  entire  work  controlled  by  a 
single,  competent  hand,  as  compared  with  committing  it 
to  two  or  three  inferior  hands,  as  is  done  in  many  places 
where  the  demands  of  the  service  are  similar  to  our  own. 
With  the  exceptions  before  alluded  to,  our  streets  are 
practically  clear  of  legal  truants. 

XYL— APPOINTMENTS  AND  SALARIES. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  any  department  of 
industry,  in  regulating  its  price,  is  as  old  as  civilization 
itself.  It  is  certain  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  parties 
to  any  contract.  It  is  as  certain,  if  not  as  well  defined, 
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that  the  employer  is  the  judge  of  the  quality  of  service  he 
desires  and  the  price  he  will  pay  for  it.  Often  times  he  is 
in  a position  to  say  whether  or  not  he  will  employ  at  the 
price  asked,  or  refuse  to  employ  at  all,  while  the  employee 
is  not  so  often  in  a position  to  dictate  the  price  From 
this  state  of  things  has  arisen  late  years  much  of  the  ap- 
parent and  real  misunderstanding  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed.  I'he  School  Committee,  by  election 
of  the  citizens  and  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  are 
the  judges  of  the  quality  of  service  they  ought  to  employ 
in  carrying  on  the  public  schools.  Observation  and 
experience  have  long  since  convinced  me  that  the  reason 
why  teachers  salaries  are  no  higher,  is  because  the  service 
attainable  is  of  so  poor  a quality.  In  other  words,  as  a 
rule,  School  Boards  are  more  reluctant  to  dispense  with 
services  of  teachers  of  high  qualifications  and  high  pay 
than  with  those  of  inferior  service  and  lower  salaries,  and 
that  in  seeking  new  appointees  those  of  presumably  high 
qualifications  and  consequently  commanding  larger  pay 
are  in  the  greater  request. 

F'or  the  last  four  or  five  years  salaries,  based  on  the 
supposed  quality  of  the  work,  have  been  obtained  in  this 
city.  The  principle,  though  difficult  of  application,  is 
correct,  one  universally  applied  in  well-appointed  estab- 
lishments employing  labor.  In  the  main  it  has,  in  my 
judgment,  been  well  and  fairly  applied  with  us,  and  the 
value  of  our  schools  has  increased  under  its  application. 
1 am  aware  that  some  teachers  are  restive  under  it  and 
feel  it  unjust,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  of  our  younger 
teachers,  who,  as  a whole,  are  doing  good  work,  and  whose 
salaries  and  usefulness  are  steadily  increasing,  complaints 
do  not  come  from  those  who  are  doing  the  best  work  and 
are  paid  the  larger  salaries,  but  rather  from  those  who 
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believe  that  time  does  all,  instead  of  a fewxhings,  in  making 
one  a good  teacher. 

I do  not  know  one  teacher  who  does  not  claim  the  right 
and  privilege  of  asking  a different  service,  or  of  leaving 
the  service  altogether,  when  it  appears  advantageous  to  do 
so.  Has  not  the  other  party  to  the  contract  the  same 
privilege,  and  ought  .it  not  to  use  its  privilege  when  it 
appears  advantageous  to  do  so? 

At  the  last  annual  election  it  was  my  earnest  endeavor, 
so  far  as  previous  knowledge  and  the  brief  experience  of 
three  months  had  enabled  me  to  become  conversant  with 
the  work,  worth  and  adaptations  of  each  teacher,  to  so 
change  the  locations  and  relocate  our  corps  of  teachers 
that  it  would  be  more  valuable.  That  some  mistakes 
were  made,  I cannot  doubt.  But  I have  yet  to  learn 
where  any  school,  (I  apply  the  word  to  the  pupils  housed 
in  a single  building),  has  lost  in  usefulness,  and  it  is  a 
fact  admitted  by  many  teachers  that  great  gains,  have  been 
made  in  many  of  the  schools.  I have  only  to  regret  that 
the  data  then  at.  hand  did  not  justify  further  work  in  the 
same  direction. 

XVIL— DISCIPLINE. 

An  ignoramus — a poor  scholar  in  books — cannot,  by 
any  fiction,  keep  a really  good  school.  It  is  equally  true 
that  a good  scholar  may  be  a failure,  but  if  so,  it  will 
be  through  lack  of  method  in  imparting  instruction  and  a 
lack  of  certain  mental  qualities,  without  which  one  cannot 
be  a controlling  mind.  Many  of  these  qualities  are  often 
of  slow  growth  and  development,  but  they  are  found  soon- 
er or  later  with  our  most  successful  teachers  and  those 
who  govern  with  least  use  of  the  rod.  Were  it  possible 
to  supply  all  our  schools  with  the  best  class  of  teachers 
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now  employed,  corporal  punishment  would  rapidly  disap- 
pear. It  is  diminishing  in  frequency  and  the  spirit  of  its 
administration  is  improving,  but  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  point  where  it  can  be  dispensed  with  entirely.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  society  at  large  is  so  far 
purged  of  the  aptness  to  do  evil  that  criminal  courts  and 
houses  of  detention  are  no  longer  a necessity.  At  any 
rate,  so  long  as  it  is  needed  and  allowed,  teachers  should 
be  prudent  in  its  application,  but  when  obliged  in  the 
interest  of  law  and  order  to  resort  to  it,  they  should  be 
fully  supported  in  its  use. 

XVII L— TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

For  some  ten  years  the  calendar  year  has  been  divided 
into  fofty  (40)  weeks  (net)  of  term  time,  and  twelve  (12) 
weeks  of  vacation  and  recess.  The  work  of  our  schools 
is  arranged  in  two  terms  of  twenty  (20)  weeks  each,  the 
first  term  opening  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  and 
the  second  term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February.  There 
is  a vacation  of  nine  (9)  weeks  in  July  and  August,  and 
one  of  one  (ij  week  at  the  close  of  the  first  term.  There 
is  a recess  of 'one  (i)  week  at  Thanksgiving  and  one  of 
one  (i)  week  at  Fast.  This  arrangement  so  breaks  term 
time,  that  there  is  never  more  than  twelve  (12)  nor  less 
than  eight  (8)  weeks  continuous  service  in  school  work. 
This  arrangement  is  generally  acquiesced  in  as  meeting 
the  wants  and  convenience  of  our’  people,  and  is  substan- 
tially that  of  the  larger  municipalities  of  the  State. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  suggest  >vhether  or  not  the  great 
mass  of  our  children,  who  do  not  leave  their  homes  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  in  summer,  cannot  better 
employ  a portion  of  their  time  in  the  school-room  than  on 
the  street.  Boston  was  the  last  of  the  eastern  cities  of  our 
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country  to  adopt  the  “consolidated”  vacation.  One  of 
her  most  eminent  educators — a man  long  on  her  School 
Board— opposed  to  the  last  the  reduction  of  term  time  to 
forty  (40)  weeks',  on  the  .ground  that  the  long  vacation 
would  induce  more  of  vagrancy  than  the  entire  year 
besides.  I think  the  time  not  far  distant  when  the  ques- 
tion of  fewer  hours  per  week  and  more  weeks  per  year 
will  have  to  be  met  for  the  reason  alluded  to  above. 
While,  as  before  said,  our  term  and  vacation  time  is  reason- 
ably satisfactory  to  all,  the  holiday  time  in  each  week  is 
not  so  clearly  settled.  Previous  to  1876  the  holiday 
time  was  the  same  as  adopted  by  this  Board  at  the  August 
meeting  of  the  present  year.  Inquiry,  and  the  record 
shows  that  there  was  no  greneral  desire  for  the  chanore  of 
1876,  when  made,  but  that  a large  majority  of  parents  and 
teachers  were  opposed  to  it  at  that  time,  and  that  in  the 
language  of  the  record  it  was  made  as  an  “experiment.” 
Twenty  years’  experience  as  a teacher,  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  systems,  had  convinced  me  that 
the  arrangement  then  discarded,  but  now  restored  was  by 
far  the  better.  My  observation  in  my  present  position 
during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  of  the  present 
year  strengthened,  if  possible,  the  conviction  that  the  old 
system  should  be  restored.  The  months  of  observation 
since  its  restoration  tend  so  much  in  the  same  direction 
that  I should  exceedingly  regret  a return  in  the  Common 
Schools  to  the  system  of  last  year.  Our  schools  are  now 
in  as  vigorous  working  condition  during  the  last  as  the 
first  half  of  the  week..  The  time  for  recreation  and 
for  those  services  at  home,  which  are  in  more  or  less 
demand  in  most  of  our  families,  is  made  more  available 
and  useful,  and  the  attendance  was  never  better  under 
any  system. 
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In  reference  to  the  High  School,  being  without  any  con- 
siderable experience,  I am  not  so  decided.  Still  I think 
one  session  of  four  hours  on  each  week  day  the  better 
arrangement,  whether  considered  in  a sanitary  or  educa- 
tional point  of  view — unless  that  school  be  put  on  the 
same  time  as  the  other  schools — which  in  a community 
situated  as  is  ours,  I do  not  deem  wise. 

XIX.— CONCLUSIOxV. 

In  concluding  this  general  review  of  the  work,  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  our  schools,  I do  not  follow  the  custom 
of  many  such  reports,  by  saying  that  never  before  were 
they  in  so  good,  useful  or  promising  a condition,  because 
as  intimated  more  than  once,  I am  not  sure  that  such  is 
the  fact.  Yet  I believe  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  city  of  similar  population  and  charac- 
ter in  the  state,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  country,  and  our 
citizens  are  to  be  congratulated  that  their  schools,  as  a 
whole,  are  so  valuable.  That  they  are  in  a position  more 
susceptible  of  improvement  in  better  methods  of  study 
and  thought,  than  ever  before,  I am  fain  to  believe.  But 
unless  “ progress,  ” and  that  by  rational  methods,  be  the 
watchword  and  the  action  of  those  charged  with  their  di- 
rection and  care,  there  can,  there  will  be,  no  improvement. 
It  remains  for  those  charged  with  this  work  in  the  next, 
and  in  future  years,  to  say  what  direction  shall  be  taken, 
and  may  the’  Giver  of  all  good,  grant  the  wisdom  needed 
for  the  execution  of  such  a trust. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools, 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE,. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number 

Enrolled. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily  At- 
tendance. 

Per  cent  of  At- 
tendance. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

p'irst 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 
'1  erm. 

High 

194 

186 

179 

182 

174 

182 

96.9 

98.1 

Oliver 

870 

983 

767 

826 

739 

793 

96.2 

96.0 

Packard  

300 

397 

336 

314 

226 

300 

96.0 

95-5 

Warren  St 

224 

248 

184 

182 

177 

173 

96.1 

96.5 

Washington  . . . 

352 

297 

281 

272 

265 

266 

94.1 

97-4 

Training 

494 

357 

386 

293 

357 

308 

92.9 

95-1 

Woodland  St..  . 

163 

^73 

132 

145 

124 

139 

93*9 

96.2 

Prospect  St. . . . 

241 

290 

194 

233 

187 

220 

96.1 

94.0 

Walton 

251 

216 

184 

189 

171 

175 

94-3 

93-0 

Newbury  St. . . . 

i8t 

182 

145 

142 

138 

136 

95-5 

95-9 

Harrington  . . . 

300 

259 

I 

202 

218 

194 

213 

9.6.0 

95-9 

Amesbury  St..  . 

249 

186 

161 

140 

T55 

132 

96.1 

95*2 

Pine  St 

196 

192 

M7 

147 

139 

137 

94.0 

97-9 

Cross  St 

241 

219 

181 

178 

171 

178 

94.6 

95-0 

Franklin 

395 

394 

289 

284 

00 

272 

96. 1 

96-3 

Lowell  St 

263 

257 

189 

204 

179 

200 

94.8 

98.0 

Riverside 

268 

238 

204 

214 

i93 

201 

94-3 

96.1 

Saunders 

323 

299 

272 

251 

255 

237 

93-9 

94.6 

Union  St 

179 

152 

132 

I I 2 

125 

ITT 

,94.8 

98.0 
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TABLE  “B.” 


ROLL  OF  HONOR, 


SHOWING  THE  NAME  OF 
THE  YEAR  1 8*8o 
LEAST  A 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.') 
Minnie  E.  Ayrey, 
Charles  H.  Clark, 
liyron  E,  Crowell, 

Ida  L.  Dawson, 
Limothy  J.  Uineen, 
Louise  M.  Leonard, 
Frank  A.  Sherman, 
Mary  F.  Williams, 
William  Greenwood, 
James  J.  Gillen. 
Cornelius  A.'  McCarthy, 

{Half  Year.) 
William  J.  Barry, 
Marianna  Blanchard, 
John  C.  Bowker,  Jr., 
Margaret  L.  Brennan,  . 
Caleb  T.  Briggs, 

Roscoe  E.  Brown, 
William  H.  Buswell, 
Wilson  R.  Butler, 
William  H.  Cahill, 

Ellen  A.  Call, 

William  E.  Clark, 

Ada  E,  Cross, 

Bridget  G.  Doherty, 
Burrit  N.  Dow, 

Harry  R.  Dow, 

Fred  G.  Dyer, 

Annie  Eastham, 

Sarah  L.  French, 
George  W.  Glass, 

Ella  L.  Josselyn, 

Emma  B.  Josselyn, 


EACH  PUPIL  WHO  WAS  ] 
, ALSO,  THE  NAMES  OF  IT 
HALF  YEAR  OF  CONSECI 
IN  THE  SAME  YEAR. 


Howard  S.  McAyeal. 
Annie  T.  Mooers, 
Hattie  E.  Palmer, 
Charles  A.  Pillsbury, 
George  Riley, 

Fred  H.  Safford, 
Kingsbury  Sanborn, 
Edith  St.  S.  Saunders, 
George  T.  Saunders, 
Lizzie  L.  Sherman, 
James  E.  Simpson, 
Alice  M.  Smith, 
Florence  Smith, 
Arthur  L.  Snell, 

FMgar  H.  Whittredge, 
Susan  M.  Worswick, 
Fred  Crabtree, 
Thomas  F.  Leonard, 
John  J.  Murray, 

Grace  M.  Hall, 
Herbert  E.  Noble, 
Gladys  Carr, 

Annie  J.  Carter, 

Wm.  H.  Martin, 
Timothy  J.  Collins, 
Josiah  R.  Howe, 
Thomas  A.  Leary, 
John  B.  Leonard, 
Edgar  S.  Rideout, 
Frank  E.  Snow, 

Susie  G.  Carter, 

Carrie  E.  Collins, 
Grace  F.  Conway, 
Annette  L.  Currier, 
Annie  A.  Driscoll, 
Lucy  M.  Higgins,. 


^'OT  ABSENT  OR  TARDY  FOR 
lOSE  WHO  MADE  AT 
jTIYE  TIME 


Anna  E Fingree, 

Effie  R.  Pettigrew, 
Henrietta  Safford. 

OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

♦ i^One  Year.) 
Margaret  Hearn, 

Abbie  F.  Sullivan, 
Frank  A.  Thornley, 
Augusta  W.  Horne, 
Frank  Paul, 

Joseph  Greenwood, 
Ralph  Barry, 

Charles  Carr, 

Fred  McCleary,.^ 

Clara  Bin  ns, 

Joseph  Cotter, 

John  Sullivan, 

Grace  E.  Currier, 
Frank  McCaffrey, 
Bertram  Hamor, 

Peter  Smith, 

Grace  H unkins, 

Joseph  O’Brien, 

Mabel  Storer, 

Ten  a V.  Harrington, 
Eliza  Wardman, 

Hattie  Hodgdon, 
Frank  Cutter, 

Alice  Lamprey, 

Geo.  A.  Severance. 
Benjamin  W.  Ward, 
Herbert  W.  Ham, 
Frederick  E.  Williams. 
xAdolphus  Simmers, 
Albert  Adams, 
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Mary  East  ham, 
Morris  Ash, 

Gertie  Getchel, 

Geo.  Ward, 

Charles  Reardon, 
Owen  J.  Cox, 

I'hos.  A.  Dunne, 
Lillian  Colley, 

Mary  Gingrass, 
Lenda  Morse, 

Joseph  Rostron, 
Charles  A.  Locke, 
Fred  Emerson, 
Grace  Craig, 

Henry  Donovan, 
Henry  Simmers, 
Alice  Dre^vry, 

Wm.  H.  Damren, 

{Half  Year.) 

Elizabeth  McCauley, 
Carrie  Lutterworth, 
Ida  J.  Knowles, 
James  Lord, 

Almah  Fosdick, 
Alford  Frost, 

Fred  Newhall, 
Hannah  M.  Brown, 
Geo.  C.  Coit, 

John  M.  Gallison, 
Arthur  F.  Holt, 
Albion  I.  Nowell, 
Rose  Severance, 
Emma  G.  Libbetts, 
Chas.  E.  Trumbull, 
Etta  F.  Knowles, 
Wesley  France, 
James  Horner, 
Herbert  Foster, 
Cornelius  Sweeney, 
Maggie  Arthur, 
Martha  Coupe, 

Maud  Hunkins, 

John  Bingham, 

John  Caviny, 

Frank  Mullen, 
Bertram  Osgood, 
Eddie  Waterman, 


Benjamin  Henry, 
Henry  McQueeney, 
William  Pedrick, 
Eugene  Woodbury, 
Mary  Barrie, 

John  Hickey, 

Marion  Howard, 
William  Pearson, 
Frank  Sheehan, 
Robert  Willman, 
Emily  Briggs, 

G.  Fred  Osgood, 
Alice  Hayden, 

Angie  L.  Alexander, 
Helen  x\l.  Church, 
Emma  J.  Harris, 
Isaac  Kantrowitz, 
Frank  Melvin, 
William  A.  Shattuck, 
Grace  E.  Strout, 

Elsie  Withington, 
Marv  Dineen, 
Maurice  Cobe, 
William  Roesner, 
David  Moorehouse, 
(7eorge  Greeley, 
William  M.  Barrie, 
Patrick  Muldoon, 
Michael  Dowd, 
Mabelle  Greeley, 
James  McDonald. 
Bennie  Robinson, 
Ella  Penniman, 

John  Hickey, 

Grace  Thomas, 

Fred  Martin, 

Fred  Jackson, 

John  Cahill, 

Mary  Jordan, 

Annie  McGowan, 
Daniel  Murray, 

Abbie  Truell, 

Louise  Morse, 

James  Carter, 

Charles  Smith, 

Hattie  Butterworth, 
Daniel  Driscoll, 
Daniel  O’Leary, 


Joseph  Shattuck, 
William  Brown, 

Ida  Lithgow, 

Frank  Cullen, 

Grant  Miner, 

Annie  McDermott, 
William  L.  Curtis, 
John  J.  Donlan, 
Patrick  xA.  Mun  ay, 
Ida  M.  Peacock, 
Herbert  Ward  well, 
Carlos  C.  Closson, 
Michael  Healey, 
Harry  L.  Rice, 
Michael  Maloney, 
Harlie  Lerned, 

Lottie  J.  Ricker, 
William  Smith, 
Emmett  Doherty, 
James  Burke, 

James  Bride, 

Hattie  Dearborn, 
Cora  E.  Lawrence, 
Thomas  W.  Eastham, 
Helen  M.  C.- Davis, 
Robert  A.  Gray, 
Frank  Osgood, 
Blanche  B.  Robinson, 
Elizabeth  G.  Toole, 
Eva  J.  Knowles, 
Wnlliam  J.  Herron, 
George  Fuller, 

Joseph  Flanagan, 
John  Sweeney, 

Louise  Burnham, 
Annie  Dearborn, 
Georgie  Soper, 
Clinton  Andrews, 
Samuel  Bromily, 
Arthur  Congdon, 
Esther  Leavock, 
William  O’ Hearn, 
William  Robinson, 
Jeremiah  Sullivan, 
Herbert  True, 

George  Cobe, 

Fred  Robinson, 
Minnie  Fisk, 
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Minnie  Hutchinson, 
Mabel  Pollard, 
Florence  L.  Collum, 
James  F.  (Iriffin, 

M.  Alice  Hornier, 
Agnes  V.  Murphy, 
Amy  Peacock, 
Fdward  F.  Snell, 
Minnie  B.  Sugatt, 
Fred  C.  Wainwright, 
Alice  Eastwood, 

May  McCleary, 

John  C.  Sanborn,  Jr., 
William  T.  Brewster, 
Harry  Cole, 

J.  Forrest  Burnham, 
James  Looney, 
Clarence  Craig, 
Annie  Emmenegger, 
George  Moorehouse, 
Edwin  Stannard, 
Hazen  Prescott, 
Grace  Truell, 

Walter  Sellers, 
Michael  Kennedy, 
Lillian  Harding, 
James  Henderson, 
Cornelius  Mahoney, 
Luke  McNulty, 

Paul  Richwagen, 
Harry  Tucker, 

Dora  Barry, 

Alice  Dixon, 

Ella  T.  Williams, 
George  Sharrock, 
Katie  Daley, 

Fred  I'itus, 

Adelia  Campbell, 
Nora  Scott, 

Percy  Yeaw, 

Betsy  Whittaker, 

Ida  Morrison, 

Carrie  Gilbert, 
William  Barry, 
Michael  Brogan, 
Mary  G.  Collity, 
John  Grieves,  Jr., 
Myra  Martin, 


Joseph  Sutcliffe, 

Angie  E.  Waugh, 

Belle  Arthur, 

Weaker  A.  Dunlaj), 
.Annie  L.  McGibbon, 
Alice  Mason, 

Philip  O’Connell, 
Mary  Packard. 

PACKARD  SCHOOI.. 

( One  Year. ) 
Harry  M.  Beals, 

Mary  C.  McAloon, 
'I'homas  E.  Allen, 
Edward  E.  Luscomb, 
William  Mahoney, 
Lizzie  M.  McAloon, 
Charles  E.  Allen, 
Maud  E.  Elwell, 
Charles  H.  Lavelle, 
Jessie  P.  Hackett, 
Andrew  A.  Luscomb, 
Sadie  Hughes. 

{Half  Year.') 
Michael  Scanlon, 
Willis  Sargent, 

Minnie  B.  Elwell, 
Jeremiah  F.  O’Leary, 
George  L.  Thompson 
Florence  McCarthy, 
Charles  Beam, 

Lizzie  Carroll, 

Herbert  C.  Edmester 
Selma  M.  Manel, 
John  P.  Welch, 

John  Gillespie, 

Sarah  J.  Robinson, 
Daisy  R.  Cutler, 
Carrie  A.  Nelson 


Harry  'Pomlinson, 

John  J.  Hurley, 

Emma  B.  Hatch, 

Arthur  B.  Carter, 

Bessie  A.  Ridley, 

Annie  B.  Flint, 

Emma  Claus, 

H.  Evelina  Conant, 
Mattie  Rushy, 

Herbert  L.  Sargent, 
James  J.  Carey, 

John  J.  Ryan. 

Willie  H.  Knowles, 
William  J.  Bradley, 
Arthur  A.  Winkley, 
Helena  I.  Burton, 

Josie  M.  Cadmus, 
Catharine  F.  Desmond, 
James  P.  Ewart, 

James  E.  Allen, 
Elizabeth  M.  Gamble, 
Frank  Whittemore. 

Mary  A.  Brown, 

John  J.  Larkin, 

Abbie  B.  Ray, 

Mary  Conley, 

Mary  E.  Ryan, 

Lily  M.  Brown, 

Edith  M.  Collins, . 

Eva  G.  Hartley, 

Louise  S.  Stemler, 

Willie  F.  McAloon. 

WARREN  .STREET  SCHOOL- 

( One  Year.) 
Mabel  Miller, 

Robert  Craig, 


Mary  Foster, 
Albert  Trumbull, 

Elizabeth  A. 'sidebottom,pb‘'y  , 

George  O.  Abbott, 


John  W.  Carden, 
Herbert  Manahan, 
Whlliam  Sullivan, 
William  S.  Dean, 
Maggie  T.  Hart, 
William  H.  Morrisey, 


Thomas  D.  Knowles,. 
Mary  Jones, 

Matthew  Conlin, 
{Half  Year.) 
Frank  S.  Blood. 
Charles  J.  Carter,. 
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Louis  Charnock, 

Frank  A.  Hale, 

Louis  Holt, 

Joseph  Jackson, 

Justin  Sidiey, 

Bertha  Gibson, 

Arthur  Wood, 

Abbie  Oliver, 

Mabel  Stackpole, 
Elizabeth  Whatmore, 
Edmund  Higha, 

Fred  Higham, 

George  'Lurner, 

Martha  Stott, 

Nellie  Walton, 

Charles  E.  Pearce, 
Bertha  M.  Thorn, 
William  McEvoy, 

Mary  Long, 

Eddie  Booth, 

Gertie  Freeman, 

Alice  E.  Young, 
Edward  Henry, 

Lizzie  Crabtree, 

Annie  Lightfoot, 
Florence  Long, 
Florence  Mellor, 

Lizzie  Bradshaw, 
Edward  Kneeland, 
Fred  Brundrett, 

Bartley  Conlon, 

Frank  A.  Thornley, 
Fred  E Williams, 
Augusta  W.  Horn, 
William  R.  Pedrick,Jr., 
Fred  Whitehead, 

Mary  Craig, 

Harriet  A.  Holland, 
Annie  E.  Foster, 

Nellie  B.  Foster, 

James  H.  Brundrett, 
Lizzie  M.  Runnells, 
Jeannie  l\L  Wright, 
Maggie  Tomlinson, 
Maggie  Sullivan, 
Herbert  C.  Hyde, 
George  A.  Willson. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year  ) 
Charles  D.  Brown, 
Moses  Marshall, 

Nellie  M.  Choate, 
Robert  McFarlane, 

{//a// Year.) 

Clara  B.  Hatch, 
Mildred  Withington, 
Nellie  Kerr, 

Fanny  Fitzgerald, 
William  Marshall, 
Frank  Cousins, 

Alice  M.  Speed, 
Christina  Bremmer, 
Alexander  McFarlane, 
Maggie  Harding,  * 

Ida  M.  Stratton, 

Carrie  A,  Meserve, 
Jennie  M.  Gibson, 
Joseph  Dunderdale, 
Agnes  E.  Connors, 
Alice  S.  Drewry, 

Frank  H.  Woodcock, 
Clara  Drown, 

Etta  H.  Penniman, 
Carrie  Yeaton, 

James  H.  Stratton, 
Bertha  E.  Rediker, 
Ruth  E.  Wood, 
Richard  Dewhirst, 
Robert  J Bower, 
Charles  H.  Choate, 
Frank  Bower, 

Ninnie  A.  Brown, 
William  McQuestion, 
Sarah  1.  Ingham, 
Nellie  Rediker, 
Clarence  J.  Howarth. 
Amos  Harris, 

John  Parr. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.)  , 
Herbert  Peavy, 

John  McGrath, 


George  Heys, 

Mary  Cuddy. 

{Half  Year.) 
Joseph  Burke, 

Julia  Barrett. 

Maurice  Howard, 
Joseph  Kiley, 

Mary  Hester, 

Rosetta  Mitchell, 
Louisa  Keilig, 

Sarah  Ward 
Kate  Kennealy, 

Guy  Neal, 

George  Morris, 
Berenice  Peavy, 
Thomas  Hearn, 
George  Nichols, 

John  Casey, 

Frank  McDermott, 
Maggie  Price, 

James  Lennon, 
Charles  Ernst, 

Joseph  Hogan, 

James  Marston, 
Campbell  McLachlan, 
Alfred  Griffin, 

Alice  Peachy. 

WALTON  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 
Willie  Parker. 

{Half  Year.) 

Annie  Brooks, 

Mary  Butts, 

Harry  Burley, 

Annie  Connell, 
Michael  Ford, 

James  Garvin, 

James  Griffin, 

Daniel  Knowland, 
Albert  Lithgow, 
William  McAllister, 
James  McNulty, 

John  Muldoon, 

Lizzie  Murray,. 
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Michael  Murphy, 

Louis  Packard, 

Arthur  Prince, 

John  Scanlon, 

Lorenzo  Hall, 

Walter  Wiley. 

WOODLAND  Sr.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 
Annie  Moran, 

Alice  Kastham. 

(//a/f  Year.) 
Helen  Parry, 

F2dna  Barry, 

.Albert  Drummond, 
Joseph  Feistel, 

Jessie  Hall, 

.-Mice  Hall, 

Albert  Horner, 

Kate  Heaney, 

Joseph  Lanigan, 
Jeannette  McLane, 
Edward  Moran, 

John  Noble, 

Arthur  Roebuck, 
HuldaZshegner. 

PROSPECT  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 
Herman  Meier, 

John  Beard, 

Minnie  Borst. 

{Ba//  Year.) 

Nellie  Chubb, 

.Annie  Weber, 

Sarah  Saville, 

Ida  Weinhold, 

Ida  Borst, 

F5dmund  Beck, 

Eddie  Pflug, 

Alice  Barnfield, 
Matilda  Erler, 

Ida  Graichen, 

Annie  Miler, 

Edith  Roesner, 

Annie  Stiegler, 


Charles  'Power, 

Charles  Kniipler, 
Richard  Leshner, 
.Albert  Leshner, 

George  Nice, 

Alfred  Wolfe, 

Fbnil  Weber, 

George  Hoffman, 
Charles  Hazen, 

'Phomys  Judge, 

Fklward  Pacjuette, 
William  Stuart, 

Amy  Kniipfer, 

HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 

Luke  Devine, 

Moses  Nussbaum. 

( Half  Year. ) 

Kate  Thompson, 
George  Littlefield, 
Joseph  Wefers, 

Fderman  Zschegner, 
Mary  White, 

Annie  Ernst, 

Ernest  Alley. 

Joseph  Rogers, 

Charles  Dresher, 
Margaret  Loftus, 

Alice  Cullen, 

Ada  Riordan, 

Sarah  Bland, 

Call  Victor, 

Annie  Bouschler, 

David  Bigham, 
Charlotte  Wiemai, 
Lena  Lautenslager, 
Joseph  Carter. 

NEWBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 
Lena  Stoddard, 
Margaret  McAllister, 
Lizzie  Gordon, 

Fred  Sargent. 


{Half  Year.) 
Herbert  Morgan, 

Frank  Smart, 

Frank  Bugbee, 

F'red  Chandler, 

Fb'nest  F'rost, 

Mary  'Poomey, 
Josephine  Moolic, 
Josephine  W'eight, 
Minnie  Zschegner, 
William  McNulty, 

Fred  Beck, 

Leo  Morse, 

Walter  Kershaw, 
Joseph  Love. 

AMESBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 
Bertie  Merrick, 

May  Ingham, 

George  Bolduc, 

John  McGovern, 
Bertwell  Varnum. 

{Half  Year.) 
Nellie  Hogan, 

Cora  Jackson, 

Mattie  Small, 

Josie  L^odge, 

Sadie  Remick, 

Edgar  Webb. 

George  Merrick, 

Eva  Neal. 

PINE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{Half  Year.) 

Maurice  O’Brien, 
Batty  Daley, 

Michael  Connors, 
Maurice  Murphy, 
James  Dwyer, 

Henry  Fitzpatrick, 
Michael  Garvin, 

\Villie  Fitzpatrick, 
Joseph  Garvin, 
Matthew  Hagerty, 
Jane  Fitzgerald, 
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Delia  Ryan, 

Katie  Towle, 

Bridget  Mulcahy. 

CROSS  ST.  SCHOOL. 

i^One  Year.') 
Caroline  McLeod, 
David  Bruce, 

John  Forsyth, 

George  Ingham. 

{Half  Year.) 

Ella  Flanagan, 

James  Callahan, 

Louis  de  Mars, 

Willis  Kimball, 

Fred  Richardson. 
Alexander  Kantrowitz, 
Alice  Lamprey, 
Gertrude  Townsend, 
Joseph  Bryant, 

John  Chalk, 

Herbert  Hatch, 
Samuel  Coan, 

William  Sculley, 
Newell  Foster, 
Margaret  Nair, 
Blanche  AVoodbury, 
Eugenie  Flanagan, 
Minnie  McLeod, 

Eva  Hodgdon, 

Samor  Forsyth, 

Frank  Higgins, 

Joseph  McDonnell, 
Albert  Farrell, 

Addfe  Bicknell, 
Charles  Vose, 

Joseph  Murphy, 

Lottie  Belle  Pratt. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 
Emma  Cushing. 

{Half  Year.) 
Ezillias  Chemise, 
Emma  Cushing, 
Minnie  B.  Dolbier, 


Belle  Dunton, 

Charles  Haskell, 

Mary  E.  Heffernan, 
Lizzie  Herron, 

Maggie  Herron, 
Georgiana  Houston, 
Ernest  Jewell, 

Maurice  F.  Leach, 
Grant  E.  Miner, 

Mary  J.  O’Brien, 
Esther  M.  Phelps, 
Gertrude  E.  Sanborn, 
John  San  try, 

Milo  Sweeney, 

Joseph  Sutcliffe, 

Ida  Roberts, 

Frank  Turner. 

LOWELL  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 
Eva  Crompton, 

Ida  Freeman, 

Elia  Horn, 

Annie  Houston, 

Cyrus  Bean, 

George  Blaisdell, 

John  Ellis, 

John  Sidley* 

Albert  Sidley. 

{Half  Year.) 
George  Coulie, 

Daniel  Coughlin, 
James  Duggan, 
Joseph  Edgcomb, 
George  Foster, 

Fred  Harrison, 

Fred  McKeown, 
George  Page, 

John  Richardson, 
Edward  Richardson, 
Charles  Travisee, 
Thomas  Wilson, 
Agnes  Bagge, 

Ida  Dean, 

Ada  Davenport, 
Leora  Dexter, 
Adelaide  Edgcomb, 


Clara  Gilbert, 
Elizabeth  Houston, 
Nellie  Jordan, 
Elizabeth  McIntyre, 
Nellie  Stackpole, 
Nellie  Sullivan, 

Nellie  Wilkinson. 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 
Ida  F.  Lighthouse. 

{Half  Year.) 
Ida  Jackson, 

Charles  Keogh, 

Eva  Larive, 

F^rank  McKnight, 
Margaret  Taylor, 

Lily  Thompson, 

Maud  Thompson, 
Alfred  Britner, 
George  Bradley, 
Dougald  Campbell, 
Elizabeth  Cameron, 
Theresa  Delaney, 
Charles  Fish, 

Edwin  G.  Holt. 

SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 
.William  Boyle, 
Herbert  Lovejoy, 
William  Lovejoy, 
Julia  O’Leary, 

Agnes  Garvin. 

{Half  Year.'} 
Mabel  Carter, 

Minnie  Collins, 

Lily  Bowman, 

Mary  Driscoll, 

Annie  Leahy, 
Bridget  Maxwell, 
Katie  Neylon, 

Alfred  Lovejoy, 

Susie  Clark, 

Annie  McCarthy,. 
Nettie  Lovejoy, 
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\a///ac  Cluier, 

Harry  Ikircroft, 

Mary  La  hey, 

Annie  Desmond, 

John  Hi^Uey,  ist, 
Kdward  lUirton, 
Arthur  Dean, 

James  Klwell, 

Henry  Laline, 

Frank  Poor, 

Maggie  Garvin, 

Sarah  Carter, 

Warren  H.  Robinson, 
Leslie  Snow, 


John  Barton, 

James  Collins, 
John  Fitzgerald, 
'I'homas  Hughes, 
lAlith  Clark, 
Maggie  Hickey, 
Mary  Horrigan, 
Mary  Thompson, 
Carrie  Donovan, 
James  Hickey, 
Daniel  Murphy, 
Thomas  Bowker, 
Michael  McCartin. 


UNION  3T.  SCHOOL. 

{One  Vea?'.) 

Fred  Beals, 

Ida  xManel. 

{Half  Year.) 
Willie  Cooney, 
Andrew  Farmer, 
Rudolph  Miller, 
Byron  Nichols, 

Jane  Aldus, 

Addie  Doble, 

Annie  Favor, 

Annie  Manel. 


TABLE  “C.” 


Showing  the  name,  school,  work  and  city  residence  of  each  teacher ; 
also  the  date  of  entering  the  sei'vice  of  the  city.  When  two 
dates  are  given,  the  former  indicates  the  original,  the 
last  the  present  entrance.  G,  denotes  a 
Grammar,  M,  a middle,  and  P, 
a p7'imai'y  grade. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Room.  Name.  City  Residence. 

1.  Edwin  H.  Lord,  Master,  246  Jackson  Street, 

Philosophy,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

2.  A.  M.  Richardson,  Sub -Master,  87  Garden  Street, 

Mathematics  and  Latin. 

6.  Mary  A.  Newell,  Head  Ass’t,  103  Haverhill  Street, 

Latin  and  Greek  Lang,  and  Lit. 

5.  Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  do.,  31  E.  Haverhill  Street, 

Elocution,  Eng.  Lit.,  French  and  German. 

4.  Ada  Lear,  Assistant,  82  Bradford  Street, 

Latin  and  Greek  Lang,  and  Lit. 

3.  Katharine  A.  O’Keeffe,  Ass’t,  125  Hampshire  Street, 

Rhetoric,  Physiology,  Book-keeping  and  Math. 

7.  Alice  E.  Birtwell,  Assistant,  243  Haverhill  Street, 

Mathematics  and  Latin. 

8.  Grace  M.  Johnson,  Assistant,  3 Jackson  Court, 

Latin,  History  and  Eng.  Lit. 


Date. 

1880 

1879 

1866 

1856-70 

1874 

1873 

1870-80 

1878 
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OLIVER 

SCHOOL. 

Room 

Name. 

Grade.  City  Residence. 

Date. 

Barrett  B.  Russell,  Master, 

77  Bradford  St., 

1879 

Hall, 

Catherine  A.  Brassill, 

I G.,  195  Oak  St., 

1874 

I . 

Abbie  A.  Smith,  • 

2 G.,  74  Garden  St., 

1878 

2. 

Mary  E.  Cook, 

2 G.,  Haverhill  Road, 

1861 

3- 

Eleanor  McDonald, 

3 G.,  84  Garden  St., 

1879 

4- 

hillen  F.  Reed, 

3 G.,  1 7 Valley  St., 

1878 

5- 

Emma  L.  Mitchell, 

♦4  G.,  77  Bradford  St., 

1880 

6. 

Alice  L.  Lanman,  '• 

4 G.,  26  Tremont  St., 

1877 

7- 

Cyilthia  Hawley, 

5 G.,  42  Lawrence  St., 

1861 

8. 

Charlotte  M.  Taylor, 

5 G.,  107  Garden  St., 

1865 

9- 

Minnie  B.  Noyes, 

6 G.,  9 E.  Haverhill^St., 

1880 

lO. 

Estelle  Rcdington, 

6 G.,  62  Lawrence  St., 

1879 

II. 

Mary  C.  Durgin, 

7 G.,  1 10  Summer  St., 

1877 

12. 

Emily  J.  Danforth, 

7 G.,'  21  Orchard  St., 

1865 

13- 

Sarah  J.  Austin, 

7 G.,  62  Lawrence  St., 

1880 

14. 

Sarah  H.  Drake, 

8 G.,  26  Tremont  St., 

1878 

15- 

Annie  A.  Reed, 

8 G.,  5 Valley  St., 

1878 

16. 

Emma  K.  Shaw, 

8 G.,  62  Lawrence  St., 

1880 

PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

1. 

Edward  P.  Shute,  Master, 

I & 2 G.,  4 Bailey  St., 

1877 

2. 

Julia  P.  Tompkins, 

3 & 4 G.,  13  South  St., 

1866 

3- 

Harriet  M.  Doane, 

5 (S:  7 G.,  228  Common  St., 

1863 

4- 

Jessie  M.  Dunn, 

6 & 8 G.,  Essex  House, 

1879 

5* 

Ida  E.  Alathews, 

I M.,  10  Hazen  Ct., 

1878 

6. 

.Ella  F.  Eastman, 

2 M.,  3 New  Pacif.  Cor., 

1880 

7- 

Lillian  E.  Larrabee, 

3 & 4 M.,  19  Atlantic  Cor., 

1880 

8. 

Ellen  J.  Cusack,  i, 

, 2 & 3 P.,  19  Pine  St., 

1879 

WARREN 

ST.  SCHOOL. 

I.* 

Sarah  E.  Torrey,  Principal, 

5 & 6 G.,  245  Lowell  St., 

1869 

2. 

Harriet  P.  Stevens, 

7 & 8 G.,  38  Lowell  St., 

1878 

3- 

Mary  L.  Birtwell, 

I & 2 M.,  187  Broadway, 

1878 

4* 

Rosa  Robinson, 

2 & 3 M.,  3 Green  St  , • 

1879 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

1 . 

Parnelia  J.  Ladd,  Principal, 

7 & 8 G.,  T03  Hav’erhill  St., 

1S67 

2. 

Annie  W.  Morrison, 

I & 2 M.,  3 Jackson  C't., 

^^55 

3- 

Frances  H.  Merrill, 

3.&  4 M.,  Methuen, 

1874 

4- 

Fanny  A.  Reed, 

1 & 2 P.,  106  Haverhill  St., 

1858 

5- 

Hattie  Stokes, 

3 & 4 P.,  2 Atlantic  Cor.,^ 

1877 

6. 

Eva  F.  Kershaw, 

5 & 6 P.,  259  Broadway, 

1880 

WOODLAND 

ST.  SCHOOL. 

I.* 

Julia  1.  Underhill,  Principal,  2, 

3 & 4 M.,  10  Prospect  St., 

1878 

2. 

Marcia  Packard,  i. 

, 2 & 3 P.,  37  Prospect  St.,  1863-77 

3- 

Harriet  B.  Collins,  4, 

, 5 &:  6 P.,  1 10  E.  Haverhill  St., 

1878 
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PROSPKCr  s 

iT.  SCHOOL. 

Room 

Name. 

Grade.  City  Residence. 

Date. 

I . 

Cicorgia  Patterson,  Principal,  i 

[ t'e  2 M.,  1 10  Summer  St., 

1877 

2. 

Mary  A.  Dame,  4 M.  & i P.,  Howe  Road, 

1873 

3- 

Mary  R.  S.  Collins, 

2 & 3 P.,  1 10  E.  Haverhill  St., 

1874 

1-3- 

Annie  S.  Moulton,  3 N 

1.  & 4 P.,  9 Fk  Haverhill  St.,  1880 

4- 

Fannie  H.  Stratton, 

5 I'm  125  High  St., 

1876 

4- 

Rebecca  M.  'Pozier, 

6 P.,  203  Haverhill  St., 

1876 

WALTON 

SCHOOL. 

I, 

Fannie  S.  Lee,  Principal, 

I & 2 P.,  31  Pk  Hav.  St.,  1859-78 

2. 

Lydia  P.  Stevens, 

3 tv  4 P.,  44  Orchard  St., 

1864 

3- 

Adelaide  d'homas. 

5 P..  73  Newburv  St.,  1866-78 

4- 

Mary  E.  Farmer, 

6 P.,  Pacific. House, 

00 

go 

NEWBURY 

ST.  SCHOOL. 

I. 

Aphia  C.  Eastman,  Principal, 

I M.,  103  Haverhill  St., 

1856 

2. 

Dora  M.  Harold, 

2 M.,  58  Haverhill  St., 

187.8 

3- 

Josephine  Cummings, 

3 M.,  74  Garden  St., 

1863 

4- 

Sarah  L.  Gallison, 

4 M.,  31  P3.  Haverhill  St., 

1874 

HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

I. 

S.  C.  Morrison,  Principal  p.  t.. 

I & 2 P.,  3 Jackson  Ct., 

1857 

2. 

Leslie  Dana, 

3 & 4 P.,  7 E.  Haverhill  St., 

1876 

3- 

Mary  A.  Hamilton, 

5 P.,  71  Berkeley  St., 

1870 

4- 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

6 P.,  46  Orchard  St., 

187a' 

AMESBURY 

ST.  SCHOOL. 

r . 

Mary  L.  Pdelding,  i. 

2 & 4 P.,  44  Summer  St., 

1872 

2. 

F'annie  E.  Titcomb, 

3 & 5 P.,  5 Valley  St., 

1880 

3- 

Anna  L.  Dyer, 

6 P.,  No.  Andover  Depot, 

1880 

PINE  ST, 

. SCHOOL. 

I. 

Emma  A.  Stevens,  Principal, 

I & 2 M.,  Pacific  House, 

1861 

2. 

Kate  L.  Conway, 

3 & 4 M.,  1 Idemont  St., 

1877 

3- 

Ellen  E.  Durrell,  i. 

2 & 3 P.,  12  Bradford  St., 

1867 

4- 

Annie  S.  Lane,  4, 

5 & 6 P.,  16  Greenwood  St., 

1880 

CROSS  S IC  SCHOOL. 

r. 

Louisa  J.  P'aulkner,  Principal, 

I & 2 M.,  47  Cross  St., 

■855^ 

2. 

Fannie  K.  Lamprey, 

3 & 4 M.,  277  Haverhill  St., 

1877 

3* 

Isabel  H Pratt,  i, 

2 & 3 P,  127  P'ranklin  St., 

1855 

4- 

Isabel  M.  Browning,  4, 

, 5 & 6 P.,  76  Garden  St., 

1870 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

I. 

Mary  D.  Torrey,  Principal, 

1 & 2 M.,  345  Lowell  Sr., 

1875 

2. 

Agnes  D.  McKay,  4 M.  & i P.,  19  E.  Haverhill  St., 

, 1808 

3- 

Helen  M.  Bean, 

2 & 3 P.,  Salem  Depot,  N.  H., 

1862 

4- 

Eva  Jackson, 

4 & 5 P.,  1 10  Summer  St., 

1878 

5- 

Sarah  L.  Austin, 

5 P.,  21  Bradford  St. 

1878- 

6- 

Hattie  L.  Carr, 

6 P.,  Ill  Concord  St.,, 

1878 
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LOWELL  ST.  SCHOOL. 


Room.  Name. 

Grade.  City  Residence. 

Date. 

I.  Sara  E.  Holt,  Principal, 

4 M.  & I P.,  5 Valley  St., 

1878 

2.  Florence  E.  Griffin, 

2 & 3 P.,  r6  Valiev  St., 

1878 

3.  Helen  H.  Dana, 

4 & 5 P.,  7 E.  Haverhill  St., 

1879 

4.  Carrie  R.  Hardy, 

6 P.,  Methuen, 

1880 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

I.  Sarah  T.  Birtwell,  Principal,  4 M.  i P.,  187  Broadwav, 

1876 

2.  Carrie  E.  Emerson, 

2 & 3 P.,  86  Concord  St., 

1873 

3.  Elizabeth  M.  Farnham, 

4 <&:  5 P.,  423  Lowell  St., 

1874 

4.  Fannie  P.  True, 

6 P.,  228  Common  St., 

1878 

SAUNDERS  SCHOOL.  ‘ 

I.  Clara  Lear  Principal, 

3 & 4 M.,  82  Bradford  St., 

1871 

2.  Martha  A.  Doyle, 

I P.,  64  Lowell  Road,  18' 

70-79 

3.  Margaret  T.  McCarty, 

2 & 3 354  Elm  St., 

1877 

4.  Marv  L.  Stevens, 

3 & 4 P , 162  Lowell  Road, 

‘873 

5.  Alice  M.  Ricker, 

5 &:  6 P.,  206  So.  Broadway, 

1874 

6.  Nettie  B.  Rand, 

6 P.,  no  Summer  St., 

1880 

UNION 

ST.  SCHOOL. 

r.  Mary  E.  Stevens, 

4 & 5 P.,  28  Farnham  St., 

1877 

2.  Nellie  L.  Stoddard, 

6 P.,  14  Washing’n  Cor., 

1877 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Lilly  P.  Shepard,  Principal, 

5 Valley  St., 

1879 

Clara  T.  Wing,  Asst.  Principal,  62  Lawrence  St.,  ' 

1879 

Sub 

-Teachers. 

I.  Elizabeth  A.  Harding, 

I & 2 M.,  15  Charles  St., 

1880 

Katharine  G.  Flemming, 

66  Willow  St., 

Annie  M.  Fisher, 

85  Bradford  St., 

2.  Cynthia  H.  True, 

3 M.,  120  E.  Haverhill  St., 

1880 

Kate  A.  Hearn, 

86  Oak  St., 

Ellen  J.  Sullivan, 

105  Hampshire  St., 

3.  Sarah  E.  Webster, 

4 M.  & I P.,  22  Andover  St., 

1880 

Annie  F.  McDermott, 

108  W'ater  St., 

Mary  J.  Caviny, 

135  Oak  St., 

4.  Carrie  J.  Pingree, 

2,  3 & 4 P.,  2 Morton  St., 

Mary  Moulton, 

165  So.  Broadway, 

Hattie  M.  Ellis, 

North  Andover  Depot, 

5.  Katharine  M.  Kenney, 

4 & 5 P.,  loi  Oak  St., 

Sarah  W.  Proctor, 

186  Essex  St., 

Ellen  A.  Call, 

35  Summer  St., 

6.  Minnie  L.  Severance, 

6 P.,  25  Tremont  St., 

Ellen  L.  Toye, 

368  Elm  St., 

Mary  A.  Kehoe, 

1 5 1 Chestnut  St., 

Drawing. — Eugene  C.  Colby,  85  Bradford  St.,  1877 

Music. — William  VV.  Keays,  390  Main  St.,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1875 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1881. 

(Regular  Meeting  last  Thursday  in  eacli  month,  at  7.30  P.  M.) 


HON.  HENRY  K.  WERST'ER,  Mayor,  Chairman, 

HOR.A  ITO  (}.  HERRICK,  Vice-Chairman. 

Term 

Expires. 

...  ( William  A.  Barkell,  79  Carden  Streeet,  1881 

ARD  I.  I Y.  Dawson,  46  Summer  Strett, 


Ward  2. 
Ward  3. 
Ward  4. 
Ward  5. 


)'  John  C.  S.anborn,  43  East  Haverhill  Street, 

I Joseph  V.  Sweeney,  220  Essex  Street, 

j John  P.  Gilmore,  300  Haverhill  Street, 

( Daniel  F.  McCarthy,  354  Elm  Street, 

\ Horatio  G.  Herrick,  i Auburn  Street,  (Jail.) 
( Geo.  E.  Chickering,  33  Tremont  Street, 

( William  McCallu.m,  47  Manchester  Street, 

I Charles  M.  Martin,  6 Acton  Street, 


1883 


1882 


C.ALEB  Saunder.s,  6 Andover  Street, 
Jos.  H.  Safford,  27  Abbott  Street, 


standing  committees  of  the  board. 


(The  Mayor  is  a member  of  each.) 


Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Sanborn,  Herrick  and  Barrell. 

Evening  Schools  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  McCallum,  Dawson  and 
McCarty. 

Text-Books. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Sanborn  and  Martin. 

Music. — Messrs.  Safford,  Chickering  and  Sweeney. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  Gilmore,  Dawson  and  Herrick. 

High  School. — Messrs.  Herrick,  Gilmore,  Saunders,  Sanborn  and 
Chickering. 

Grammar  Schools. — Messrs.  Barrell,  Salford,  Martin,  Chickering,  Mc- 
Carty and  Sweeney. 

Training  School. — Messrs.  Barrell,  Gilmore  and  Herrick. 

The  Standing  Committees  for  the  Middle  and  Primary  Schools  are 
the  members  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  several  Wards  where- 
those  schools  are  located. 


sect’y  of  the  board  and  sup’t.  of  schools. 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171  Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours:  11.30  a.  m.  to  12,30  p.  m ^ 
and  4 to  5 p.  M.,  except  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 


THIRTY- FIFTH 


AL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  - t . ^ 

CITY  OF  LAWRENCE, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


i88i. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. : 

Printed  by  A.  & C.  Morrison. 


Note. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held 
December  29th,  i88i,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  and  that 
three  thousand  (3000)  copies  of  the  same  be  published  for  distribu- 
tion. 


( 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.  29th,  1881. 
Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

In  presenting  my  Second  Annual  Report — the  thirtv- 
lifth  in  our  municipal  life — I congratulate  you  on  the 
entire  harmony  which  has  pervaded  your  councils  and 
the  entire  singleness  of  purpose  you  have  manifested  in 
the  important  relation  you  have  sustained  in  our  munici- 
pal affairs — that  of  securing  the  best  good  of  our  schools. 
It  is  also  a matter  of  congratulation  that  neither  in  the 
school  year  ending  July  ist,  nor  during  the  calendar 
year  now  closing,  has  there  occurred  any  incident  to 
call  adverse  attention  to  our  schools;  but  that  on  the 
contrary  while  everything  has  been  progressing  quietly 
and  orderly,  many  things  have  been  devised  and  put 
wholly  or  partly  into  execution,  and  other  things  are 
receivinof  your  earnest  thouMit  and  attention  which,  as 
is  confidently  believed,  will  be  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
schools  in  the  direction  of  solid  prosperity  and  useful- 


ness. 
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S U I M-:  R I X T K N I ) i:  N T ’ S R E I*  O R T . 


r.—SCI/OOL  COMMITTEE  EOR  1881. 

At  the  opening-  of  the  year  the  Board  was  eonstituted 

and  orii^anized  as  follows: 

HON.  HENRY  K.  WEBSTER,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  Vice-Chairman. 

WARD  ONE. 

WILLIAM  A.  BARRELL,  79  Garden  Street. 

SETH  F.  DAWSON,  46  Summer  Street. 

WARD  TWO. 

JOHN  C.  SANBORN,  43  East  Haverhill  Street. 

JOSEPH  V.  SWEENEY,  220  Essex  Street. 

WARD  THREE. 

JOHN  P.  GILMORE,  300  Haverhill  Street. 

DANIEL  F.  McCarthy,  354  Elm  Street. 

WARD  FOUR. 

HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  1 Auburn  Street,  (Jail.) 

GEO.  E.  CHICKERING,  33  Tremont  Street. 

WARD  FIVE. 

WILLIAM  McCALLUM,  47  Manchester  Street. 
CHARLES  M.  MARTIN,  6 Acton  Street. 

AVARD  SIX. 

CALEB  SAUNDERS,  6 Andover  Street. 

JOS.  H.  STAFFORD,  27  Abbott  Street. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

(The  Mayor  is  a member  of  each.) 

Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Sanborn,  Herrick  and  Barrell. 
Evening  Schools  and  Drawing — Messrs.  McCallum,  Dawson  and 
McCarthy. 

Text-Books. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Sanborn  and  Martin. 

Music. — Messrs.  Safford,  Chickering  and  Sweeney. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  Gilmore,  Dawson  and  Herrick. 

High  School. — Messrs.  Herrick,  Gilmore,  Saunders,  Sanborn  and 
Chickering. 
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Grammar  Schools. — Messrs.  Barrel!,  Safford,  Martin,  Chickering, 
McCarthy  and  Sweeney. 

Training  School. — Messrs.  Barrell,  Gilmore  and  Herrick. 

The  Standing  Committees  for  the  Middle  and  Primary  Schools  are  the 
’ members  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  several  Wards  where  those 
schools  are  located. 

secretary  of  the  board  and  superintendent  of  schools. 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171  Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours:  term  time,  11.30  a.  m.  to 
12.30  p.  M.,  and  4 to  5 p.  m.,  except  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. Vacations,  Mondays,  9 a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Saturdays,  3 to  5 p.  m. 

At  the  April  meeting  Rev.  J.  P.  Gilmore,  for  nine 
years,  an  able  and  efficient  member  from  Ward  Three, 
in  consequence  of  removal  from  the  city,  resigned,  and 
the  Committee  in  convention  with  the  Board  of  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  elected  Alfred  A.  Lamprey,  Esq.,  to  till 
the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  municipal  year. 
Mr.  Lamprey  took  his  seat  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  various  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Board  in  place  of  the  member  resigned. 

//.—STAT/ST/CS. 

The  financial  and  vital  statistics  of  the  Report  are  for 
the  calendar  vear  1881.  The  school  statistics — Table 
A of  the  Appendix — are  for  the  school-year,  ending 
July  I St,  1881. 


G 


supkkintendknt’s  report. 


F/NANC/AL. 

(a.)  There  has  been  expended  during  the  year  by 


this  department,  as  follows: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers S56,685  80 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 3,412  00 

3.  Salary  of  Superintendent 2,000  00 

4.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 700  00 

5.  Fuel  5,933  60 

6.  Incidentals 3,169  98 


Total $71,901  38 

(b,)  Income  for  i88i: 

1.  Appropriated  by  the  City  Council $68,000  00 

2.  Tuition  of  Non-Resident  Pupils 132  00 

3.  Overdraft 3,769  38 


Total $71,901  38 

(c.)  Estimates  for  1882: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $62,000  00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors  3,600  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800  00 

4.  Fuel 5,000  00 

5.  Incidentals 3,600  00 


Total $75,000  00 


A reference  to  the  records  will  show  that  the  Board 
asked  that  the  appropriation  be  $70,000.  The  Super- 
intendent then  stated  that  careful  estimates  convinced 
him  that  it  was  the  minimum  sum  for  which  the  schools 
could  be  carried  on.  The  appropriation  was  $68,000, 
which  as  well  as  the  estimate  has  been  exceeded. 

I can  now  give  no  explanation  for  exceeding  the 
appropriation,  but  I do  confess  to  a feeling  of  deep  re- 
gret that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  exceed  the 
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estimate,  which  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  The  last 
winter  was  long  and  severe.  Fires  were  needed  and 
had  in  all  the  buildings  some  three  weeks  earlier  than 
the  usual  time,  and  were  kept  up  more  than  that  length 
of  time  later  than  usual,  or  exactly  until  June  14th  (in 
three  buildings  to  the  17th),  so  that  the  cost  of  fuel  ex- 
ceeds the  estimates  by  $1,633.60.  At  the  annual  elec- 
tion many  of  the  teachers  had  their  salaries  increased 
by  what  in  each  case  was  a small,  but  which  in  the 
aggregate  amounted  to  a considerable  sum  of  money,  so 
that  the  estimate  for  this  department  of  our  expenses  is 
exceeded  by  $385.80.  The  salaries  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Truant  Officer  and  Janitors  are,  in  the  aggregate 
within  the  estimate  by  $88.00.  In  the  incidental  depart- 
ment any  estimate,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  can  at 
best  be  only  approximate,  but  I am  happy  to  say  that 
by  exercising  the  most  rigid  economy  consistent  with 
the  good  conduct  and  well  being  of  the  schools  in  re- 
ference to  every  expenditure,  the  expenses  are  within 
the  estimate  by  $30.02,  and  fall  below  the  expenses  of 
the  previous  year  by  $600.90.  It  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  remark  here  that  it  would  be  unwise  economy 
to  spend  such  large  sums  as  we  do  for  salaries  and  not 
give  those  whom  we  employ  the  proper  appliances  with 
which  to  earn  the  salaries  paid.  Then  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  for  every  new  room  and  building  a con- 
siderable expense  is  always  incurred  for  permanent 
fixtures  and  apparatus,  which,  with  care,  will  last  many 
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} ears.  Furtlierniorc,  our  school  population  is  each  year  | 

increasing',  and  recpiires  more  room  and  more  teachers  I 

as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  school  children  of  the  city  *; 
numbered  May  ist,  1880,  6,865,  while  same  date 

in  1881,  the  number  7,143,  showing  an  increase  06278,  ■' 

which  means  the  employment  of  some  six  additional 
teachers  who  must  have  come  into  our  servi'ce  but  for 
the  better  housing  and  classitication  and  the  diminution 
ol'  numbers  in  the  (jrammar  grades,  as  shown  further 
on  in  this  Report.  As  it  is  we  have  added  some  two 
hundred  (200)  pupils  to  our  average  daily  attendance 
without  increasing  our  corps  of  teachers  by  a single 
person. 


HI.  —SCHO OL  B UILDINGS, 


The  Report  of  1880  gave  a detailed  account  of  the 
locations  and  condition  of  the  school  buildings  as  they 
then  were.  The  present  purpose  is  to  state  what  has 
been  or  is  being  done,  and  what  is  recommended  and 
proposed  to  be  done  in  the  near  future.  As  anticipated, 
the  Park  Street  school  house  was  ready  for  occupancy 
February  7th,  and  has  since  that  date  been  entirely 
occupied  by  some  two  hundred  (200)  pupils  of  the  ^lid- 
dle  and  Primary  grades.  The  building  is  fully  meeting 
the  expectations  concerning  it.  It  is  a model  of  neat- 
ness and  convenience,  while  the  thorouofhness  of  its 
construction  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Property  by  whom  it  was  planned  and 
under  whose  supervision  it  was  built. 
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Early  in  the  year  a Special  Commitee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Dawson,  Martin  and  the  Superintendent  was 
directed  to  present  the  needs  of  the  department  to  the 
City  Council.  It  was  felt  that  the  finances  of  the  city 
would  forbid  the  replacing  or  repairing  of  the  four  school 
houses — Pine  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  Newbury  Street 
and  Woodland  street — mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1880 
as  being  unfit  for  use,  in  a single  year.  So  3'our  com- 
mittee presented  onl}^  the  two  most  pressing  of  cases, 
having  in  view  the  then  present  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  immediate  need  of  more  room — those  of 
Pine  and  Amesbuiy  streets.  They  recommended  that 
both  buildings  be  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  four  rooms 
each,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Walton  last  year.  The  City 
Council  adopted  their  recommendation  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  during  the  Summer  vacation  caused  the  old, 
unsighth"  and  inconvenient  building  at  Pine  Street  to  be 
re-modeled  and  improved  as  that  the  “ oldest  inhabit- 
ant ” would  scarcely  recognize  it  as  the  former  building. 
At  Amesbury  Street  the  old  building  not  being  so  avail- 
able for  remodeling  and  on  account  of  the  prominence 
of  the  lot  in  that  locality  it  was  decided  to  erect  an  en- 
tirely new  structure  of  brick  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
are  our  recent  buildings.  The  old  building  was  removed 
to  the  vacant  lot  on  Lowell  Street,  opposite  the  city 
stables,  and  fitted  for  temporary  use.  The  new  building 
is  nearing  completion — is  a model  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience for  a primar)^  building,  and  will  be  entirely 
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ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  next  term,  Feb. 
6th,  1882.  In  April,  complaint  was  made,  and  justly,  by 
the  Board  of  Health  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
laboratory  and  water  closets  at  the  High  School.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a joint  special  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  High  School,  the  Master  of  that  school 
and  your  Superintendent.  Plans  and  specifications  were 
made  and  adopted  which  require  the  building  of  a struc- 
ture 55  by  32  feet,  one  story  in  hight,  12  feet  clear, 
with  a high  basement  30  b}'  38  feet,  to  be  used  for 
storage  purposes,  ample  water  closets  with  modern  con- 
veniences, a chemical  laboratory  30  by  38  feet,  a room 
for  physical  apparatus,  and  a lecture  room  for  the 
Training  School,  each  15  feet  square. 

The  City  Council,  with  characteristic  liberality  in 
responding  to  all  reasonable  wants  of  this  department, 
appropriated  $4,000  to  this  object.  Work  has  been 
commenced  and  is  progressing  favorably,  and  when 
completed,  as  it  will  be  in  early  Spring,  this  “ Annex  ” 
will  furnish  one  of  the  most  needed  improvements  in 
our  School  buildings. 

At  the  September  meeting  the  Superintendent  called 
attention  to  the  recommendation  in  the  last  Report  that 
some  further  reaching  plan  that  one  for  a single  year  was 
needed  to  be  before  the  departments  in  reference  to  the 
increase  of  our  school  buildings  and  the  better  housing 
and  classinir  of  our  schools.  The  matter  was  referred 
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to  the  Advisor}^  Committee  and  the  Superintendent. 
At  the  November  meeting  they  reported  a plan  as  a 
good  one  to  be  followed  for  the  years  1882,  1883  and 
1884,  having  in  mind  that  the  number  of  school  children 
is  likely  to  increase  during  the  next  three  about  the 
same  as  the  last  three  years.  Their  report,  which  is 
here  inserted  in  full,  was  adopted  by  the  Board  as  a rec- 
ommendation to  future  School  Boards  and  City  Coun- 
cils as  likely  well  and  economically  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  wants  of  our  growing  citv  for  the  time  indi- 
cated, and  perhaps  some  longer. 

REPORT. 

The  Advisory  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
matter  of  a plan  for  future  additions  to  our  School 
houses  and  the  better  grouping  and  housing  of  our 
schools,  would  report  as  follows: 

I.  (<^7.)  To  ask  the  City  Government  of  1882  to 
erect  a new  building  of  four  (4)  rooms  in  a ue^v  location 
in  place  of  the  one  at  Woodland  Street,  in  Ward  One, 
which  is  too  small  and  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes. 

(<^.)  To  complete  the  building  at  the  corner  of  An- 
dover and  South  Union  Streets,  in  Ward  Six,  making  it 
a building  of  four  (4)  rooms,  as  contemplated  when 
erected  in  1876. 

II.  (77.)  To  ask  the  City  Government  of  1883  to 
erect  a new  building  of  eight  (8)  rooms  near  the  corner 
of  Union  and  Haverhill  Streets,  in  Ward  One,  or  wher- 
ever in  that  vicinity  a suitable  lot  can  be  found,  and  then 
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abandon  the  present  location  at  Newbiir}’  Street.  It', 
however,  the  Newbury  ^Street  location  should  not  be 
considered  too  far  west,  the  object  could  be  accom- 
plished by  enlarging  the  lot  and  the  building  now  there 
to  the  size  proposed. 

(<^.)  To  so  change  the  interior  of  the  Oliver  School 
house  as  that  it  shall  contain  fourteen  (14)  class  and  one 
(i)  large  hall,  capable  of  seating  the  entire  school  of 
seven  hundred  (700)  pupils.  This  can  be  effected 
either  by  restoring  the  hall  to  its  original  form  and  size, 
or  by  dividing  the  present  hall  into  class  rooms  and 
taking  down  the  classroom  and  corridor  partitions  of 
the  lower  floor  in  the  north  wing  and  making  a hall 
there — the  former  plan  would  have  the  advantage  in 
the  convenience  of  police  regulations,  while  the  latter 
would  be  far  preferable  as  to  light  and  health  for  the 
pupils  and  the  convenience  of  location  for  the  hall  to  the 
general  public. 

III.  To  ask  the  City  Government  of  1884  to  erect  in 
Ward  Five  a new  building  of  eight  (8)  rooms  similar  to 
that  contemplated  for  Ward  One  in  some  convenient 
location  near  corner  Lowell  Street  and  the  railroad. 
Unless  the  objection  of  being  too  far  east  should  obtain, 
the  object  could  be  eflected  by  enlarging  the  Franklin 
lot  and  changing  the  present  building  to  one  of  eight  (8) 
rooms,  as  contemplated  in  case  of  Newbury  Street, 
should  the  latter  not  be  thought  far  west.  As  a matter 
of  economy  the  enlarging  of  present  locations  and  build- 
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ings  seems  most  desirable,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  great  increase  of  our  school  population  in  North 
Lawrence  must  in  the  future  be  in  those  portions  of  it 
west  of  the  railroad  and  north  and  east  of  the  Spicket 
river. 

IV.  It  would  seem  thus  by  the  time  the  above  is 
completed  the  population  north  of  the  Spicket  and 
north-east  of  the  Arlino'ton  Mills  will  have  so  increased 
that  a new  school  will  be  needed  in  that  locality  near 
the  junction  of  Hampshire  and  Arlington  Streets,  the 
building  for  which  could  be  provided  temporarily  either 
b}’  removing  the  old  Amesbury  Street  house  or  the 
flook  and  Ladder  house,  now  in  the  Franklin  yard, 
until  the  proper  size  and  location  of  a new  building 
shall  have  become  more  apparent. 

V.  As  to  the  use  of  preseut'Ciud proposed  buildings. 
It  is  very  desirable,  gradually  and  at  an  early  day, 
to  somewhat  re-model  the  present  system  (if  it  can  be 
dignified  by  that  name)  of  grouping  and  housing  our 
schools.  The  High  School  covers,  and  will  cover  for 
an  indefinate  period  the  whole  city,  and  no  necessar}’ 
change  can  now  be  foreseen.  In  respect  to  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  the  following  seems  desirable  and  feasi- 
ble. Our  Grammar  course  is  four  years,  but  there  is  a 
very  sensible  dimunition  of  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  near  the  end  of  the  second  and  early  in  the  third 
year  of  the  course,  so  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  two 
years  to  those  of  the  last  two  years  is  less  than  half,  or 
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very  ncarl}’  in  ratio  of  9 to  4.  It  is  recommended,  (i.) 
That  the  whole  city  as  in  case  of  the  High  vSchool,  be 
one  district  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  Grammar 
course,  and  that  the  pupils  occupy  so  much  of  the  Oliver 
School  house  as  may  be  required,  which  is  thought  to 
be  about  eight  (8)  rooms,  seating  fifty  (50)  pupils  each, 
or  about  one  hundred  (100)  for  each  six  months’  class. 
(2.)  That  for  the  first  two  years  of  this  course  the  city 
considered  four  (4)  districts  as  follows:  Firsts  that 
part  of  North  Lawrence,  lying  east  of  Newbury  street, 
whose  pupils  may  occupy  so  much  as  may  be  required 
(say  four  (4)  rooms)  of  the  contemplated  new  building 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  Second^  that  part  of 
North  Lawrence  lying  between  Newbury  and  Franklin 
Streets,  whose  pupils  may  occupy  six  (6)  rooms  of 
the  Oliver  School  House.  Thirds  that  part  of  North 
Lawrence  lying  west  of  Franklin  Street,  whose  pupils 
may  occupy,  say  four,  (4)  rooms  of  the  contemplated 
new  building  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  Jourth^ 
South  Lawrence,  whose  pupils  will  require,  say,  four 
(4)  rooms  at  the  Packard  School  house.  Could  such 
an  arrangement  be  made  a male  principal  of  about  the 
same  value  as  the  master  at  the  Packard  or  the  sub- 
master at  the  Oliver,  could  be  employed  in  each  of  the 
new  buildings  contemplated,  one  in  the  eastern  and 
one  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  thus  a large 
number  of  pupils  be  brought  under  the  care,  influence 
and  instruction  of  such  a teacher  at  a time  of  life  when 
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they  especially  need  one,  and  the  cost  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  would  not  be  much,  if  any,  increased  over  that 
of  the  present  arrangement. 

To-day,  there  are  barely  forty  (40)  pupils  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course  at  the  Packard  School,  and  the 
same  condition  of  things  would  obtain  should  there  be 
Grammar  Schools  of  full  course  established  in  Wards 
One  and  Five.  Now  that  the  Lowell  railroad  furnishes 
more  direct  communication  with  South  Lawrence  such 
an  arrangement  as' the  above  seems  feasible  for  that  part 
of  the  city,  and  a moment’s  consideration  will  show 
that  present  and  proposed  streets  make  the  proposed 
location  very  central  and  accessible  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  same  is  already  true  of  the  proposed 
location  for  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

VI.  Our  Middle  and  Primary  Schools  can  and  ought 
to  be  much  improved  in  their  housing,  and  classing  as 
follows:  First  {ci^  South  Lawrence  one  Middle  district 
occupying  four  (4)  of  the  eight  (8)  rooms  of  the  Pack- 
ard School  house,  which  will  be  adequate  for  a long 
time  to  contain  two  years  of  the  Grammar  course  and 
the  two  years’  Middle  course  for  that  side  of  the  river. 
(<^.)  The  same  territory  should  be  divided  into  two 
primary  districts  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
railroad,  the  western  one  to  occupy  the  entire  (6  rooms) 
Saunders  building,  the  eastern  one  to  occupy  the  entire 
(4  rooms)  building  contemplated  at  South  Union  Street. 
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Second. — That  part  of  the  city  east  of  Pine  Street  ex- 
tended to  the  city  limits,  lyin^  north  and  east  of  the 
Spieket  river,  having  (a)  two  (2)  Middle  districts,  the 
eastern  one  occupyin<r  two  (2)  of  the  four  (4)  rooms 
contemplated  at  Woodland  Street,  the  western  one  two 
(2)  of  the  four  (4)  rooms  at  Park  Street,  {b)  the  same 
territory  to  be  divided  into  three  (3)  Primary  districts — 
the  eastern  one  occupying  the  two  (2)  remaining  rooms 
at  Woodland  Street — the  western  one  the  two  (2)  re- 
mainincr  rooms  at  Park  Street,  while  the  Middle  one 
numerically  as  large  as  both  shall  occupy  the  entire  (4 
rooms)  building  at  Prospect  Street,  and  promote  its  first 
Primary  grade  on  some  convenient  line  to  the  fourth 
Middle  at  Park  and  Woodland  Streets. 

Third. — The  territory  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
city  west  of  Pine  Street  extended — north  of  the  Spieket 
— both  sides  of  Acton  Street  and  the  south  line  of  the 
cemetery  to  be  {a)  one  Middle  district  occupying  two 
(2)  of  the  six  (6)  rooms  in  the  Washington  School- 
house,  and  (<^)  one  Primar}^  district  occupying  the  four 
(4)  remaining  rooms  in  that  building. 

Fourth. — That  portion  of  the  city  lying  south  of 
Acton  Street  and  the  cemetery,  and  west  of  the  railroad, 
to  be  divided  into  (a)  two  (2)  ^Middle  districts  on  the 
line  of  Essex  Street,  the  northern  one  occupying  two 
(2)  of  the  four  ^ 4)  rooms  at  Lowell  Street,  and  the 
southern  one  two(  2)  of  the  four  (4)  rooms  at  River- 
side— (b)  the  same  territory  to  be  divided  into  three 
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(3)  Primary  districts — the  northern  one  occupying  the 
two  (2)  remaining  rooms  at  Lowell  Street,  and  the 
southern  one  the  two  (2)  remaining  rooms  at  Riverside, 
while  the  middle  one,  as  at  Prospect  Street,  numerically 
as  large  as  both,  shall  occupy  the  entire  (4  rooms)  build- 
ing at  Warren  Street  and  promote  its  hrst  Primary  to 
Lowell  Street  and  Riverside,  on  the  line  of  Essex  Street. 

VII.  The  central  and  most  densely  populated  part  of 
the  city,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  no  great  in- 
crease of  the  school  population  can  be  expected,  now 
remains  to  be  considered.  It  should  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

First. — There  should  be  four  Middle  districts,  (i.) 
That  portion  bounded  by  Jackson  Street,  the  Spicket 
river,  and  the  canal,  to  occupy  four  (4)  of  the  rooms 
in  new  building  contemplated  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
(2.)  That  portion  bounded  by  the  Spicket,  Jackson 
Street,  the  canal,  and  east  of  Amesbury  and  White 
Streets,  to  occupy,  as  now,  three  (3)  of  the  six  (6)  rooms 
at  Oak  Street.  (3.)  That  portion  bounded  by  Acton 
Street  and  the  Spicket  river.  White  Street,  Concord 
Street,  and  the  railroad,  to  occupy,  as  now,  two  (2)  of 
the  four  (4)  rooms  at  Cross  Street,  and  (4)  that  portion 
bounded  by  Concord  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  the  canal 
and  the  railroad,  to  occupy  two  (2)  of  the  rooms  of  the 
new  building  contemplated  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

Second. — There  should  be  seven  (7)  Primary  districts, 
as  follows:  (i.)  East  of  Jackson  Street  and  south  of 
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Orcliard  Street,  to  oceiipy  the  entire  (4  rooms)  building, 
at  the  Walton  school  house;  (2.)  East  of  Jackson  Street 
and  north  of  Orchard  Street,  to  occupy  the  entire  (4 
rooms)  building  at  the  Harrington  school  house,  both  to 
promote  their  first  Primaries  to  the  4th  Middle  in  new 
building  contemplated,  east  of  Jackson  Street;  (3.)  South 
of  the  Spicket,  west  of  Jackson  Street,  north  of  Haverhill 
Street,  and  east  of  Lawrence  Street,  to  occupy  the  re- 
maining three  (3)  of  the  six  (6)  rooms  at  Oak  Street; 
(4.)  South  of  Haverhill  and  Concord  Streets,  west  of 
Jackson  Street,  north  of  the  canal,  and  east  of  Hamp- 
shire Street,  to  occupy  the  entire  (4  rooms)  building  at 
Amesbury  Street,  to  promote  its  first  Primaries  to  Oak 
Street,  and  the  new  building  contemplated  in  the  west 
part  of  the  city,  near  Broadway,  on  the  line  of  Amesbury 
Street,  or  White  Street;  (5.)  South  of  the  Spicket, 
west  of  Lawrence  Street,  north  of  Haverhill  and  Con- 
cord to  Hampshire  Street,  east  of  Hampshire  Street  to 
Cross  Street,  and  north  of  Cross  Street  to  Holly  Street, 
to  occupy  the  entire  (4  rooms)  building  at  the  Hampshire 
Street  School  house,  and  promote  its  first  Primary  to 
Oak  and  Cross  Streets,  on  the  line  of  White  Street;  (6.) 
South  of  Acton  and  Cross  Streets,  west  of  Hampshire, 
north  of  Concord  Street,  and  east  of  the  railroad,  to  oc- 
cupy two  (2)  of  the  remaining  four  (4)  from  rooms  at 
Cross  Street  School  house;  )7.)  South  of  Concord 
Street,  west  of  Hampshire  Street,  north  of  the  canal, 
and  east  of  the  railroad,  to  occupy  two  (2)  of  the  rooms 
of  the  new  building,  in  or  near  that  territory. 
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The  question  now  arises:  When  is  it  desirable  to  begin 
our  housing  and  classing  on  the  plan.^  In  answer.  It 
already  exists  at  the  Walton,  hlarrington.  Oak  Street, 
Hampshire  Street  and  Cross  Street  Schools,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  opening  of  the 
next  term  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  number  of  ^Middle 
and  Primary  pupils  at  the  Washington  will  have  so  in- 
creased as  to  require  the  entire  building  for  those 
grades,  and  room  must  be  found  elsewhere  for  the 
Grammar  grades  now  in  that  building.  At  the  same 
time  the  Middle  and  Primary  grades  west  of  the  railroad 
will  require  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  room  in  the  three 
buildings  in  that  section  of  the  city,  and  room  for  the 
Grammar  grades  now  at  Warren  Street  must  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  master  of  the  Oliver  wSchool,  as  well 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  desirous  to  so  reduce 
the  number  of  pupils  in  that  building  at  the  opening  of 
next  term  that  the  small  hall  may  be  vacated  as  a class 
room  and  devoted,  as  formerly,  to  music  and  other  gen- 
eral exercises  incident  to  a large  school.  It  is  now 
expected  that  the  new  building  at  Amesbury  Street  will 
be  completed  by  January  ist — certainly  by  Februar}^ 
I St — at  which  time  the  Grammar  grades,  now  at  Warren 
Street,  those  at  the  Washington,  and  the  equivalent  of 
the  small  hall  at  the  Oliver  can  be  centered  at  the  old 
Franklin  for  a Grammar  School  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course.  At  the  same  time  a Middle  School  of 
two  (2)  rooms  can  be  organized  at  the  old  Amesbury 
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Street  house,  and  two  Primaries,  as  now  in  the  old 
liook  and  ladder  in  the  Franklin  yard,  making  the  last 
two  buildings  praetieally  such  a school  as  the  one  at 
Cross  Street  now  is,  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
term  the  whole  plan  for  the  north  side  of  the  river 
west  of  }ackson  Street,  except  at  the  Oliver,  could  go 
into  effect.  In  September  next,  should  the  new  build- 
ing at  Woodland  and  the  addition  at  Union  Street  be 
completed,  the  plan  could  be  carried  out  for  all  the 
schools  effected  by  this  part  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 
transferring  the  last  two  years  of  the  Grammar  course 
from  the  Packard  to  the  Oliver,  which  would  have  to 
await  the  completion  of  the  proposed  new  building  in 
the  east  part  of  the  city,  in  1883,  when  the  Oliver  would 
be  so  much  relieved  by  removing  pupils  coming  from  the 
east  part  of  the  city  as  to  allow  the  restoration  of  the 
Hall  and  the  housing  of  the  last  two  years  pupils  from 
the  whole  city,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  two  years 
from  the  territoiy  already  mentioned  between  Newbury 
and  Franklin  Streets. 

Then  in  1884,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  building 
contemplated  in  west  part  of  the  city,  the  pupils  in  three 
buildings — old  Franklin,  Hook  and  Ladder,  and  old 
Amesbury  Street, — could  be  housed  in  a single  building, 
making  school  similar  to  the  Packard,  or  the  one  in  the 
east  of  the  city.  To  conclude.  This  plan  would  give  the 
city  twenty-six  (26)  rooms  for  Grammar  pupils,  eight 
(8)  for  pupils  of  the  last  two  years  coming  from  the 
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whole  city,  and  eighteen  (i8)  for  pupils  of  the  first  two 
years  at  four  clifierent  points.  Twenty-five  (25)  rooms 
for  Middle  grades  at  ten  (10)  difierent  points,  and  forty- 
nine  (49)  for  Primaries  at  sixteen  (16)  difierent  points — 
just  one  hundred  (100)  in  all,  for  pupils  below  the  High 
School. 

There  would  be  five  (5)  male  teachers  in  the  corps, 
instead  of  three,  (3,)  as  at  present,  and  the  additional 
ones  would  be  in  locations  where  such  teachers  are  veiy 
much  wanted.  The  whole  classification  would  be  so 
much  improved  as  to  be  nearly  perfect,  and  the  expense 
would  be  very  moderate — considerabh^  below  the  aver- 
age in  similar  cities — while,  as  a whole,  a better  class  of 
teachers  could  be  secured. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  SANBORN, 

IL  G.  HERRICK, 

WM.  A.  BARRELL, 
Advisory  Committee. 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  Supt.  of  Schools. 

IV.— TEACHERS. 

The  marked  changes  in  our  corps  of  teachers  are  few- 
er than  in  previous  years  recently,  because  in  some  of 
the  more  important  places,  where  changes  had  occurred, 
the  positions  were  so  well  filled  at  the  time  of  the  va- 
cancies that  it  would  not  only  be  very  undesirable  to 
change  again,  but  no  hope  could  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained that  changes  would  be  for  the  better.  Still  the 
less  important  changes  are  nearly  or  quite  as  numerous 
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;is  in  any  previous  year.  Fifteen  (15  teaehers,  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  last  Report  or  in  the  Sehool  Di- 
reetorv  of  February,  1881,  have  now  no  connection 
with  our  scliools — viz.,  Misses  Abbie  A.  Smith,  Linda 
j.  Dow,  Minnie  B.  Noyes,  Estelle  Redington,  Mary  C. 
Duri^in,  Emma  K.  Shaw,  Rosa  Robinson,  Louisa  N. 
Burbank,  Marcia  Packard,  Maiy  E.  Farmer,  Sarah  L. 
(hdlison,  Fannie  E.  Titcomb,  Charlotte  Lyde,  Isabel 
M.  Browning',  and  Nettie  B.  Rand.  All,  save  one,  either 
resigned,  or  failed  to  accept  the  position  to  which  elected 
in  June. 

The  exception.  Miss  Browning — a 3'Oung  lady  of  ex- 
cellent spirit,  loved  by  her  pupils — was,  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  called  to  her  reward  on  the  evening  of  the 
2ist  of  July.  It  was  my  melancholy  pleasure,  with 
most  of  the  resident  teachers,  to  pay  respect  to  her 
memory  b}-  attending  the  sad  rites  of  her  burial;  and 
this  Board,  in  a suitable  manner,  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy for  her  afflicted  famil}\  It  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  in  the  thirty-five  years  of  our  municipal  life  hers  is 
only  the  second  removal  by  death  from  our  corps  of 
teachers.  Miss  Maiy  A.  Newell  is  temporarily  absent 
on  account  of  ill-health  from  her  position  of  long  service 
in  the  High  School.  Misses  Catharine  A.  Brassill, 
Cynthia  Hawley,  Harriet  M.  Doane,  Harriet  P.  Stevens, 
Louisa  J.  Faulkner  and  Sarah  E.  Webster,  are  absent 
on  leave  until  February  6th,  1882. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  the  following  accessions 
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to  our  corps  of  teachers,  who  are  now  in  service  in 
the  locations  indicated:  Mr.  John  Sumner  Frost,  of 
Maine,  is  supplying  Miss  Newelfs  place  in  the  High 
School.  In  the  Oliver  School  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Wads- 
worth, sub-master.  Misses  Alice  L.  Smith,  Lousia  H. 
Smith,  Alice  R.  Farnham,  Ellen  E.  Thompson  and 
Mary  Field.  Packard:  Rebecca  F.  Doane  and  Ella  F. 
Eastman.  Warren  Street:  Janet  C.  Nelson  and  Caroline 
F.  Silvester.  Newbury  Street:  Kate  M.  Kenney.  Ames- 
bury  Street:  Carrie  J.  Pingree.  Cross  Street:  Minnie 
L.  Severance.  Franklin:  Annie  F.  McDermott.  Riv- 
erside: Emma  F.  Fames.  Union  Street:  Mary  E. 
Abercrombie.  Eighteen  (i8)  all,  eight  (8)  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  State,  seven 
(7)  of  our  Training  School,  one  (i)  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  two  (2)  of  our  High  School  only,  but  who 
have  seen  considerable  service  here  and  elsewhere. 
Fourteen  (14)  are  considered  as  belonging  to  our  corps, 
while  the  others  (4)  are  in  special  temporary  service. 
Some  of  our  losses,  especially  among  those  who  are 
temporarily  absent,  are  such  as  we  are  ill  able  to  bear. 
Most  of  the  accessions,  notably  those  who  are  considered 
permanent,  are  such  as  to  make  your  Superintendent 
feel  that  the  corps,  as  a whole,  is  better  than  a year  ago. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  save  one,  every 
permanent  appointee  is  a normal  graduate  of  assured 
success  elsewhere,  or  a graduate  of  our  Training  School, 
concerning  whose  success  both  before  and  since  appoint- 
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niuiit  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  Ibit  as  eheerin^  as 
is  this  view,  our  corps  is  capable  of  still  further  improve- 
ment, and  cannot  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  can 
be  made,  until  we  have  further  changes  in  the  withdraw- 
al, voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a few  teachers  who  are 
below  the  average  in  their  scholarship,  aptness  and  suc- 
cess. My  views  as  to  the  requisites  for  one  to  be  a 
good  teacher  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  last  Report,  and 
will  not  now  be  enlarged  upon,  except  to  say  that  the 
experience  and  observation  of  the  year  have,  if  possible, 
strengthened  the  views  then  expressed,  and  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  say  that  influential  papers  in  this  State 
thought  them  so  just  as  to  lend  their  aid  in  giving  them 
currency. 

There  is  another  fact  that  confronts  us  at  this  very 
point — namely,  that  if  we  would  have  the  best  service 
attainable,  we  must  pay  for  it.  Can  the  parents  of  Law- 
rence aflbrd.^  Are  they  willing  their  ehildren  should 
have  poorer  school  advantages  than  the  children  in 
other  similar  cities  of  the  Commonwealth?  Yet  cases 
are  by  no  means  that  the  schoolmaster  and  commit- 
teeman from  other  cities — yes  the  metropolis  itself — 
look  in  upon  our  schools  and  ask  our  teachers  to  enter 
their  serviee.  Only  the  best — the  very  best — are  sought, 
and  in  the  cases  in  mind  those  to  whom  we  are  now 
paying  the  higher  salaries.  That  so  few  eflbrts  of  this 
kind  have  been  successful!  during  the  year  is  due  to  one 
or  both  of  two  reasons.  Some  have  refused,  because 
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here  are  their  homes;  others,  because  the  net  savings 
here  are  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal,  to  those  elsewhere. 
Still  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inexorable,  and 
must  be  met  on  strict  business  principles,  or  the  schools 
will  suffer  losses  not  easil}^  repaired. 

The  present  location  and  work  of  each  teacher  now 
in  the  service  will  be  found  in  Table  ^'•C”  of  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

y.—COU/^SE  OF  STUDY. 

Not  all  the  progress  in  making  a new  course  of  study 
which  was  expected  and  promised  one  year  ago  has 
been  made.  Still  if  we  admit  that  it  is  well  ^To  make 
haste  slowly,'’  much  has  been  done,  some  of  which  has 
been  put  into  operation,  and  all  of  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  commenced  in  the  near  future. 

I have  oriven  this  work  much  labor  and  thouo^ht,  and 
my  leading  aim  is  to  form  a course  that  shall  so  meet 
the  wants  of  all  our  pupils  that  while  the  great  majority 
who  leave  school  altogether  before  the  common  school 
course  is  half  completed  shall  be  benetitted  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  our  power,  those  who  continue  longer  or  to 
the  end  will  suffer  no  detriment  by  taking  the  work  in 
a somewhat  different  order  from  that  which  they  would 
do  were  it  reasonably  certain  that  all  or  nearly  all  would 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  following  is  the  outline  for  the  entire  period  of 
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school  life.  The  course  in  detail  will  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  Ibrm  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks: 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Year.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  from  1 to  12.  Use 
of  signs.  Arabic  and  Roman  characters  from  1 to  12. 

Language.  Object  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

Reading.  From  blackboard  and  chart.  Franklin  First  Reader. 

Spelling.  Sounds  of  letters.  Alphabetic  names  to  be  learned. 
Words  in  Franklin  First  Reader  to  be  written  and  spelled  by  sound, 
also  by  letter  from  memory. 

Writing,  i,  u,  n,  m,  x,  v,  w,  c,  e. 

Drawing.  Geometric  forms,  lines  and  angles.  Terms  defined. 
Slate  and  blackboard  work.  Teachers  to  use  Manual  to  chapter  IV. 

Music.  By  note  all  songs  to  page  14  of  the  First  Music  Reader  and 
the  sounds  represented  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3-3,  2,1,  use  of  scale  syla- 
bles,  &c. 

Second  Year.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  to  50.  Multiplica- 
tion table  through  the  6’s.  Addition  of  simple  columns  correctly  to  less 
than  100. 

Language.  Work  of  the  first  year  widened  and  extended.  Use  of 
written  language  commenced.  Attention  given  to  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  First  Readers  and  the  Franklin  Sec- 
ond Reader. 

Spelling.  Words  in  two  Supplementary  Readers  and  the  Franklin 
Second,  orally  and  written. 

Writing.  Remaining  small  letters  and  A,  N,  M,  T,  F,  be  anyletically 
taught. 

Drawing.  Simple  and  compound  curves.  Simple  designs  of  straight 
and  curved  lines.  Work  on  slates  and  black-board.  Manual,  to  Chap- 
ter VI. 

Music.  Review  and  use  of  Reader,  to  page  17.  Two  or  more  solo 
songs.  Use  of  black-board  daily. 

Third  Year.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  to  144.  Multiplica- 
tion Tables  completed.  Notation,  Numeration,  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion, not  exceeding  1,000,000. 
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Language.  To  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  primary  course 
that  pupils  will  be  able  to  use  all  common  words  in  sentences,  and  to 
compose  and  write  correctly  descriptions  of  common  things. 

Geography.  To  be  commenced  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  Middle 
Grades,  such  as  learning  the  points  of  compass,  the  map  of  the  school 
room,  also  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Second  Readers.  The  vowels  and 
accent  marks,  and  their  use. 

Spelling.  S[)ell  from  the  Readers  used  orally  and  some  written. 

Writing.  Remaining  capital  letters,  books  commenced. 

Drawing.  Practical  Design.  Symmetrical  arrangement.  Half-tint 
Work  on  slates  and  black-board.  Manual,  to  Chapter  IX. 

Music.  Two  three  and  four  part  songs.  Review  of  scales  and  keys. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

First  Tear.  Arithmetic^  (written  and  mental,)  Notation  completed, 
Multiplication,  Short  Division. 

Language.  The  oral  and  written  work  of  the  primaries  continued 
and  extended. 

Geography.  Primary  commenced  and  half  the  work  completed.  His- 
tory, half  the  work.  Goodrich's  Child’s  History  of  the  L nited  States. 

Reading.  Franklin’s  Third  and  a Supplementary  Reader. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  20  pages  ; also  spell  from  reading 
books. 

Writing.  Book,  No.  1. 

Drawing.  Drawing  on  paper.  Sketch  and  line  in.  Draw  from  nat- 
ural objects.  Work  done  on  Drawing  Block — Book  No.  1. 

Music.  Second  National  Music  Reader,  to  page  34.  Practice  with 
scale  names.  Pitch  name,  syllables  and  words.  Beating  time.  Sing- 
ing and  writing  at  dictation. 

Second  Year.  Arithmetic.  Long  Division.  Multiplication  and  Divi- 
sion, by  10,  100,  1,000,  &c.  Fractions. 

Language.  Letter  and  Composition  writing. 

Geography.  Primary  Geography  completed. 

History.  Child’s  History  of  United  States  completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Third  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book,  to  page  45. 

Writing.  Book  2. 

Drawing.  Practiced  Design.  Symmetrical  Arrangement.  Manual, 
to  Chapter  IX.  Work  on  slates  and  black-board. 
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Music.  Chromatic  Scale.  Ascending  and  descending  scales  and  songs 
in  tlie  keys  of  C,  G,  I),  A,  and  E.  Beating  time.  Singing  and  writing 
at  dictation. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOI.S. 

First  Tear.  Arithmetic.,  (written  and  mental.)  C.  G.  D. — L.  C.  M., 
and  Common  Fractions. 

Language.  An  advance  on  the  course  of  oral  and  written  work  of 
the  Middle  Schools,  particularly  letter  writing  and  composition. 
Geography.  Swinton’s  Elementary,  one-fourth  the  whole  work. 
History.  Higginson’s  Young  People’s,  half  the  work. 

Reading.  Franklin  4th,  parts  I and  II. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  70  pages. 

Writing.  No.  2 completed. 

Drawing.  Books  4 and  5. 

Music.  Review  of  Chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending  with 
one  or  more  songs  in  each  key.  Practice  scales  and  songs  in  F and  B 
Hat,  also  in  E flat  and  A flat.  Dictation  and  blackboard  exercises. 

Second  Year.  Arithmetic.  Decimal  Fractions,  Denominate  Numbers 
and  Metric  system. 

Language.  The  course  of  oral  and  written  work  completed. 
Geography.  Complete  first  half  Swinton’s  Elementary. 

History.  Higginson’s  completed. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Fourth  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  to  page  111. 

Writing.  Book  3 completed. 

Drawing.  Books  6 and  7. 

Music.  Third  National  Music  Reader.  Three  part  songs  in  all  the 
keys. 

Third  Tear.  Arithmetic.  The  whole  subject  of  percentage. 
Language.  First  use  of  text  book.  Nomenclature,  Analysis  and 
Parsing  of  simple  sentences. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Elementary,  three-fourths  the  work  completed. 
History.  English  History,  Lancaster’s  or  Stone’s,  half  the  work. 
Reading.  Franklin  Fifth,  200  pages. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  to  page  140. 

Writing.  Numbers  4 and  5 completed. 

Drawing.  Books  8 and  9. 
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Music.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Major  and  minor  scales.  Two  and 
three  part  songs  in  all  the  keys. 

Fourth  Year.  Arithmetic.  Completed  and  reviewed. 

Language.  Analysis  and  parsing  of  difficult  selections,  with  the  laws 
applied. 

Geography.  Completed  and  reviewed. 

History.  English  History  completed.  U.  S.  History  reviewed. 

Reading.  Franklin  5th  Reader  completed.  Supplementary  Reader. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  completed  and  reviewed. 

Writing.  Book  6. 

Drawing.  Books  10  and  11,  with  natural  objects. 

Music.  Two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Reviews  of  scales  and  keys. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ENGLISH  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Tear.  Algebra,  American  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  English 
and  American  History. 

Second  Tear.  Book-keeping,  American  Literature  and  Rhetoric, 
Physiology,  Arithmetic  and  Physics. 

Third  Tear.  Geometry,  English  Literature,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Fourth  Tear.  English  Literature,  Logic,  Astronomy,  Ethics  and 
Geology. 

ENGLISH  COURSE  (tWO  YEARS.) 

Identical  with  the  above,  also  a brief  course  in  Chemistry  the  second 
year. 

MIXED  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

Same  as  English,  except  that  Latin  has  the  place  of  History,  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  Astronomy  and  Geology.  French  may  be  taken 
for  the  last  two  years — of  either  of  the  above  four  years’  courses. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

Ftrst  Year.  Algebra.  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader.  Caesar,  Eng- 
lish and  Ancient  History. 

Second  Tear.  Geometry,  Caesar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons  and 
Arithmetic. 

Third  Tear.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Virgil,  Greek  Reader,  Greek  and 
Latin.  Prose  Composition. 

Fou7‘th  Tear.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Homer  and  He- 
rodotus, and  Greek  Prose. 
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y/.—TKA/N/NG  SCHOOL. 

As  yet  the  best  civilization  of  the  world  has  recog- 
nized but  three  learned  professions — law,  medicine  and 
theology.  All  the  others,  among  which  is  that  of  teach- 
ing, are  still  with  greater  or  less  success  struggling  for 
a name  and  place  among  men.  Each  of  those  so  strug- 
gling has  its  peculiar  obstacles  to  overcome,  but  none 
greater  and  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  The  origin  of  these  obstacles  is  two- 
fold— among  those  who  are  within  the  work  and  among 
those  who  are  without.  First. — As  to  those  who  are 
within.  The  majority  of  teachers  do  not  treat  their 
employment  as  a profession.  Young  men  in  the  Acad- 
emies and  Colleges  teach  a term  in  Fall  or  Win- 
ter in  aid  of  their  own  pecuniary  resources.  Still 
others  teach  a year  or  two  after  graduating,  in  order  to 
pay  their  debts  before  entering  on  the  study  of  a profes- 
sion, as  the  word  is  commonly  used.  Did  anyone  ever 
employ  one  of  these  undergraduates,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  law,  to  manage  a difficult  case?  Or  one 
with  no  knowledge  of  medicine  or  surgery  to  treat  a 
case  requiring  skill  and  experience?  Formerl}’,  more 
than  now,  a sound  theological  education  and  a ripe  ex- 
perience, even  of  productive  of  gray  hairs,  were  consid- 
ered requisite  for  the  highest  success  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  But  in  the  profession  of  teaching  most  of  the 
incumbents  have  not  only  obtained  their  practieal  knowl- 
edge, as  all  must  do,  but  the  theoretical  as  well  in  the 
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actual  work.  And,  alas!  at  how  great  an  expense  to 
those  who  employ  them,  as  well  as  to  the  children  they 
attempt  to  teach  I am  ashamed  to  say  that  there  are 
men  now  in  prominent  educational  positions  of  our  own 
State,  who  say  teaching  is  not  a profession.  But  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  this  matter  is  not  among  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  Most  of  them,  who  have  been 
in  it  beyond  two  or  three  years,  look  forward  to  it  as  a 
life-work,  but  with  most  of  the  women,  who  now  consti- 
tute a majority  so  large  that  the  minority  is  insignificant 
in  numbers,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  The  average 
length  of  service  of  ladies  who  teach  is  less  than  five 
years.  Many  press  into  the  service  who  have  no  natur- 
al adaptations  for  it,  simply  because,  poorly  paid  as  it  is, 
it  is  still  more  remunerative  than  most  other  avenues  of 
employment  (of  which  there  are  far  too  few)  open  to 
women.  It  is  ordained  of  God  that  most  men  and  most 
women  shall  take  upon  themselves  the  care  of  families 
in  the  married  state.  A man  looks  forward  to  marriage 
as  no  interruption  of,  and  as  of  necessity  making  no 
change  in  the  business  of  his  every-day  life,  while,  and 
properly  so,  the  reverse  is  true  of  woman.  So  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  expectation  that  the  average  length  of 
female  service  can  be  increased.  Hence,  there  is  a call 
for  more  men  as  teachers,  not  that  they  are  better 
teachers  when  the  same  data  enter  into  their  future 
possibilities,  but  that  their  services  are  more  permanent. 
Second. — From  without  the  obstacles  are  that  while  few 
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arc  Ibuncl  who  have  the  assurance  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  technical  work  of  any  of  the  recognized  professions, 
there  are  very  few  who  do  not  feel  themselves  compe- 
tent to  pass  judgment  on  the  technical  work  of  the 
teacher.  1 1 cnee,  it  often  happens  that  teachers,  who  are 
really  good,  and  who,  if  left  more  to  themselves  in  their 
work,  would  do  excellent  service — would  follow  educa- 
tional laws  in  their  best  development,  are  so  hampered, 
and  so  far  defer  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  incom- 
petent, are  well  nigh  failures.  It  is  cheering  to  know 
that  this  condition  of  things  is  undergoing  a gradual 
change  for  the  better,  as  is  seen  in  the  greater  influence 
year  by  year  of  teachers  professionally  trained — in  the 
greater  demand  for  such  teachers,  and  in  the  greater 
provisions  made  by  State  and  Municipal  authority  for 
the  professional  training  of  those  who  are  to  teach  our 
children.  The  expectations  expressed  one  year  ago 
concerning  our  own  Training  School  have  been  fully 
realized.  It  has  been  fortunate  in  continuing  in  its  ser- 
vice those  who  were  charged  with  its  direction — in  the 
abilities  they  have  brought  to  the  work,  and  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  they  have  employed  their  abilities. 
The  classification  of  the  sub-teachers  has  been  accom- 
plished. A better  standard  of  scholarship  for  those 
entering  the  Junior  Class  has  been  secured.  Those  who 
were  not  reasonably  promising  in  their  ability  to  be- 
come good  teachers  have  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
has  arisen,  severed  their  connection  with  the  school,  and 
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have  entered  other  employment,  to  which  they  seemed 
better  fitted.  All  who  have  completed  the  course  are 
now  in  the  service  of  the  city  in  other  schools,  and  are 
meeting  the  best  expectations  concerning  them,  while 
the  school  work,  as  such  for  the  children  of  the  Middle 
and  Primary  grades,  is  equal  to  the  average  else- 
where. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  institution 
in  the  line  of  work  it  attempts  has  no  equal,  certainly 
no  superior  in  the  Commonwealth.  A much  needed 
room  is  now  being  furnished  in  the  new  Annex”  to 
the  High  School  house,  whereby  a respectable  lecture 
room  for  the  normal  work  of  the  principal  and  sub- 
teachefs  will  be  obtained. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  the  normal  classes  is  again 
inserted  for  convenience  of  reference,  in  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  no  change  has  been  made  since  the  last  Report: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

\_Note. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing, governing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  work 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a thorough  knowledge ; first,  of  the  laws  of 
growth  or  development  of  the  mind ; second,  of  the  subject  required  to 
be  taught ; and,  third,  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  The  subjects 
are  taught  on  the  topical  plan,  text-books  being  used  as  reference  books. 
Teaching  exercises  by  the  Principal  and  Sub-Teachers  form  a large  part 
of  the  class  work.  Throughout  the  course  written  abstracts  of  lessons 
and  written  criticisms  are  required.] 

' JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Mental  Philosophy — with  especial  reference  to  teaching. 

2.  Nature  and  Design  of  Object  Lessons,  followed  by  lessons  upon 
Objects  ; upon  Color,  Size,  Weight  and  other  Qualities  of  Objects. 

3.  Number  and  Aritmetic. 
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4.  School  Management,  including  Organization  and  Government. 

5.  Lessons  on  the  dVades. 

6.  Penmanship. 

7.  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

1.  Reading;  the  different  methods  illustrated  and  discussed. 

2.  Form. 

3.  Place  and  Geography,  with  use  of  Moulding-Board. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

0.  First  Lessons  in  Minerology  and  Zoology. 

6.  Botany. 

7.  Language. 

8.  History  of  Education,  including  the  Life  and  Laws  of  Pestalozzi 
and  other  Educators. 

Vn.—HIGH  SCHOOL. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  new  Course  of 
Study  and  the  plans  now  being  carried  out,  by  which 
needed  additional  room  will  be  obtained,  the  purposes 
of  the  Committee,  respecting  such  a change  in  its  work, 
as  was  foreshadowed  on  the  accession  of  the  present 
Principal,  whereby  this  school  should  better  meet  the 
higher  educational  wants  of  our  cit}^  are  being  carried 
out  as  fast  as  possible.  The  four  Courses  of  Study — 
the  Classical,  the  Mixed  and  the  English,  each  of  four 
years,  and  the  Abbreviated  English,  of  two  years, — 
seem  the  best  that  could  be  devised  to  meet  the  present 
and  prospective  wants  of  all  our  pupils  who  can  con- 
tinue their  school  life  beyond  the  Grammar  course. 

The  class  entering  in  September  divided  itself  as  fol- 
lows: about  one-half  entered  on  the  work  required  for 
the  Mixed  ” course,  one-fourth  the  Classical,  and  the 
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remaining  fourth  the  English,  of  either  two  or  four  years 
course,  which  being  identical  for  two  years  leaves  all 
those  pupils  the  privilege  of  election,  as  their  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  dictate. 

Still  the  work  must  be  carried  on  to  some  extent 
under  the  former  course  until  the  higher  classes  which 
commenced  that  course  shall  have  left  the  school. 

A further  and  unsurmountable  hindrance  to  its  real- 
ization exists  and  will  exist,  until  thed'* Annex”  shall  be 
completed  and  put  into  working  order.  From  causes 
beyond  my  knowledge  the  number  of  pupils  is  some 
twenty-five  (25)  less  than  a year  ago.  The  school 
now  numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy-hve,  (175,)  and 
that  number  will  be  increased  by  some  fifty  (50)  in 
February,  when  no  class  will  graduate,  and  about  the 
same  number  will  enter  in  September,  which,  with  the 
loss  of  the  graduating  class  of  some  thirty,  (^30, J and  the 
loses  by  the  way-side  make  it  fair  to  suppose  that  for 
a year  at  least,  after  the  opening  of  next  term,  the  whole 
number  will  be  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-hve 
(225).  The  present  was  the  first  time  for  some  years, 
when  a class  was  admitted  in  February.  As  a whole, 
while  there  are  those  who  object  to  this  admission,  the 
plan  seems  to  work  well,  and  I doubt  not  that  many 
pupils  are  saved  for  a part  at  least  of  the  High  School 
course,  who  otherwise  would  leave  school  altogether  on 
closing  the  Grammar  course.  Yet,  if  it  shall  be  found 
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unwise  to  continue  this  custom,  much  as  I should  regret 
disturbing  the  present  excellent  organization,  I should, 
without  hesitation,  say  that  the  number  of  female  teach- 
ers should  at  once  be  reduced  to  hve  in  the  place  of  six, 
the  present  number.  The  school  has  done  its  work 
quietly  and  well  during  the  year.  At  no  time  in  its  his- 
tory has  it  been  possessed  of  a better  corps  of  teachers, 
nor  has  there  during  my  knowledge  of  it  been  so  good 
an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  the  high 
privileges  hastened  upon  them. 

The  following  named  persons  graduated  at  the  close 
of  the  school  ^xar,  July  ist: 


CRASS  OF  ’8l,  L.  H.  S. 


Florence  Ann  Aldred, 

Mary  Florence  Ayer, 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Battles, 

Anna  Josephine  Bradshaw, 
Maroraret  Louisa  Brennan, 
tWilson  Ryder  Butler, 
JElizabeth  Josephine  Callahan, 
*Bertha  Lee  Childs, 

Anna  Cummings  Flanders, 
Edna  Mary  Flint, 

Adelaide  Mary  McArdle, 
James  Henry  Hyland, 

Ella  Louise  Josselyn, 

William  Lincoln  Judkins, 


I Mary  Rosalie  McCarthy. 
Everett  Hopkinson  McDuffie, 
Henry  Parker  Merriam, 
Martha  Arnot  Nelson, 
Charles  Adams  Pillsbury, 

* Flora  May  Sanborn, 

Dana  Whitney  Scott, 
tJohn  William  Shirley, 
James  Elisha  Simpson, 

Nellie  Eastman  Smart, 

Mary  Ritter  Spalding, 
Michael  Joseph  Sullivan, 
tGeorgiana  Vincent  Sullivan, 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Truell, 


JMary  Etta  Webster. 


^Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 


t Classical  Course. 


^Entered  Training  School. 
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Vf/I.— GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  housing  and  classing'  of  these  schools  continues 
substantially  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  They  are 
smaller  in  numbers  b}’  from  50  to  75  pupils  than  one 
year  ago  from  causes  indicated  early  in  this  Report,  so 
that  they  have  required  the  equivalent  of  one  room  less 
the  present  term  than  for  the  year  ending  July  ist.  This 
reduction  of  room  was  effected  by  sending  the  5th  (the 
highest)  grade  from  Warren  Street  and  the  7th  (also 
the  highest)  grade  from  the  Washington  to  the  Oliver. 
This  was  imperative  in  order  to  gain  the  room  required 
for  the  Middle  and  Primary  grades  west  of  Broadway — 
otherwise  the  small  hall  at  the  Oliver  could  have  been 
vacated,  as  proposed  to  be  done  next  term.  These 
schools  labor  under  two  marked  disadvantages  for  se- 
curing the  best  work — one  the  small  number  of  male 
teachers  employed  in  them,  the  other  their  exceptional 
and  very  undesirable  housing — the  Oliver,  everything 
considered,  being  the  largest  in  the  State;  the  Packard 
so  small  as  to  forbid  good  classification  in  the  last  two 
3xars,  those  at  Warren  Street  and  the  Washington  being 
made  up  of  small  classes  in  the  lower  grades,  or  more 
accurately  small  colonies  of  the  Oliver.  The  first  of 
these  disadvantages  has  been  partiall}^  overcome  bv  the 
employment  of  a sub-master  at  the  Oliver  and  can  be 
removed  to  a reasonable  degree  by  the  employment  of 
two  more  male  teachers,  as  recommended  elsewhere. 
As  to  the  latter,  admitting  the  Oliver  building  a fixed 
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Ihct,  as  it  really  is,  I see  no  way  of  overcoming  other 
than  that  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  future  school  accommodations.  During  the  year  these 
schools  have  suffered — notably  the  Oliver — in  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  changes  in  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers, and  yet  they  are  as  good  as  last  year — are  among 
the  best  in  the  State — have  done  their  work  thoi'oughly 
and  maintained  good  discipline  easily. 


fX.— MIDDLE  AJSfD  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

So  long  as  these  schools  number  at  least  three-fourths 
of  our  pupils  in  daily  attendance  and  so  long  as  they  are 
housed  almost  entirely  in  buildings  where  there  are  no 
male  teachers,  the  chief  school  work  of  your  executive 
officer  must  be  in  their  aid.  Could  they  be  housed  on 
the  plan  proposed  about  one-half  the  Middle  grades 
would  come  under  the  care  of  male  teachers.  Our 
most  difficult  cases  of  discipline  arise  among  large  boys, 
who,  from  causes  I will  not  enumerate  but  among 
which  is  factory  labor,  are  still  found  in  the  Middle 
schools  at  an  age  and  of  a size  when  they  should  have 
nearly  or  quite  completed  the  Grammar  course. 

The  demand  for  the  labor  of  this  class  of  children  is 
such  that  although  our  school  population  has  so  largely 
increased  during  the  year  the  number  of  pupils  is  about 
the  same  as  one  year  ago. 

Our  great  increase  in  school  attendance  is  in  the  Pri- 
mary grades  where  we  have  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
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five  (5)  additional  rooms,  seating  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (250)  pupils  than  at  the  last  Report.  But 
for  the  wise  provision  of  the  Legislature  in  fixing  the 
minimum  age  of  ehild  labor  at  ten  years,  large  num- 
bers now  in  these  sehools  would  be  in  the  mills.  Aside 
from  the  High  School  there  is  no  branch  of  my  work 
in  which  I have  so  much  pleasure  and  take  so  deep  an 
interest  as  in  the  Primary  schools,  and  nowhere  else  has 
so  much  progress  been  made.  This  is  due  to  the  follow- 
ing causes:  To  within  a comparatively  short  time 
they  were  further  below  a good  standard,  and  conse- 
quently had  a wider  field  for  improvement.  The  time 
has  gone  b}',  never  to  return,  when  it  was  thought  any- 
body could  teach  little  children.  The  great  care  that 
has  recently  been  exercised  in  securing  the  element  of 
Jove  in  those  who  are  charged  with  this  work.  The 
better  professional  training  of  the  teachers  who  are 
placed  in  these  schools.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that 
nowhere  else  is  seen  to  so  good  a degree  the  influence 
of  the  Training  School  in  its  present  administration  as 
upon  the  Primaries.  The  buildings  in  which  they  are 
housed,  and  the  appliances  with  which  they  are  furn- 
ished are  among  the  best  at  our  command,  and  are  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  the  higher  gi'ades.  We 
may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  now  lay- 
ing the  sure  foundations  of  education,  and  the  excellent 
work  being  done  now  will  bear  fruit  in  the  near  future. 
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Kiiichro'arteu. — This  subject  is  claiming  more  and 
more  attention  each  year  as  an  element  of  primary 
education.  I^ut  for  the  incorporation  of  many  of  its 
features  into  the  Primar}’  school  of  the  present  it  would 
lun  e come  into  more  prominent  notice.  I know  of  no 
place  in  the  State  outside  of  Boston,  where  a Kinder- 
garten school  is  conducted  at  the  public  expense,  and 
the  system  is  yet  lacking  statutory  authority.  As  our 
primaries  are  now  conducted  I do  not  think  it  wise  to 
make  much  if  any  further  innovation  in  this  direction, 
upon  the  course  of  work  in  them  or  with  children  who 
are  more  than  five  years  old.  But  there  are  in  some 
parts  of  the  city  large  numbers  who  have  not  reached 
this  age  who  could  be  profitably  employed  three  or  four 
hours  each  day  in  a Kindergarten  school — made  better 
physically  and  mentally  for  the  time  being,  and  be  bet- 
ter prepared  when  they  enter  regularly  upon  the  pri- 
mary work  to  compete  with  their  fellows  coming  from 
more  fortunate  homes.  I would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  gi\'ing  this  matter  an  ofiicial  inquiry  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  obtaining  legislative  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a limited  number  of  Kindergartens  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  needed. 

X.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING. 

Idle  work  of  this  Department  in  the  Evening  Schools 
will  be  set  forth  in  the  Article  in  those  schools.  In  the 
day  schools  the  policy,  inaugurated  soon  after  my  acces- 
sion to  this  office,  has  been  carried  forward  steadily — 
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that  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  substantially  as 
laid  out  by  the  State  Director.  iSIr.  Colby,  our  own  Di- 
rector, has  spared  no  pains  to  secure  this  end.  His 
success  has  been  varied,  but  his  purpose  seems  for  the 
most  part  successful  or  otherwise,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  various  rooms  and  grades 
of  the  common  schools  believe  in  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  and  are  ready  heart  and  hand  to  lend  their  aid. 
The  policy  of  instruction  in  preparation  of  teachers  to 
do  this  has  been  successful,  or  otherwise,  on  the  same 
data.  We  are  manifestly  nearing  the  time  when  no  spec- 
ial instruction  will  be  required  for  the  teachers  in  this, 
any  more  than  in  any  other  branch.  But  until  that  is 
accomplished  and  teachers  cease  to  think  and  act  as 
though  Drawing  were  the  imposition  of  an  additional 
and  unnecessary  burden,  the  best  results  cannot  be  at- 
tained. This  work  in  the  High  School  is  wholly  done 
by  the  Director,  and  this  with  the  best  results,  if  we 
take  among  the  data  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  on 
entering  that  school. 

xr.-MUSic. 

This  department  is  growing  in  prominence  and  im- 
portance and  has  made  advances  in  the  right  direction 
over  the  previous  years  in  the  Middle  and  Primary 
grades,  and  at  no  time  since  the  work  was  required  has 
it  been  so  good  as  now. 

In  the  Grammar  Schools  two  obstacles  to  the  best 
success  are  apparent — one  of  which  there  seems  no 
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way  of  overcoming — the  considerable  number  of  pupils 
excused  on  account  of  changing  voices,  and  the  lack  ot 
suitable  rooms  for  large  numbers  brought  together 
comfortably,  when  engaged  in  this  exercise.  This  last 
can  be  remedied  to  a great  degree  by  the  proposed  re- 
modeling, classing  and  housing  of  the  Grammar  grades. 
Idle  same  ditbculty  obtained  in  the  High  School  since 
its  present  organization  until  the  recent  Thanksgiving 
recess,  when  the  principal's  room  was  so  reseated  as  to 
gain  a large  space  for  settees  in  front  so  that  half  or  the 
whole  school  can  be  massed  well  for  this  exercise. 

Mr.  Ke3’s  has  continued  his  work  under  the  same 
general  plan  as  heretofore,  and  bating  the  drawbacks 
spoken  of  has  been  abundantly  successful. 

Xn—PAROCH/AL  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  those  there  are  three  (3)  in  the  city.  St.  Mary’s, 
which  was  many  years  ago  recognized  by  the  School 
Committee  as  meeting  the  statutory  requirements  for 
such  schools.  St.  Anne’s,  (French, J which  has  asked 
for  such  recognition,  but  has  been  refused  for  statutory 
reasons,  and  the  Lawrence  Private  School  by  Misses 
Packard  and  Harmon,  which  is  so  conducted  as  to  meet 
the  requirements,  but  has  not  asked  to  be  recognized.  I 
do  not  know  that  a formal  recognition  is  necessary,  so 
long  as  none  of  the  pupils,  which  is  not  likel^q  seek  for 
employment  in  the  mills.  Concerning  St.  Mary’s,  ni}^ 
impressions  are  that  it  is  fully  meeting  the  standard  of 
former  years,  which  has  been  treated  as  satisfactory^  and 
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it  certainly  has  some  features  which  may  well  be  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools.  In  case  of  St.  x\nne’s^. 
application  has  been  made  repeated!}'  in  the  form  of 
granting  labor  certificates,  and  as  often  refused.  In  one 
case,  at  least,  official  application  has  been  made  by 
those  in  authority,  and  refused  on  the  ground  that,  as 
advised  by  the  City  Solicitor,  it  is  not  a school  within 
the  meaninor  of  the  Statutes.  As  the  matter  now  stands 
it  remains  for  future  School  Boards  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion. All  these  Schools — Parochial  and  private — num- 
ber some  1200  pupils. 

X/f/.— EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Drawing  Department  of  these  continues  the  same 
as  one  year,  as  to  general  plan  and  work,  except  that 
no  instruction  is  given  for  a longer  course  than  two 
years.  In  the  Mechanical.Class  of  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  conducted  by  the  Director  in  Drawing,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  A.  K.  Cross,  of  the  Normal  Art  School, 
there  are  full  sixty  (6o)  in  attendance  each  night.  In 
the  second  year  the  work  is  divided  into  Machine  and 
Architectural  Drawing.  In  those  classes,  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lawrence  has  charge  of  a Machine 
class  of  twelve,  (12,)  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Searle  the  Ar- 
chitectural of  nine  (9)  persons.  All  are  doing  good 
work,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Drawing  is  the  best 
feature  of  the  ev^ening  system.  In  the  Evening  High 
School  a marked  change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of 
work.  There  are  now  two  classes — one  for  Monday 
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and  Thursday  evenings,  taught  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hall — 
having  for  its  work  higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and 
Book-keeping,  and  numbers  twenty-three  (23)  persons. 
The  Tuesday  and  Friday  night  class,  taught  b}’  Mr. 
Fred  D.  Jordan,  a graduate  of  Harvard,  having  for  its 
work  the  subject  of  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Mensuration 
and  the  Roots  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Physics. 
The  work  is  so  arranged  that  one  may  attend  all  the 
classes,  if  time  will  permit,  or  may  choose  the  Monda}' 
and  Thursday  class,  or  the  Tuesday  and  Friday  class — 
the  course  of  which  is  especially  preparatory  to  Mechani- 
cal Drawing.  These  schools  opened  October  loth. 
The  Common  Schools  opened  December  5th,  and  have 
taken  a decidedly  new  departure — in  the  charge  of  a 
deposit  fee  as  a guarantee  for  good  attendance.  The 
number  of  tickets  thus  far  issued  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  (250,)  and  eight  (8)  rooms  — seven  (7)  at  the 
Oliver,  with  thirteen  (13  ^ teachers,  and  one  (i)  at  the 
Packard  school,  with  two  (2)  teachers,  have  been 
opened.  Saving  that  the  aggregate  attendance  is  not  so 
large  by  some  fifty  (50)  as  was  anticipated,  the  plan 
promises  to  accomplish  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it. 

We  have  no  better  attendance,  or  more  orderly 
schools  anywhere  among  our  day  schools,  while  the 
earnest  attention  to  school  work  may  well  be  cited  as 
an  example  worthy  to  be  followed  by  the  day  pupils. 

I confess  a reluctance  to  making  the  test  of  attend- 
ance take  the  form  of  a money  deposit — ours  is  the  first 
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trial  of  it,  so  far  as  I know,  in  this  country.  I hope  some 
method  may  be  devised  to  take  its  place,  and  suggest 
that  all  who  comply  with  the  requirement  of  attendance 
and  receive  certificates  at  the  close  of  this  season  be 
admitted  free  next  season.  But  of  this  whole  matter 
and  of  the  success  of  the  Common  Schools,  under  this 
plan,  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  confidence. 

If  we  had  suitable  Grammar  rooms  near  Broadway, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  near  Union  Street, 
we  eould  then  have  two  instead  of  one  of  these 
schools  at  central  points  in  North  Lawrence  — the 
distance  of  travel  would  be  lessened,  one  large  school 
would  be  avoided,  a larg^er  attendance  and  better  results 
could  be  secured. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Appropriated  by  the  City  Councif $1,500  00 

Salaries  of  Teachers $926  30 

Salaries  of  Janitors 62  50 

Incidentals 295  83 

Unex[)ended  Balance 215  37 


$1,500  00  $1,500  00 

XIV.— TRUANCY  AND  TEE  FACTORY  LAW. 

So  long  as  a large  per  cent,  of  parents  in  the  manu- 
facturing cities  of  the  State  are  as  inappreciative  of  the 
value  of  edueation  as  they  now  are,  truancy  will  be  an 
evil  in  connection  with  the  common  schools  which  must 
be  met  with  a vigorous  hand. 

Our  city  is  unusually  fortunate  in  its  means  of  sup- 
pressing this  evil — in  that  it  has  the  Industrial  Sehool 
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for  the  hist  resort  in  case  of  boys,  to  which  thirteen  have 
been  committed  for  this  cause  during  the  year — in  the 
excellent  executive  officer  in  its  employ,  and  in  the  sup- 
port the  school  department  has  from  the  community  at 
large  in  this  work.  That  the  Industrial  School  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  reforming  boys  who  are  classed 
as  juvenile  offenders  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  them  are  reformed  before  leaving  the 
school,  and  promise  to  become  useful  citizens  instead  of 
swellin(£  the  number  committed  to  the  State  Reform 
School  and  prisons  for  higher  crimes — in  the  fact  that 
year  by  year  since  its  opening  the  commitments  to  these 
penal  institutions  have  gradually  diminished.  Also  in  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  girls,  for  whom  we  have  not 
made  this  provision,  continues  to  increase.  It  is  certainly 
worth  while  for  this  Board  to  make  inquiries  looking  to 
the  opening  of  an  Industrial  School  for  girls.  One  re- 
mark should  be  made — that  the  number  of  commit- 
ments in  no  way  indicates  the  varied  and  ardent  duties 
of  our  truant  officer.  The  statistics  of  the  reports  made 
and  read  from  month  to  month,  complete  as  they  are 
and  involving  the  work  they  do,  are  only  the  ^Toot 
prints''  of  his  great  labor  in  term  time,  and  the  taking 
of  the  census  and  finding  more  than  seven  thousand 
children  in  the  long  vacation,  is  a work  from  which 
few  would  not  shrink.  The  recommendation  of  last 
3xar  that  his  :>alary  be  made  $800  is  repeated  in  the  Fi- 
nancial Estimates  for  the  next  year,  and  commended 
to  your  favorable  consideration. 
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The  incongruities  of  the  Factoiy  Law  and  the  conse- - 
quent  difficulties  of  its  enforcement  are  the  same  as  at 
the  last  Report.  The  Legislative  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion for  reasons,  it  is  presumed,  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, but  far  otherwise  to  your  executive  officer  who, 
as  directed  by  you,  endeavored  to  effect  a change,  de- 
clined to  make  any  recommendation  whereby  the  pro- 
posed relief  could  be  secured,  so  as  before  children 
under  fifteen  years  from  without  the  State  are  compelled 
to  attend  school  before  going  into  the  mills,  however 
necessitous  their  circumstances,  while  the  optional  at- 
tendance of  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age'  continues  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  plan  of 
bringing  all  the  children  who  labor  into  two  classes  as 
proposed,  is  now  nearly  completed  much  to  the  advan- 
tage in  the  long  run  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  the 
department  is  under  obligations  to  the  managers  of  our 
mills,  not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in  all  particulars  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  There  are  about  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  school  children  who  work  in  the 
mills  a part  of  the  year — seven  hundred  at  any  one  time. 
But  for-  this  statute,  at  least  one-third  of  them  would 
grow  up  illiterate  from  one  or  more  of  three  causes — 
the  really  necessitous  condition  of  manj^  families  for  the 
wages  of  their  children,  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  with  whom  all  will  sympathise;  the  mercenar}’ 
spirit  of  some  who  regard  their  children  as  so  much 
productive  capital,  for  which  they  have  been  making  a 
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long  investment,  for  whom  no  good  citizen  will  have 
any  sympathy;  and,  lastly,  inebriated,  able-bodied  men 
and  sometimes  women,  whom  all  will  detest,  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  spend  their  time  and  money,  if  they  have 
any,  in  beer  shops,  and  live  on  the  labor  of  their  chd- 
dren.  The  care  of  certificates  in  this  department  of  my 
work  is  a burden,  vexatious  and  ever  increasing,  in  the 
bearing  of  which  I find  no  satisfaction,  except  in  consci- 
ousness of  a conscientious  endeavor  to  aid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Statute  in  its  spirit  and  intention. 

XV.-FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  free  School  has  been 
the  pride  of  the  New  England  Commonwealth.  Before 
the  civil  war  the  system  kept  full  pace  with  frontier  of 
civilization  in  the  Free  States.  Since  the  close  of  the 
war  the  system  has  crossed  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio 
and  seems  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  become  as  broad 
and  far  reaching  as  the  Republic.  Yet  it  has  not  been 
nor  is  it  free  in  all  particulars — the  most  restrictive  of 
which  is  the  matter  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
Granted  that  it  is  right  to  purchase  land,  erect  buildings, 
furnish  supplies  and  pay  teachers  for  rich  and  poor  alike 
from  the  public  treasury — on  what  ground  can  we  stop 
at  text-books?  A few  years  ago  our  Legislature  passed 
a law  permitting  cities  and  towns  to  so  expend  the  pub- 
lic money  for  school  purposes.  This  was  a step  in  the 
ri^ht  direction  but  the  Statute  should  have  been  man- 
datory  instead  of  permissive.  The  State  of  Maine  about 
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the  same  time  enacted  a similar  statute  under  which 
the  cit}^  of  Lewiston  is  the  only  one  that  has  availed  it- 
self of  its  provisions  which  it  did  some  eight  years  ago. 
I have  made  careful  inquiry  into  its  workings  there  (a 
city  similar  to  our  own)  and  while  there  are  few  objec- 
tions the  advantages  are  manifold — but  chiefly  in  these 
particulars — the  better  books  always  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils — the  promptness  of  the  supply  when  the  supply- 
ing officer  does  his  duty — no  waiting  for  “pay  da}’”  before 
books  can  be  obtained — and  the  greatly  diminished  cost. 
For  four  years  the  cost  of  books,  slates,  pens,  paper, — 
everything  each  pupil  needed  in  all  the  schools,  inclu- 
sive of  the  High  School, — was  one  dollar  per  year.  I 
have  the  last  Lewiston  Report  before  me,  in  which  the 
statement  is  made  that  for  the  school  year,  ending  July 
I St,  it  was  barely  seventy  cents.  In  either  case  the 
sum  is  less  by 'more  than  one-half  than  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

I have  recently  learned  that  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years  in  Fall  River.  In  response  to 
my  inquiry,  the  Superintendent  replied  as  follows: 

Fall  River,  December  10th,  1881. 

Mr.  J L.  Brewster  : 

Dear  Sir: — The  Free  Text  Book  system  works  satisfactorily  in  this 
city.  No  objections  are  raised  to  it  from  any  source.  The  cost  is  one 
dollar  to  each  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance  per  annum  ; on  the  en- 
rollment, sixty  cents.  We  furnish  everything  the  child  needs  in  his 
school  work,  and  we  supply  all  grades  from  the  Primary  to  the  High 
School,  inclusive.  Yours  truly. 


WM.  CONNELL,  JR. 
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Our  neighbor,  the  city  of  Lowell,  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  other  place  that  has  availed  itself  of  the 
provision  of  the  Statute.  There  it  went  into  operation 
in  September  of  the  present  year,  and  of  course  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  with  contidence  of  results.  The  subject 
seems  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  I would  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  a thorough  investigation,  and 
should  the  result  be  satisfactory,  that  authority  be  ob- 
tained from  the  City  Council,  whereby  the  system  may 
be  put  into  operation  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school 

year  in  September  1882. 

V/. —DISCIPLINE. 

At  no  time  our  history  in  recent  years,  at  least,  has 
discipline  been  maintained  so  efficiently  and  easily  as 
during  the  past  year.  This  is  attributed  to  the  means 
employed  in  keeping  the  pupils  at  useful  work  and  in 
the  better  spirit  among,  and  the  better  appreciation  on 
part  of  most  of  our  teachers  of  their  proper  work.  The 
great  benefits  to  the  school  are  more  noticeable  in  the 
increasingly  pleasant  and  confidential  relations  between 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  just  in  proportion  as  these  rela- 
tions increase,  or  diminish,  just  in  that  proportion  the 
usefulness  of  the  school  in  its  legitimate  work  is  increased 
or  diminished.  Corporeal  punishment  is  rarely  if  ever 
administered  in  a majority  of  our  school  rooms.  Yet  it 
would  be  unwise  at  present  to  forbid  its  administration. 
There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  in  which  we  have 
suffered  more  in  the  past  year  than  some  others.  I refer 
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to  the  belligerent  entering  on  part  of  parents  and  others 
of  two  or  three  school  buildings  and  the  interference  with 
the  proper  discipline  of  refractory  pupils.  In  three  in- 
stances it  has  been  my  official  duty  to  forbid  such  inter- 
ference, and  on  the  second  offence  by  members  of  one 
family,  the  offending  parties  were  brought  into  the  po- 
lice court  and  found  guilty  of  assault  and  battery, 
though  no  actual  violence  was  committed.  The  principle 
enunciated  by  the  court  is  that  parents  and  others  have 
no  right  to  go  npon  school  premises^  or  enter  school 
h u it dings^  fo r o th er  than  pea cea hie  p urp oses^  ( wh e n a 1 1 
are  welcome,)  and  he  7vho  does  this,  does  it  at  his  peril. 
Since  this  timely  and  wise  declaration  we  have  had  no 
annoyance,  and  none  is  anticipated  in ‘the  future. 

^ VII.—CONCL  USrON. 

In  concluding  this  general  review  of  the  condtion, 
work  and  needs  of  our  schools,  I do  not  forget  the  obli- 
gations, personal  and  official,  I am  under  to  each  mem- 
ber of  this  Board  for  the  kind  and  valuable  assistance 
received  at  your  hands  in  aid  of  my  work,  for  which  I 
tender  my  sincere  thanks.  Nor  do  I forget  that  during 
the  brief  time  I have  been  in  your  service  some  have 
gone  out  from  among  you,  and  that  with  the  closing 
year  others  will  go  out,  to  whom  this  city  is  indebted 
more  largelv  than  can  ever  be  known  for  their  o^ratui- 
tons  services  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  free  public  educa- 
tion. One,  a rare  spirit,  has  entered  into  the  reward 
promised  to  the  faithful,  the  true,  and  the  pure.  An- 
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other  is  pursuing  his  sell-denying  work  of  labor  and 
love  in  a distant  held;  the  others  remain  in  our  midst 
in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  It  will  be  a 
privilege,  indeed,  to  those  who  may  follow  them  if  they 
have  as  large  opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  make  as 
faithful  a use  of  them  as  their  predecessors  have  done. 
That  the  Giver  of  all  good  may  grant  this,  should  be  the 
devout  wish  and  prayer  of  every  well-wisher  -of  the 
Public  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER, 
Superintendcjit  of  Schools. 


ERRATA. 

Page  24,  line  21,  after  means  read  WANTING. 

Page  36,  line  10,  for  hastened  read  bestowed. 
Page  40,  line  28,  after  Article  read  ON  instead  of  in. 
Page  42,  line  3,  after  NUMBERS  insert  TO  BE. 

Page  43,  line  15,  after  year  insert  ago. 

Page  48,  line  8 after  IN  insert  the. 
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TABLE 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily 
Atendance. 

Per  cent,  of  At- 
tendance. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 
Term.  i 

First 

Term. 

; Second 
j Term. 

j First 
Term. 

1 Second 
Term. 

High 

220 

204 

191 

182 

183 

1 

179 

96. 

i 95.55 

Oliver 

863 

903 

732 

792 

721 

753 

95.8 

95.04 

Packard 

347 

402 

308 

331 

j 292 

313 

94.65 

94.78 

Warren  St. . . . 

232 

245 

197 

206 

187 

194 

95.22 

94.95 

Washington. . . 

361 

357 

314 

283 

292 

262 

93.00 

1 93.7 

Training. 

444 

397 

370 

330 

347 

i 313 

93.97 

94.90 

Woodland  St. . 

1 54 

150 

140 

131 

i 135 

120 

94.52 

1 91.84 

Prospect  St. . . 

267 

189 

254 

181 

238 

171 

j ‘ 

94.02 

94.25 

Walton. ...... 

241 

238 

208 

206 

197 

193 

94.89 

: 93.68 

Newbury  St.  . 

153 

141 

147 

135 

141 

' 124 

95.91 

' 95.57 

Harrington  . . . 

272 

271 

226 

214 

! 213 

201 

93.8 

94.11 

^Park  St 

299 

197 

181 

94.26 

93.68 

Amesbury  St. . 

190 

136 

140 

124 

213 

117 

94.42 

92.80 

Hampshire  St . 

182 

198 

141 

126 

132 

177 

93.37 

94.05 

Cross  St 

1 

1 246 

275 

197 

189 

133 

261 

95.61 

95.24 

Franklin 

1 357 

354 

267 

274 

184 

173 

93.35 

94.07 

Lowell  St ...  . 

253 

228  ' 

216 

184 

183 

179  ' 

93.45 

92.91 

Riverside 

230 

231 

195 

193 

202 

205  i 

93.5 

93.20 

Saunders 

331 

355  ! 

281 

258 

183 

250 

93.11 

92.31 

Union  St 

116 

128 

93 

99 

86 

91  ^ 

92.11 

93.73 

*New  School  opened  February  6th,  1881. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


TABl.E  “ H.’' 


SIKnVING  THE  NAME  OF  EACH  PUPIL  AVHO  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ABSENT  OK  TARDY 
FOi:  THE  YEAR  1881,  ALSO,  THE  NAMES  OF  THOSE  M HO  MADE 
AT  LEAST  A HALF  YEAR  OF  CONSECUTIVE  TIME 
IN  THE  SAME  YEAR. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(One  Year.) 
Minnie  E Ayrey, 
William  J Barry, 

James  H Bride, 

Byron  E Crowell, 

Ida  L Dawson, 
Cornelius  A McCarthy, 
Charles  F Kendall, 
John  P O’Sullivan, 
Edith  St  C Saunders, 
Frederic  H Safford. 

(Half  Year.) 
Florence  Aldred, 
Horace  E Andrews, 
Asenath  J Babb, 
George  F Babb, 

Sarah  A Barlow, 
Margaret  A Batterbury, 
Margaret  L Brennan, 
Edwin  T Brewster, 
William  H Buswell, 
Susan  G Carter, 

Mabel  L Cate, 

Edward  R Chase, 
Bertha  L Childs, 
William  A Clark, 
Charles  G Coit, 

George  C Coit, 

Joseph  Coulson, 

Ada  E Cross, 

Guy  W Currier, 
Bridget  G Doherty, 
Burritt  N Dow, 


Frank  E Farley, 
Mary  E Fisher, 

James  J Gillen, 
Albert  E Hall, 

Grace  M Hall, 

Annie  L Hart. 
Margaret  L Hearn, 
Julia  A Hennessy, 
Charles  R J Hennon, 
Lucy  M Higgins, 
John  E Horne, 

Ella  L Josselyn, 
Emma  B Josselyn, 
James  T Kenny, 

Ida  J Kowles, 

Fred  L Leighton, 
John  B Leonard, 
Louise  M Leonard, 
Thomas  F Leonard, 
William  H Martin, 
Mary  E McCauley, 
AVice  McClary. 
Everett  H McDuffee, 
.Tohn  D Merrill, 

Fred  C Newhall^ 
Blanche  E Norrell, 
Effie  Pettigrew, 
Charles  A Pillsbury, 
Anna  E Pingree, 
Sai'ah  H Pingree, 
Sidney  E Rollins, 
George  F Saunders, 
Margaret  G Scanlon, 
Dana  W^  Scott. 

Fred  A Sherman, 


J W Shirley, 

James  E Simpson, 

Ivar  L Sjostrom, 

Hattie  B Smart, 
Michael  Sullivan, 

Etta  Webster, 

Jessie  B Whittaker. 

OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

(^One  Year.) 

Sarah  Beck, 

David  Bruce, 

J Forest  Burnham, 
Mary  E Bean, 

Nellie  M Choate, 

James  Carter. 

Adelia  Campbell, 

Grace  Craig, 

Mary  Collity, 

Belle  E Dunton, 
Thomas  A Dunne, 
Mary  Eastham, 

Flora  M Edgerly, 
Annie  E Foster, 

Joseph  Greenwood, 
Gertrude  M Getchell, 
Lydia  Greenwood, 
Hattie  Hodgdon, 
Hannah  M Hindi  cl  iff  e, 
Herbert  W Ham, 
Charles  H Johnson, 
Herbert  C Jones, 
Albert  E Leshner, 
Charles  Locke, 

Esther  Leavock, 
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Frank  A Mellen, 
Agnes  V Murphy, 
Lenda  Morse, 

John  J McIManus, 
Edward  O’Neil, 
Frederick  Riordan, 
Herbert  Stratton, 
Minnie  B Sugatt, 
Frank  Leed, 

John  P Sullivan, 

John  E Sweeney, 
Adolphus  0 Simmers, 
Cornelius  A Sweeney, 
Harry  Tucker. 

George  H \Vard. 

{Half  Tear.) 

Albert  L Adams, 
Clinton  0 Andrews, 
Annie  Cora  Allen, 
Faunce  Avilla, 

Frank  Bugbee, 

Losina  Butterworth, 
Nettie  Bingham, 
Edward  Bower, 

Wm  V Brown, 

James  Burke, 
Bancroft  W Bass, 
James  R Bailey,  Jr 
James  Batterberry, 
Dora  Barry, 

Mary  Brodie, 

Fred  Byron, 

Clara  Binns, 

Ada  M Bradbury, 
William  T Brewster, 
Hannah  M Brown, 
Lavina  Bennett, 
Clifton  VV  Cate, 

John  S Connelly, 

Geo  W Cutter, 
Martha  E Coupe, 
Patrick  F Comber, 
Florence  L Collum, 
John  M Coughlin, 
Owen  J Cox. 

Grace  E Currier, 


Julia  M Coan, 

Katie  M Clark, 

Albert  K Church, 
Dennis  Carey, 

Rose  E Crosby, 
Timothy  Callahan, 
Mary  J Cadogan, 

Geo  W Chickering, 
Elizabeth  A Coughlin, 
Minnie  Callahan, 
Charles  A Carr, 

Patrick  Comerford, 
Alice  D re  wry, 

Minnie  B Dolbier, 
Henry  Donovan, 

Mary  Daley, 

Fred  Daley, 

Emma  Dickie, 

Emmet  Doherty, 
Walter  A Dunlap, 

Alice  Eastwood, 

James  Feeney, 

John  Forsyth, 

Hulda  Fiestel, 

Wm  Finlay,  Jr, 
Gertrude  E Freeman, 
Nellie  B Foster, 
Harriet  P Flaherty, 
Geo  H Fuller, 

Joseph  Flanagan,  - 
Thomas  Griffin, 
Mabelle  Greeley, 

John  Grieves,  Jr, 
James  Garvey, 

Lizzie  Gosdan, 

Wm  F Hefferman, 
Bessie  R Hooker, 

John  Holmes, 

James  Howard, 

Maggie  Holland, 
Albert  E Henry, 

Frank  Howard, 

Marion  Howard, 

Alice  Horner, 

Hannah  M Flinchcliffe, 
John  J Hennessey, 

Wm  J Herron, 


Elizabeth  F Hennessey, 
Fred  L Hopkins, 

Eva  J Knowles, 

Patrick  Kilcourse, 
Augusta  Keleher, 

Mary  Keleher. 

Chas  A Knipfer, 

Kate  Kennealy, 

Thomas  V Kilcourse, 
Ida  L Lawrence, 

Frank  Lord, 

Maurice  Leach, 

Mary  A Loftus, 

Susan  B Lyall. 

Mary  E Lacaillade, 

Fred  D Lane. 

Cora  E Lawrence, 

Mary  F McGaw, 

Mary  A Mason. 

Fred  C McClary, 

Mary  McClary, 

Hannah  Mahoney, 
Annie  McGown, 
Cornelius  Mahoney, 
Myra  F'  Martin, 

Grant  E Miner, 

Emma  Mitchell, 

Mosher  Meserve, 
Michael  J Mel  vin, 
Annie  M McAllister, 
George  McLane,  Jr 
Bertram  Marston, 
Ernest  McAllister, 
Blanche  McClary, 
Lillian  Nudd, 

Fred  W Noble, 

Kendall  Norwood, 
Benjamin  Nice, 

Bertha  E Needham, 
Geoi-ge  F Osgood, 
William  O’ Hearn, 

John  O’Connor, 

Royer  O’Donnell, 

Etta  W Phelps. 

Lena  Porter, 

Ella  Penniman, 

Charles  A Pearce, 
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Frank  Paul, 

JaiiH  Rendle, 

Bertlia  F Rediker, 

J Lottie  Ricker, 
Cliorles  Reardon, 
P)enjainin  Robinson, 
Alice  iNl  Russell, 

Rose  M Severance, 
Jeremiah  J Sullivan, 
Fred  A Smith, 
Georgian na  Soper, 
William  E Shattuck, 
Frank  P Sheehan, 
]\rargaret  Sullivan, 
John  C Sanborn,  Jr, 
William  ¥.  Sheehan, 
George  Severance, 
Ralph  Simmons, 
IJenry  Simmers, 

John  Sipsey, 
jNIark  Stone. 

Louise  Smith, 

Agnes  li  Stuart, 

Chas  A Tower, 

Grace  D Thomas, 
Herbert  N True, 
Frank  Thornley, 
Annie  S Weber, 
Grace  A AVilkes, 
Frank  Woodcock. 
Anna  Bella  AVaite, 
George  A AA^olger, 
George  A AAbnn, 
Hattie  M AA^alker, 
George  A AVilson, 
Herman  AVentworth, 
Elliot  H AA^eston, 
Frank  AI  AVilkinson, 
Hellen  S AA’iesner, 
Eugene  P AA'oodbury, 
Fred  E AA^illiams. 

PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

{One  Tear.) 

F red  S Beals, 

Kate  Cooney, 

AVilliam  B Lovejoy, 


Elizabeth  McAloon, 
Florence  McCarthy, 
Willis  Sargent, 

Allan  C Sewall, 
George  L Tompson. 

{Half  Year.) 

Charles  Allen, 

James  Allen, 

Thomas  Allen, 

Harry  Al  Beals, 

Clara  Boyle, 

Edward  Burton, 

Lena  Burton, 

Evelyn  Buzzell, 
Ellizabeth  Carroll, 
Alabel  Carter, 

Edith  Collins, 

Charles  P>  C'dlins, 
Alary  Conley, 

Patrick  Corcoran, 
Lies  S Dane, 

Daniel  W Desmond, 
Florence  A Driscoll, 
Dora  Dunham, 

Alabel  Emery, 

James  B Ewart, 
Joseph  A Ewart, 
Nellie  ¥ Ewart, 
Alichael  J Fitzgerald, 
Alice  B Gadin, 

John  Gillespie, 

Joseph  Goff, 

Alargaret  J Hart, 
Jessie  P Hackett, 
John  H Hannon, 
Benjamin  F Holmes, 
Frank  Hughes, 

Sarah  Hughes, 

Alary  Hughes, 

Alorris  Knowles, 

AVm  H Knowles, 

John  J Larkin, 
AValter  8 Lawson, 
Otto  Lippold, 

Paulina  B Littlefield, 
Nettie  Lovejoy, 


Andrew  A Luscornb, 
Ida  L Alance, 

Emelia  F Aleek, 

Louis  H AIcAloon. 
Alary  C AIcAloon, 
AA^illiam  F AIcAloon, 
Alary  Alurphy, 

AVilliam  Alynzner, 
Abbie  E Alerrill, 
George  A Paine, 
Edward  Peabody. 
Sophia  R Peabody, 
Arthur  Peel, 

P'red  Peel, 

Bessie  A Ridley 
Alartha  Rusby, 

Lillian  Rutter, 

Amy  L Scholes, 

James  Shaw, 

Ernest  E Smythe, 
Isaac  Snow, 

Ida  AI  AA^hitley. 

WARREN  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Louis  Charnock, 

Annie  E Lightfoot, 
Ella  H Scollay. 

{Half-Year.) 
Cyrus  Bean, 

Edward  G Booth, 
George  Bradle}'^, 
Alargaret  Brady, 

James  H Brundett, 
P'red  Brundett, 

P'red  Chadwick, 

Nellie  Choate, 

Kate  Clarke, 

Bartley  Conlon, 
Elizabeth  AI  Crabtree, 
Edwin  G Edgcombe, 
Annie  Entwistle, 

Alary  E P'oster, 
P'lorence  M Flynn, 
Walter  P Gilbert, 

Ella  AI  Horn 
John  W Huby, 
Edward  Hulme, 
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Herbert  C Hyde, 

Mary  Jones, 

Mary  L Lane, 

George  McEvoy, 
Florence  E Mellor, 
Mabel  Miller, 

Charles  A Pearce, 
Ralph  Reynolds, 

Lucy  F Riding, 

Henry  Rogers, 

Bertha  Sharrock, 
Justin  Sidley, 

John  Sidley, 

Albert  F Trumbull, 
Frank  Webster, 
Thomas  Wilson, 

Alice  E Young. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

( One  Year.) 

Charles  H Choate, 
Joseph  Dunderdale, 
Allie  W Webster. 

{Half  Year.) 
Hattie  M Aust, 

Paul  F Aust, 

Mattie  B Bachelder, 
Charles  E Barker, 
Arthur  Barker, 

Arthur  B Benson, 
Christina  Bremner, 
Charles  D Brown, 
Letitia  A Burnham, 
Joseph  Byrne, 

Joseph  W Carr, 

Bertie  T Curtis, 
Thomas  Devitt, 
Stewart  Gibson, 

Ella  M Hale, 

Claribel  Hatch, 

Mattie  M Hatch, 
Walter  F Hatch, 

Ethel  G Heald, 

Mary  E Hendrie, 

Lillie  M Hulford, 
Martha  Jackson, 
Arthur  L Jenkins, 


James  A Kerr, 

Emma  Kidd, 

Lizzie  McGregor, 

Fred  Mitchell, 

Clara  E Moody, 

James  Murphy, 

Hattie  E Nealey, 

Fred  O Richardson, 
Evelyn  Smith, 

Charles  Spear, 

Timothy  Sullivan, 
George  W Townes, 
Grace  T Townes, 
Mildred  Withington, 
Ruth  H Wood. 

PROSPECT  ST.  SCHOOL 

( One  Year.) 
Edmund  Beck, 

Herbert  May, 

Henry  W Saville. 

{Half  Year.) 

John  T Beard, 

Samuel  C Brittain, 
Etta  M Cate, 

Dater  W Dimlick; 
Myra  L Edmonds, 
Minnie  Gerade, 

Jessie  B Hodge, 
Gertrude  Homans, 
Anastatia  Lane, 

James  F Lane, 
Alexander  Morrison, 
John  E Noble, 

Michael  Norris, 

Sarah  J Saville, 
Edward  Smullen, 

Emil  Weber. 
WOODLAND  ST.  SCHOO 

( One  Year) . 
Joseph  H Feistel, 
Annie  Moran, 

{Half  Year.) 

Charles  R Cragin, 
Kate  Cullinane, 

John  Donovan, 


Albert  L Drummond, 
Alice  Eastham, 

Kate  A Heaney, 

Jesse  Hey, 

Albert  Horner, 

Otto  Junge, 

Joseph  Kincaid, 

Joseph  Lauigan, 

Janet  Me  Lane, 

Ida  H Zshegner. 

WALTON  SCHOOL. 

{Half  Year.) 
Mabel  P Allison, 

Mary  Beatty, 

Samuel  W Beatty, 

•John  Black, 

Grace  Binns, 

Susan  Crabtree, 

Kate  Cameron, 

Carl  Chandler, 

Grace  Caldwell, 
Gertrude  Cleaves, 

Mary  Foss, 

Annie  Gadbois, 

Emma  J Greenwood, 
Alonzo  Hall, 

Mary  Hickey, 

George  Hicks, 

Charles  Hicks, 

Herbert  E Kershaw, 
Albert  Listgo, 

Daniel  Lane, 

James  Lane, 

Michael  Murphy, 
Maggie  Murphy, 

Harry  Murphy, 

John  McNulty, 

John  W Scanlon, 
'•Edward  Ward, 

Sarah  Wane. 

NEWBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 

John  H Beattie. 

{Half  Year.) 
Frederick  W Beattie, 
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Michael  W Barrett, 
Fred  Beck, 

Annie  S Bittner, 
Fred  E Cleaves, 
Ernest  L Frost, 
Lizzie  F Hughes, 
Cassie  Hall, 

Frank  Kennitzer, 
Walter  F Kershaw, 
Manoie  E Locke, 
Josephine  A Moolic, 
William  McNulty, 
Mattie  E Smart, 
Frank  E Smart, 
Ellen  A Sjostrum, 
Allice  L AVardman. 


John  MoLachlan, 

Katie  Doyle, 

Ambrose  Eastwood, 
Paul  Gaudlitz, 

William  H Gemmell 
Margaret  A Gibbons, 
Anna  M Kaessman, 
Charles  G Keihlan, 
Charles  A McCarthy, 
William  McLachlan, 
William  Paisley, 

Fred  W Schonlaiid. 

AMESBURY  ST.  SCHOOL 


( One  Year,) 
Harry  Burley, 
Frank  Sullivan, 

HARRINGTON  SCHOOL^^j^^^j^ 

{Half  Year,) 


{One  Year.) 

Joseph  F AVefers. 

{Half  Year.) 

Oscar  B Boufman, 

David  Bingham, 

Herman  Blaser, 

Minnie  A Borst, 

Florence  M Butterworth Blanche  Proctor, 


AVillie  Crocker, 
Freddie  Crocker, 
Josie  Dodge, 
Nellie  Hogan, 
Ella  Mullen, 
Minnie  Morofan, 


Joseph  Barter, 

James  J Callison, 
Annie  Fisher, 
Herman  F Fisher, 
Samuel  Gamble, 
Gustave  Haaker, 

Guy  M Jones, 

Nellie  Lee, 

Eva  S Lamprey, 

John  M AIcCabe, 
Annie  Newbert, 

John  Risner, 

Emily  A AA^eisner, 
Sarah  J Wilson, 

Lena  L Zechernig, 

PARK  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 
Alice  G Hall. 

{Half  Year.) 
Joseph  Bun  ton. 


Lizzie  AVeeks, 

Joseph  AV'eeks, 

Josie  AA^elsh, 

Cora  Stevens, 

Lizzie  A^arnum, 

Birtwell  Varnum. 

HAMPS’rE  ST.  SCHOOL 

( One  Year.) 
Katie  Fitzpatrick, 
Henry  Fitzpatrick, 
{Half  Year.) 
Charles  Breen, 

Edward  Crowley, 
Michael  Garvey, 
Matthew  Hagerty, 
James  Hill, 

Robert  Knightly, 

David  Lee, 

Joseph  Me  Poland, 
Simon  Ryan, 


William  Roach, 

Katie  Towle, 

CROSS  ST.  SCHOOL. 

(One  Year.) 
Margaret  Bland, 
AVarren  A Morse, 
Lottie  B Pratt. 

{Half  Year:) 
Edward  D Armstrong, 
Florence  Barlow, 
Frank  S Blood, 
.George  AV  Brown, 
Joseph  A Bryant, 
Thomas  Butler, 

James  F Callahan, 
John  T Chalk, 

Samuel  G Coan, 
James  E Daley, 

Louis  de  Mars, 

Grace  A Ferguson, 
Eugenie  Flannagan, 
Newell  H Foster, 
Mabel  A Hamlet, 
George  A Harris, 
Frank  E Higgins, 
Perc}^  AA^  Higgins, 
Carrie  Hilton, 

Lelia  B Jordan, 

James  E Morrison, 
Lewis  G Shattuck, 
Blanche  AI  Smith, 
James  AV  Smith, 

My  r till  a L Ulmer, 
Charles  R Vose, 

Hattie  F Wilson, 
Blanche  D AVoodbury, 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 
Mary  J Shackleton, 
James  H Shackleton. 

(Half  Year.) 
Annie  Battershill, 
George  Bolduc, 

Carrie  Cowell, 

AVilliam  H Cowell, 
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Josephine  Dacey, 
Arthur  Darois, 

Sarah  Davidson, 
Josephine  Devine, 
Jennie  Driscoll, 

Arthur  A Gilman, 
Bridget  Golden, 

Nora  Golden, 

Delia  Goslin, 

Jessie  Gourley, 

Sarah  Heap, 

Elizabeth  Herron, 
Emma  Houston, 

Ernest  C Jewell, 

Mary  E Lawrence, 
George  A Maxfield, 
Bichard  McClintock, 
John  McGovern, 

Mary  C McLeod, 

John  Morin, 

Roger  O’Donnell, 
Perley  Payson, 

Fred  L Phillips, 

Edith  E Quimby 
Jane  Rendle, 

Ida  F Roberts, 

George  Stanley, 

Frank  Turner. 

LOWELL  ST.  SCHOOL. 

(0/?e  Year.) 

Eva  M Crompton, 

Ida  Dean, 

George  E Wardrobe, 
Albert  Sidley, 

{Half  Year.) 

Ida  Arundale, 

George  Blaisdell, 
Frank  M Cousins, 
William  L Dalton, 
James  Duggan, 

Clara  Gilbert, 

George  A Foster, 
William  Foley, 

Ella  M Horn, 

Daniel  S Hardy, 

Annie  Houston, 


Elizabeth  F Houston, 
John  H Crowley, 
William  M Paisley, 
Robert  F Tate, 

James  J Tobin, 
Genevieve  Sidley, 

John  Sidley. 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 

Ida  Lightfoot. 

{Half  Year.) 
Alfred  Butner, 

Emma  A Cosgrove, 
Theresa  A Delaney, 
Fred  W Heginbotham, 
Edgar  G Holt, 

Frank  McKnight, 
Margaret  Taylor, 

SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 
Herbert  Lovejoy, 

Annie  May  Sewell. 

{Half  Year.) 
Sarah  Carter, 

Minnie  Collins, 

John  Cronin, 

Thomas  Donovan, 

Nelly  Ford, 

Edward  Fleam,, 

Mary  Hearn, 

Alexander  Horn, 
Thomas  Hughes, 

John  Hurley, 

Maggie  T Keegan, 
Henry  Laline, 

William  Laline, 

Henry  Logan, 

Nellie  E McCarthy, 
Daniel  Murphy, 

Warren  H Robinson, 
Arthur  Snow, 

Lesley  Snow, 

Mary  St.  Lawrence, 
Mary  A Thompson, 
William  A Wormwood 
Hattie  F.  Webster. 


UNION  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{Half  Year.) 
Edward  E Beals, 

John  G Campbell, 
Lizzie  J Guilfoyle, 
Herman  Kruch, 

Annie  L Manel, 

Amiel  R Schwink, 
Lena  M Schwink. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 
George  W Heyes, 
Maurice  Murphy. 

{Half  Year.) 

Ellen  Barrett, 

James  J Bradley, 
George  W Con  lie, 
Annie  E.  Caviny, 
Bernard  Kavidy, 
Bernard  Daly, 
Eugene  P Daly, 

John  J Gavin, 

Joseph  Grieves, 
Walter  High  am, 
Thomas  Hearn, 

Agnes  Kenneally, 
Louisa  Keilig, 

George  E Littlefield, 
William  Lahey, 
Andrew  McDade, 
Thomas  McDonald, 
John  T McGrath, 
Owen  McAvinne, 
F'rank  McDermott, 
John  McGee. 

James  H Marston, 
Barry  O’Connell, 
Louis  Packard, 

Lena  Riddle, 

James  Ryan, 

Louisa  Wurtzbacher, 
Emma  Wurtzbacher, 
William  M Wiesner, 
Minnie  A Wiesner, 

, Edgar  J Webb. 
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Showing  the  name,  school,  work  and  city  residence  of  each  teacher  ; 
also  the  date  of  entering  the  service  of  the  city.  When  two  dates 
are  given,  the  former  indicates  the  original.,  the  last  the  'present 
entrance.  G,  denotes  a grammar.,  M,  a middle,  and  P, 
a primary  grade. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Room.  Name.  City  Residence. 

1.  Edwin  H.  Lord  Master,  246  Jackson  Street, 

Philosophy,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

2.  A.M.  Richarson,  Sub-Master,'  87  Garden  Street, 

Mathematics  and  Latin. 

6.  *John  S.  Frost,  Head  Ass’t.,  9 Valley  Street, 

Latin  and  Greek  Lang,  and  Lit. 

5.  Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  do.,  31  E.  Haverhill  Street, 

Elocution,  Eng.  Lit..  French  and  German. 

4.  Ada  Lear.  Assistant,  82  Bradford  Street, 

Latin  and  Greek  Lang,  and  Lit. 

3.  Katharine  A.  O’Keeffe,  Ass’t.,  125  Hampshire  Street, 

Rhetoric,  Physiology,  Book-keeping  and  Math. 

7.  Alice  E.  Birtwell,  Assistant,  243  Haverhill  Street, 

Mathematies  and  Latin. 

8.  Grace  M.  Johnson,  Assistant,  3 Jackson  Court, 

Latin , History  and  Eng.  Lit. 


Date. 

1880 

1879 

1866 

1856-70 

1874 

1873 

1870-80 

1878 


OLIVER  SCHOOL. 


Haverhill  Street,  {opposite  Lawrence  Common.) 


Room. 

Name. 

Grade. 

City  Residence. 

Date. 

B.  B.  Russell,  Master, 

71  Bradford  St., 

1879 

TJrt  11 

{ Alice  L.  Smith, 

96  Garden  St., 

1881 

( Anna  L.  Dyer, 

North  Andover, 

1880 

1. 

Ellen  Reed, 

2 

G.,  5 Valley  St., 

1878 

2. 

Mary  E.  Cook, 

2 & 3 

G.,  Haverhill  Road, 

1861 

3. 

Charlotte  M.  Taylor, 

3 

G.,  107  Garden  St., 

1865 

4. 

Eleanor  McDonald, 

4 

G.,  84  Garden  St., 

1879 

5. 

Sarah  H.  Drake, 

4 

G.,  26  Tremout  St., 

1878 

6. 

Louisa  H.  Smith, 

5 

G.,  5 Valley  St., 

1881 

7. 

Alice  L.  Lanman, 

5 

G.,  26  Tremont  St., 

1877 

8. 

Alice  R.  Farnam, 

6 

G.,  9 E.  Haverhill  St. 

,,1881 

9. 

Annie  S.  Moulton, 

6 

G.,  9 E.  Haverhill  St.,  1880 

10. 

Ellen  E.  Thompson, 

6 

G.,  76  Garden  St., 

1881 

*In  place  of  Miss  Newell,  temporarily  absent. 
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11.  Arthur  C.  Wadsworth,  Sub-Mas.,  5 G.,  44  Lawrence  St,  1881 

12.  Annie  A.  Reed,  7 G.,  5 Valley  St„  1878 

.13.  Sara  J.  Austin.  7 G.,  46  Orchard  St,  1880 

, 14.  Emma  L.  Mitchell,  8 G.,  Methuen,  1880 

,15.  Emiiy  J.  Danforth,  8 G.,  21  Orchard  St,  1865 

16.  Mary  Field,  ’ 8 G.,  5 Valley  St.,  1881 

PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

Parker  Street,  {corner  Bailey.^ 

1.  Edward  P.  Shute,  Master,  2 G.,  4 Bailey  St.,  1877 

2.  Julia  P.  Tompkins,  3 & 4 G.,  13  South  St.,  1866 

-3.  Rebecca  F.  Doane,  5 & 6 G.,  393  Essex  St,  1863 

4.  Jessie  M.  Dunn,  7 & 8 G.,  5 Valley  St,  1879 

5.  Ellen  F.  Eastman,  8 G.  & 1 M.,  3 New  Pacific,  1880 

6.  Margaret  T.  McCarthy,  2 M.,  354  Elm  St,  1877 

7.  Lilian  E.  Larrabee,  3 & 4 M.,  19  Atlantic,  1880 

8.  Ellen  J.  Cusack,  1,  2 & 3 P.,  19  Pine  St,  1879 

WARREN  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street,  {corner  West  Essex.) 

1.  Sarah  E.  Torrey,  Principal,  5 & 6 G.,  345  Lowell  St.,  1869 

2.  Janet  C.  Nelson,  8 G & 1 M.,  174  Broadway,  1881 

3.  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  1 & 2 M.,  187  Broadway,  1878 

4.  Caroline  F.  Silvester,  3 M.,  268  Lowell  St.,  1881 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Manchester  Street,  {corner  of  Washingtin.) 

1.  Pamelia  J.  Ladd,  Principal,  8 G & 1 M.,  103  Hav.  St.,  1867 

2.  Anna  W.  Morrison,  2 & 3 M.,  3 Jackson  Ct.,  1855 

-3.  Frances  H.  Merrill,  4 M.  & 1 P.,  Methuen,  1874 

4.  Fanny  A.  Reed,  2 & 3 P.,  106  Hav.  St,  1858 

5.  Hattie  Stokes,  4 & 5 P.,  2 Atlantic  Corp.,  1877 

6.  Eva  F.  Kershaw,  6 P.,  259  Broadway,  1880 

PROSPECT  ST.  SCHOOL. 

E.  Haverhill  Street,  {corner  of  Prospect.) 

1.  Julia  I.  Underhill,  Principal,  1,  2 & 3 M.,  9 E.  Hav.  St.,  1878 

2.  Mary  R.  S.  Collins,  4 M.  1 & 2 P.,  110  E.  Hav.  St,  1874 

3.  Helen  H.  Dana,  3,  4 & 5 P.,  7 E.  Hav.  St,  1879 

-4.  Fanny  H.  Stratton,  6 P.,  125  High  St.,  1876 

WOODLAND  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Woodland  Street,  {corner  of  Pleasant.) 

1.  Emma  F.  Hutchinson, Princ.,  2,3  & 4 M.,  21  E.  Hav.  St,  1881 

2.  Cynthia  H.  True,  1,2,3&4.P.,  120  E.  Hav.  St.,  1880 

-3.  Harriet  B.  Collins,  5 & 6 P.,  110  E.  Hav.  St,  1878 
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WALTON  SCHOOL. 

Methuen  Street^  {corner  of  Newbury.) 

1.  Mary  L.  Fielding,  Priiicipal,  1 & 2 P.,  44  Summer  St.,  1872 

2.  Lydia  P.  Stevens,  3 & 4 P.,  44  Orcharil  St.,  1864 

3.  Nellie  L.  vStoddard,  5 P.,  14  Wash.  Corp.  1877 

4.  Fannie  S.  Lee,  6 P.,  31  PL  II.  St.,  1859-78 


NEWnURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Street,  {corner  of  Newbury  Place.) 

1.  *Aphia  C.  PLastman,  Principal,  1 M.,  103  Haverhill  St., 

2.  Katherine  M.  Kenney,  2 M.,  201  Oak  Street, 

3.  Josephine  Cummings,  3 M.,  74  Garden  St., 

4.  Dora  M.  Ilerold,  4 M.,  58  Hav.  St, 


HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Street,  {corner  Elm.) 


1.  H.  L.  Cole,  Principal, 

2.  S.  C.  Morrison, 

3.  Leslie  Dana, 

4.  Lucy  A.  Richardson, 


1 & 2 P.,  90  Summer  St., 

3 & 4 P.,  3 Jackson  Ct, 

5 & 6 P.,  7 E.  Hav.  St., 

6 P.,  46  ( )rchard  St, 


PARK  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Park  Street,  {between  Lexington  and  Treuton.) 

1.  Georgie  Patterson,  Prin.,  1,2,3&4M.,  1 10  Summer  St., 

2.  M.  A.  Hamilton,  1,  2 & 3 P.,  71  Berkley  St, 

3.  Elizabeth  A.  Harding,  4 & 5 P.,  15  Charles  St, 

4.  Rebecca  M.  Tozier,  6 P.,  203  Hav.  St, 


1. 

^2, 


1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


AMESBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Amesbury  Street,  {corner  of  Lowell.) 

Sarah  J‘.  Birtwell,  Principal,  1,  2 & 3 P.,  187  Broadway, 
Adelaide  Thomas,  4 & 5 P.,  73  Newbury  St., 

Carrie  J.  Pingree,  6 P.,  42  Morton  St., 

HAMPSHIRE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Hampshire  Street,  {corner  of  Pine.) 

Emma  A.  Stevens,  Principal,  1 & 2 P.,  Pacific  House, 
Kate  L.  Conway,  3 & 4 P.,  1 Tremont  St., 

Ellen  E.  Durrell,  5 P.,  12  Bradford  St., 

Anna  S.  Lane,  6 P.,  16  Greenwood  St 


CROSS  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{Between  Cross  and  Franklin  Streets.) 

Fannie  K.  Lamprey,  Prin.,  1 & 2 M.,  227  Haverhill  St., 


Minnie  L.  Severance, 
Isabel  H.  Pratt, 
Hattie  L.  Carr, 


3 & 4 M.,  25  Tremont  St. 

1,  2 & 3 P.,  127  Franklin  St., 
4,  5 & 6 P.,  Ill  Concord  St., 


1856 

1881 

1863 

1878 


1855 

1857 

1876 

1878 


1877 

1870 

1880 

1876 


1876 

76-78 

1881 


1861 
1877 
1867 
, 1880 


1877 
1881 
1875 

1878 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Franklin  Street,  (corner  of  Lowell.) 

1. *  Mary  D.  Torrey,  Principal,  1, 2 & 3 M.,  345  Lowell  St.,  1875 

2.  Agnes  D.  McKay,  4 M.,  19  E.  Hav.  St.,  18G8 

3.  Helen  M.  Bean,  1 P.,  9 Cedar  St.,  1862 

4.  Eva  Jackson,  3 & 4 P.,  1 10  Summer  St.,  1878 

5.  Sarah  L.  Austin,  5 P.,  21  Bradford  St.,  1878 

8.  Annie  F.  McDermott,  6 P.,  108  Water  St.,  1881 

LOWELL  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street,  (corner  of  Lowell.) 

1.  Sara  E.  Holt,  Principal,  4 M.  & 1 P.,  411  Lowell  St.,  1878 

2.  Mary  A.  Dame,  2 & 3 P.,  62  Broadway,  1873 

J.  Florence  E.  Griffin,  4 & 5 1^.,  1 6 Valley  St.,  1878 

4.  Carrie  R.  Hardy,  6 P.,  Methuen,  1880 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

School  Street,  (corner  of  Doyle.) 

1.  Emma  F.  Fames,  Prin.,  4 M.  & 1 P.,  411  Lowell  St.,  1881 

2.  Elizabeth  M.  Farnham,  2 & 3 P.,  423  Lowell  St.,  1874 

3.  Carrie  E.  Emerson,  4 d 5 P.,  86  Concord  St.,  1873 

4.  Fannie  P.  True,  6 P.,  393  Essex  St.,  1878 

SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

South  Broadway,  {near  Andover  Street.) 

1. *  Clara  Lear,  Principal,  3 & 4 M.,  82  Bradford  St.,  1871 

2.  Martha  A.  Doyle,  1 P.,  64  Lowell  R.,  1870-79 

3.  Ida  E.  Mathews,  2 P.,  10  Hazen’s court,  1877 

4.  IMary  L,  Stevens,  3 & 4 P.,  162  Lowell  R.,  1872 

5.  Alice  M.  Ricker,  5 & 6 P.,  206  So.  Broadway,  1874 

6.  Mary  Moulton,  6 P.,  165  So.  Broadway,  1881 

UNION  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Andover  Street,  {corner  of  South  Union.) 

1.  Mary  E.  Stevens,  Principal,  3 & 4 P.,  28  Farnham  St.,  1877 

2.  Mary  PL  Abercrombie,  5 & 6 P.,  110  Summer  St.,  1881 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Oak  Street,  (rear  Oliver  School.) 

Lilly  P.  Shepard,  Principal,  5 Valley  St.,  1879 

Clara T.  Wing,  Asst.  Principal,  84  Garden  St.,  1879 

(Six  rooms  of  the  Middle  and  Primary  Grades  with  eighteen  Sub- 
Teachers.) 

Director  of  Drawing. — Eugene  C.  Colby,  85  Bradford  St.,  1877 

Director  of  Music. — W.  W.  Keyes,  390  Main  St.,  Charlestown, 
Mass.  1875 


'Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1882. 


HON.  JOHN  BREEN,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HORARIO  G.  HERRICK,  Vice-Chairman. 


MEMBERS, 

W\RD  ONE, 

WARD  FOUR. 

John  R.  Rollins, 

1884 

Horatio  G.  Herrick, 

1883: 

Seth  F.  Dawson. 

“ 

Geo.  E.  Chickering, 

(( 

WARD  TWO. 

WARD  FIVE. 

John  C.  Sanborn, 

u 

William  McCallum, 

1882- 

Joseph  V.  Sweeney. 

u 

Charles  M.  Martin, 

WARD  THREE. 

WARD  SIX. 

Peter  C.  McGovern, 

1883 

Caleb  Saundes, 

u 

Daniel  F.  McCarthy. 

Jos.  H.  Safford. 

U 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  : 

Advisory  and  Auiiting. — Messrs.  Sanborn,  Herrick  and  Dawson. 

Music. — Safford,  Sweeney  and  Rollins. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Saunders,  Sanborn  and  Martin. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  McGovern,  Rollins  and  Herrick. 

Evening  Schools  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  McCallum,  Dawson  and  Mc- 
Carthy. 

High  School  and  Normal  Department  of  Training  School. — Messrs. 
Herrick,  Saunders,  Sanborn,  Chickering  and  McGovern. 

Grammar  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Safford,  Martin,  Sweeney, 
Dawson  and  McCallum. 

MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Woodland  Street,  and  Walton  Schools,  Messrs.  Rol- 
lins and  Dawson. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools,. 
Messrs.  Sanborn  and  Sweeney. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools,  Messrs. 
McGovern  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin,  Cross  Street  and  Washington  Schools,  Messrs.  Herrick  and 
Chickering. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street  and  Riverside  Schools,  Messrs.  McCal- 
lum and  Martin. 

Saunders,  Packard  and  Union  Street  Schools,  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Safford. 

SEC’y  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPT’  OF  SCHOOLS. 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171  Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours,  Term  Time,  11.30  a.  m.  to 
12.30  p.  M.,  and  from  4.00  to  5.00  p.  m.,  except  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  Vacations,  Mondays,  9.00  to  12  a.  m.  ; Saturdays,  3.00  to 
5.00  p.  M. 


THIRTY-SIXTH 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


CI  TY  OF  LAWRENCEVAe^/^ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


- ^ 


1882. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.  : 

Printed  by  A.  & C.  Morrison. 
1883. 


Note. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held 
December  29th,  1882,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Seperintendent  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
three  thousand  (3000)  copies  of  the  same  be  published  for  distribu- 
tion. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.  29th,  1882. 
Ge^itlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

In  presenting  my  Third  Annual  Report — the  thirty- 
sixth  in  our  municipal  series — I will  say  at  the  outset 
that  it  will  treat  for  the  most  part  the  same  subjects  as 
its  predecessors  from  my  pen,  and  will  be  a statement 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  lines  of  work  and  thought 
suggested  and  aimed  at  in  those  Reports,  while  few,  if 
any,  new  ideas  or  plans  will  be  suggested  or  brought 
forward  for  your  consideration.  The  year  now  closing, 
like  its  immediate  predecessor,  has  been  one  of  quiet, 
hard,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  useful  work  in  all  our 
schools — a year  in  which  the  true  ends  for  which  the 
public  schools  were  established  have  been  more  nearly 
realized  than  in  any  preceding  year  of  our  municipal 
history.  * Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a single  instant 
that  our  schools  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  can  be  and 
will  be  made,  if  we  are  alive  to  our  necessities  and 
make  the  best  of  our  opportunities. 

I.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Board  was  consti- 
tuted and  organized,  as  follows: 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1882. 


REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  FRIDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.30,  P.  M. 
HON.  JOHN  BREEN,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  Vice-Chairman. 


WARD  ONE, 

John  R.  Rollins,  1884. 

Seth  F.  Dawson. 

WARD  TWO. 

John  C.  Sanborn,  “ 

Joseph  V.  Sweeney.  “ 

WARD  THREE. 

Peter  C.  McGovern,  1883. 

Daniel  F.  McCarthy.  “ 


MEMBERS. 

WARD  FOUR. 

Horatio  G.  Herrick, 
Geo.  E.  Chickering. 

WARD  FIVE. 

William  McCallum, 
Charles  M.  Martin. 

WARD  SIX. 

Caleb  Saunders, 

Jos.  H.  Safford. 


1883. 

1882. 


standing  committees  : 

Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Sanborn,  Herrick  and  Dawson. 

Music. — Messrs.  Safford,  Sweeney  and  Rollins. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Saunders,  Sanborn  and  Martin. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  McGovern,  Rollins  and  Herrick. 

Eve7iing  Schools  and  Dravohig. — Messrs.  McCallum,  Dawson  and  Mc- 
Carthy. 

High  School  and  Nortnal  Defartiiieyit  of  Trainmg  School. — Messrs. 
Herrick,  Saunders,  Sanborn,  Chickering  and  McGovern. 

Grammar  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Safford,  Martin,  Sweeney,  Daw- 
son and  McCallum. 

MIDDLE  and  primary  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Woodland  Street,  and  Walton  Schools,  Messrs.  Rollins, 
and  Dawson. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools,  Messrs. 
Sanborn  and  Sweeney. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools,  Messrs. 
McGovern  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin,  Cross  Street  and  Washington  Schools,  Messrs.  Herrick  and 
Chickering. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street  and  Riverside  Schools,  Messrs.  McCallum 
and  Martin. 

Saunders,  Packard  and  Union  Street  Schools,  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Safford. 

sec’y  of  the  board  and  sup’t  of  schools, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171  Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours,  School  Days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and 
4.30  p.  M.,  Saturdays  4 to  5 p.  m. 
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For  the  first  time  in  several  years  no  change  has  oc- 
curred either  in  the  membership  or  organization  of  the 
Board  during  the  year. 

//.—STAT/ST/CS. 

The  financial  and  vital  statistics  of  this  Report  are  for 
the  calendar  year  1882.  The  school  statistics — Table 
A of  the  Appendix — are  for  the  school-year,  ending 
July  I St,  1882. 

FINANCIAL. 

(a.)  There  has  been  expended  during  the  year  by 
this  department,  as  follows: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers $58,612  10 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 3,706  94 

3.  Salary  of  Superintendent 2,000  00 

4.  Salary  of  Truant  Officers 650  00 

5.  Fuel 5,512  62 

6.  Incidentals 4,062  57 

Total $74,544  23 

(3.)  Income  for  1882: 

1.  Appropriated  by  the  City  Council $70,000  00 

2.  Tuition  of  Non-Resident  Pupils 72  00 

3.  Overdraft 4,472  23 

Total $74,544  23 

(^:.)  Estimates  for  1883: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $65,500  00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,100  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 700  00 

4.  Fuel 6,000  00 

5.  Incidentals 3,700  00 

Total • $80,000  00 
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The  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  Board  at  the  Jan- 
uary meeting  was  $75,000.00,  and  was  based  on  quite 
careful  estimates  of  what  would  be  required.  The  appro- 
priation granted  was  $70,000.00,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  nearly  $2,000.00  less  than  the  actual  cost  for  1881. 
This  was  at  a time  when,  as  will  be  shown  further  on  this 
report,  we  were  equipping  new  buildings,  employing 
more  teachers  and  were  compelled  to  spend  more  money 
to  satisfy  the  ever  increasing  educational  demands  of 
our  growing  city.  A reference  to  the  above  statement 
of  expenses  and  estimates  will  show  that  our  school 
expenses  are  divided  into  six  departments..  In  the  first 
four,  (salaries,)  the  expenditures  are  fixed  by  a direct 
vote  of  the  School  Committee.  In  the  fifth,  (fuel,)  the 
contracts  are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Proper- 
ty at  the  City  Hall.  In  the  sixth,  (incidentals,)  which 
is  only  some  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenditure,  the 
outlay  is  made  very  much  on  the  judgment  of  the  Sup- 
erintendent, whose  bills  are  presented  to  the  Auditing 
Committee  every  month.  At  the  opening  of  the  present 
year  this  Committee  gave  quite  full  directions  as  to  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  in  this  department,  and  those 
directions  have  been  followed  in  their  spirit  and  intent. 
I am  thus  explicit,  in  order  that  the  taxpayer,  whose 
money  we  spend,  may  know  that  reasonable  safeguards 
are  placed  about  the  public  funds  in  this  department. 

Comparing  now  the  estimates  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  with  the  actual  expenditures,  we  find  that  the 
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salaries  of  the  teachers  and  Superintendent  are  within 
the  estimates  by  $1,3879.0. 

^The  estimate  for  the  janitors  is  exceeded  by  $106.94, 
which  is  due  to  the  increase  of  labor  consequent  upon 
the  occupancy  and  care  of  more  school  rooms  and  the 
small  increase  of  pay  consequent  upon  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  Truant  Officer  and  taking  the  school  cen- 
sus is  $150  less  than  the  estimate.  The  cost  of  fuel 
exceeds  the  estimate,  ($5,000,)  by  $512.62,  consequent 
upon  the  increased  number  of  rooms  heated  and  the 
long  period  when  heat  was  required. 

In  the  Incidental  department — always  uncertain — the 
estimate  is  exceeded  b}’  $462.59,  but  $400.89  of  this  has, 
by  a vote  of  the  Board,  been  spent  in  the  furnishing  of 
the  High  School  Laboratory,  something  not  contem- 
plated when  the  estimate  was  made. 

The  entire  expenses  are  $455.79  less  than  the  esti- 
mates,which  is  certainly  gratifying,  and  which  does  not 
often  occur,  in  the  management  of  one’s  private  affairs. 
Under  the  head  of  evening  schools  will  be  found  the 
expenses  charged  to  that  department.  I say  charged, 
because  many  expenses  incurred  there  are  paid  from  the 
day  school  appropriation,  and  some  few  of  the  latter  are 
charged  to  the  former,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
find  the  cost  of  each  department  seperately,  while  it  has 
been  comparatively  easy  to  find  the  cost  of  all  the 
schools.  In  view  of  this  the  Board  has  voted  that  for 
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1883  the  school  expenses  of  the  city  (day  and  evening) 
be  made  as  one  department,  and  the  estimates  are  made 
on  that  basis. 

m.—SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  School  Census  of  1880  reported  6865  school  chil- 
dren in  this  city.  That  of  1881,  7143,  showing  an 
hicrease.  of  278,  that  of  1882, — the  present  year — 6698, 
showing  a decrease  from  last  year  of  445,  and  from  two 
years  ago  of  167.  I have  no  doubt  the  enumerators 
were  faithful  and  tried  to  do  their  full  duty,  but  compar- 
ing the  figures  of  the  three  years,  and  taking  all  the 
data  into  account,  such  as  mill  employment,  children  in 
the  parochial  and  private  schools  and  the  like — I am 
constrained  to  say,  that  my  confidence  in  the  ap- 
proximate accuracy  of  these  figures  is  much  shaken. 
Taking  the  figures  of  1880  when  there  was  an  increase 
of  only  26  over  1879  as  a starting  point — an  increase 
of  278  in  1881  meant  the  employment  of  some  six 
teachers  additional,  while  only  one  was  employed,  and 
that  not  until  Feburary  1882,  while  with  a decrease  of 
445  from  1881  to  1882,  the  corps  has  been  increased  by 
two  teachers  in  September  last,  and  the  actual  daily 
attendance  by  some  75  pupils.  We  now  employ  three 
teachers  more  than  one  year  ago. 

All  the  work  upon  new  buildings,  reported  in  prog- 
ress in  the  last  report,  has  been  completed  to  the 
general  if  not  full  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The 
new  building  on  Amesbury  street  was  occupied  at  the 
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opening  of  the  second  term,  (Feburary  5 th,)  of  the  last 
school  year.  An  inspection  of  this  building  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  it  approximates  perfection  as  a public 
building  in  the  style  of  its  architecture  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  built.  The  opening  of  this  house  so 
increased  our  school  room,  that  we  were  able  to  make 
a re-classification  and  re-housing  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  city,  west  of  Lawrence  street,  and  recover  the  hall 
in  the  Oliver  School,  as  recommended  in  the  last 
report.  The  ‘‘Annex”  to  the  High  School  was  some- 
what delayed  in  completion  for  causes  which  I will  not 
now  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  High  School  has 
now  ample  and  well  equipped  rooms  for  laboratory 
work,  and  for  the  storage  of  physical  apparatus.  It 
has  water  closets,  which,  so  Hr  from  being  a disgrace 
to  any  city,  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  require- 
ments for  public  buildings,  while  all  complaints  of  bad 
air  and  sewerage  have  been  removed.  The  Training 
School  also  has  secured  a ‘ffilass  room,”  which  is  all 
that  could  be  reasonably  desired.  At  the  Janurary 
meeting  the  Board  requested  the  City  Council,  through 
a committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Rollins,  Dawson, 
Safford,  Saunders  and  the  Superintendent,  to  add  two 
rooms  to  the  Union  Street  house  in  Ward  Six,  complet- 
ing that  building  as  originally  planned — to  place  a steam 
heating  apparatus  in  the  Packard  School  house  in  the 
same  ward, — and  to  build  a new  building  of  four  rooms 
in  a new  ^location,  on  the  southerly  slope  of  Prospect 
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Hill  in  Ward  One,  to  take  the  place  of  the  structure 
called  <\  school  house  on  Woodland  street.  The  first  of 
these  improvements  was  completed  in  ample  season  for 
the  opening  of  the  present  term,  September  4,  and  ena- 
bled us  to  so  re-arrange  and  re-class  the  schools  in  South 
Lawrence,  as  to  improve  them  greatly.  All  the  gram- 
mar and  middle  schools  there  being  housed  in  the  Pack- 
ard building,  and  the  Primaries  in  the  Saunders  and 
Union  street  houses,  divided  by  the  B.  & M.  Railroad. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a community  of  live 
thousand  people  anywhere,  whose  schools  are  so  well 
classed  and  housed,  as  those  of  South  Lawrence.  The 
drift  and  rapid  increase  of  population  there  now  seems 
to  indicate,  that  two  more  rooms  will  be  required  at 
Union  Street,  making  it  a building  of  six  rooms,  like 
the  Saunders,  at  no  distant  day.  The  second  of  these 
improvements,  the  heating  apparatus  at  the  Packard, 
was  completed  before  fires  were  needed,  and  promises 
to  remove  the  long  standing  complaint  of  insufficient 
heat  in  that  building.  I am  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  why 
so  little  progress  has  been  made  on  the  third  improve- 
ment, the  new  school  house  in  Ward  One.  Land  was  bar- 
gained for  late  in  the  season,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
preparator}^  to  a new  building,  so  that  what  should  have 
been  completed,  and  what  we  were  in  great  need  of 
September  ist,  seems  likely  to  be  delayed  to  some  time 
earlier  or  later  next  season.  If  any  one  will  go  into 
Prospect  Street  School,  and  see  room  4 with  double 
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the  number  of  children  that  should  ever  be  allowed  in 
one  room,  then  go  over  to  Woodland  street  and  see  a 
school  house  not  tit  for  human  habitation,  crowded  with 
children  who  cannot  possibly  be  made  comfortable  this 
winter,  he  will  not  doubt  the  new  building  should  have 
been  completed  six  months  ago.  Thus  much  for  what 
has  been  done.  What  should  be  done  in  1883?  First, 
and  foremost,  the  new  school  house  in  Ward  One  just 
mentioned. 

In  the  last  report  was  published  a scheme  for  future 
additions  to  our  school  buildings.  In  accordance  with 
that  plan,  the  next  work  is  a building  of  eight  rooms 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  near  Newbury  or  Union 
Street,  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  old  house  on 
Newbury  Street,  which  has  long  since  passed  its 
usefulness  and  capacity,  as  a part  of  our  system  of 
school  buildings.  Is  such  a building  needed? 

In  answer,  we  must  have  more  rooms  for  grammar 
and  middle  pupils  in  that  part  of  the  city,  as  a moment’s 
examination  will  show.  Prior  to  1868  all  the  grammar 
pupils  in  North  Lawrence  were  housed  at  the  Oliver 
School  house.  In  that  year,  in  answer  to  a demand  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  Warren  Street  School 
house  was  built  for  the  middle  and  lower  grammar 
grades,  so  that  small  children  in  the  latter  could  attend 
school  nearer  their  homes.  In  the  autumn  of  1876  a 
branch  school  for  the  lower  grammar  grades  was 
established  at  the  Washington  and  two  were  united  in 
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one  grammar  school  of  the  four  lower  grades  at  the 
Franklin  in  February  last,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  schools  and,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  all  concerned;  and  all  the  schools  west  of 
Lawrence  street,  as  stated  before,  were  re-housed  and 
re-classed,  so  that  no  radical  change  is  likely  to  be 
required  for  many  years. 

During  all  these  years  pupils  for  all  the  grammar 
grades  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  have  been  housed 
at  the  Oliver  School  house.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
pupils  of  the  four  lower  grammar  grades,  living  east  of 
Newbury  street  should  have  accommodations  nearer  their 
homes,  and  that  the  size  of  the  Oliver  School  should  be 
reduced  by  two  rooms,  and  that  the  hall  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  size.  This  is  needed  for  the  general 
daily  purpose  of  so  large  a school,  as  well  as  for  more 
public  occasions.  Still  another  fact,  in  relation  to  the 
middle  schools.  The  Newbury  Street  School  house 
cannot  accommodate  all  the  middle  pupils,  who  belong 
there,  by  some  fifty,  and  these  have  to  be  provided  for  at 
Oak  Street,  and  the  pupils  there  displaced  have  thus  far 
been  provided  for  at  Hampshire  Street,  since  its  enlarge- 
ment in  1 88 1,  much  to  the  just  dissatisfaction  of  those 
of  who  of  right  belong  in  the  Oak  Street  house.  But 
this  provision  cannot  be  continued  long,  as  both  Park 
Street  and  the  Washington  Schools  must,  in  a very  few 
months,  be  relieved  in  the  primary  grades,  by  sending 
to  Hampshire  Street  School  many  pupils  who  live  on  or 
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near  that  street,  just  north  of  the  Spicket  river.  So 
that  this  contemplated  building  would  relieve  the  Oli- 
ver, Oak  Street,  Park  Street  and  Washington  Schools, 
and  would  make  a better  classification,  house  the  pupils 
nearer  their  homes,  and  remove  some  other  elements  of 
just  dissatisfaction. 

Following  closely  upon  this,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
should  come  a building,  of  eight  rooms,  near  Broadway, 
to  accommodate  the  pupils  now  housed  in  the  old 
Franklin,  Hook  and  Ladder,  and  old  Amesbury  Street 
houses,  now  constituting  the  Franklin  School. 

I earnestly  recommend  that  the  School  Board  of  1883 
take  early  action  in  this  matter. 

• /V.— TEACHERS, 

Having  spoken  of  some  of  the  places  where  our 
children  are  taught,  it  naturally  follows  that  those  who 
teach  them  should  be  mentioned. 

Lawrence,  like  every  other  new  and  manufacturing 
town,  sees  many  changes,  and  nowhere  more  than 
among  her  teachers.  I am  now  completing  my  third 
year  in  this  office.  An  examination  of  the  last  school 
directory  shows  the  names  of  forty-one  teachers,  who 
have  entered  our  service  since  April  ist,  1880.  To 
this  number  should  be  added  the  names  of  ten  others, 
who  have  entered  and  left  our  service  within  that  time, 
so  that  our  average  employment  of  new  teachers  is 
some  seventeen  in  each  year.  Of  the  source  of  the  sup- 
ply I will  speak  later.  Of  those  absent  on  leave  last 
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year  Miss  Newell  has  returned  to  the  Hi^h  School, 
Miss  Hawley  to  the  Oliver,  Miss  Stevens  to  Amesbury 
Street,  Miss  Webster  has  been  placed  in  the  Packard 
School.  Miss  Faulkner,  so  long  the  able  Principal  of 
the  Cross  Street  School,  has  resigned  and  retired  from 
teaching.  Miss  C.  A.  Brassill,  of  the  Oliver  School, 
and  Miss  H.  M.  Doane,  of  the  Packard  School,  both  of 
whom  obtained  leave  of  absence  in  September,  i88i, 
on  account  of  serious  ill-health,  have  been  called  from 
earth.  The  former  died  at  her  home,  195  Oak  street, 
September  zzd;  the  latter  at  her  home,  in  Milford,  N. 
H.,  October  21st,  1882,  and  we  have  lost  two  teachers 
of  rare  excellence  and  fidelity. 

Of  those  who  left  our  service  in  1882.  Mr.  ArtKLr 
L.  Hall  was  relieved  from  further  service  in  the  High 
School  on  the  return  of  Miss  Newell,  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Shute,  for  more  than  five  years  the  successful  master  of 
the  Packard  School,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Drake,  Misses 
Alice  L.  Lanman,  Mary  Field,  Hattie'  L.  Carr,  Mary 
L.  Birtwell  are  teaching  in  Boston  or  vicinity.  Miss 
Hannah  L.  Cole,  Principal  of  the  Harrington  School 
since  its  organization,  has  retired  from  teaching,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  such  service  as  should  be  a mat- 
ter of  just  pride  both  to  the  employer  and  employed, 
while  Misses  Clara  Lear,  Ida  E.  Mathews,  Helen  H. 
Dana,  Margaret  T.  McCarth}^,  Rebecca  M.  Tozier  and 
Minnie  L.  Severance,  havx  become  partners,  each  in 
one  of  six  additional  homes  in  our  city  and  county.  All 
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these  teachers — fourteen  in  number — have  our  earnest 
wishes  for  their  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  accessions  to  our  corps  are  Mr.  Frank  P. 
McGregor,  master  of  the  Packard  School,  Miss  Eva  F. 
Chesley,  in  the  Oliver  School,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Brown- 
son,  who  is  not  yet  assigned  to  a permanent  position, 
but  who  has  done  good  substitute  service  in  various 
schools,  and  twelve  young  ladies,  as  follows,  from  our 
Training  School:  Misses  Sarah  W.  Proctor  and  Teresa, 
G.  McCabe,  at  the  Packard  School;  Ellen  L.  Toye,  at 
the  Franklin;  Inez  L.  McCleary,  at  Prospect  Street; 
Margaret  T.  Cusack,  at  Park  Street;  Mary  J.  Caveny, 
at  Amesbury  Street;  Josephine  L.  Chase,  at  Cross 
Street;  Katharine  G.  Fleming,  at  the  Washington; 
Gertrude  A.  Rodliff  and  Ellen  J.  Sullivan,  at  Warren 
Street;  Kate  A.  Hearne,  at  the  Saunders;  and  Mary  A. 
Kehoe,  at  Union  Street,  of  whom  eleven  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  our  own  citizens.  All  the  new  accessions  are 
doing  good  work,  and  our  corps  of  teachers,  as  a whole, 
is  a orood  one.  Its  weakest  element  is  found  in  a few 

O 

teachers,  who  promised  well  early  in  their  service,  but 
who  from  loss  of  interest,  lack  of  scholastic  ability  and 
scholarly  taste,  do  not  improve  year  by  year — in  fact,  are 
no  better  than  they  were  when  I entered  your  service, 
and  their  continuance  in  the  service  is  a question  of 
serious  import  and  of  difficult  solution. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  introduce 
another  subject — that  of  salaries — often  delicate  and 
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vexatious.  I do  not  think  our  list  needs  a general 
revision,  but  I do  think  we  should  abolish  what 
is  now  known  ns  the  6th,  ($300)  and  the  5th,  (350) 
grades  of'  teachers.  Our  cheif  source  of  supply,  as  just 
seen,  is  from  our  own  Training  School.  The  young 
ladies  entering  there  are  required  to  be  the  equivalents 
of  graduates  in  the  four  years  course  in  our  fligh 
School.  They  spend  a year  and  a half  or  two  years  in 
the  Training  School,  and  are  sent  out  as  experienced 
teachers.  The  outlook  in  the  matter  of  wages  is  not 
very  encouraging  for  one  as  competent  as  most  of  these 
young  teachers  are  on  leaving  that  school. 

We  should  do  as  well  by  our  own  as  by  others,  to 
say  the  least.  We  have  never  to  my  knowledge  asked 
a teacher  to  come  from  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools  for  less  than  $400,  and  but  one  or  two  for  so 
small  a sum  as  that,  yet  our  graduates  as  a whole,  are 
better  educated,  and  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  our 
schools  than  one  of  the  State  normal  graduates,  even 
after  teaching  a year  or  two  before  coming  here.  Could 
what  I have  indicated  be  done,  I should  heartily  endorse 
our  present  scale  and  system  of  salaries,  unlike  though 
it  be  to  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  state  in  very 
many  of  its  essential  particulars. 

I commend  this  matter  to  your  consideration,  and 
would  recommend  that  at  the  next  annual  election  in 
June,  no  teacher  be  placed  on  our  list  at  less  than 
$400.  At  the'  same  time  I would  urge  more  care  in 
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the  selection  of  new  appointees,  both  from  the  Training 
School  and  other  sources — as  well  as  in  the  reappoint- 
ment of  several  teachers  who  have  been  in  our  service 
for  some  years. 

V.—SCHOOLS. 

I.  Trahiiug  School, — The  course  of  study  in  this’ 
school,  in  the  Normal  department,  post-graduate  to  our 
High  School,  is  designed  to  prepare  young  ladies  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  Oak  Street  Middle  and 
Primary  School,  of  six  rooms,  is  used  as  a school  of 
observation  and  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples taught.  The  plan  of  work,  as  begun  in  Septem- 
ber, 1879,  completed  in  September,  1880,  has 

been  adhered  to  substantially,  while  such  minor  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  tried  and  adopted  as 
experience  has  seemed  to  dictate.  In  the  new  Class 
Room  ’’  the  school  has  secured  all  the  needed  appli- 
ances for  doing  good  work.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  its  graduates  are,  as  a whole,  better  than  the  average 
of  our  teachers,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  very  • 
best.  A change  was  made  in  the  supervision  on  the 
organization  of  the  Board  in  January  last.  The  Normal 
department  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  High  School 
Committee,  while  the  Oak  Street  School,  which  is  used’ 
as  a school  of  observation  and  practice,  is  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Committee  from  the  Ward  (Two)  where 
it  is  located.  By  this  means  the  High  School  Commit- 
tee' keep  up  their  acquaintance  with  the  young  ladies 
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from  that  school,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  supply, 
while  the  Ward  Committee  can  see  to  it  that  the  Oak 
Street  School  suffers  no  detriment  as  compared  with 
the  other  schools  in  the  vicinity.  The  course  of  study 
is  aofain  inserted  for  convenience  of  reference.* 

o 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

\^Note. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing, governing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  work  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  a thorough  knowledge ; first,  of  the  laws  of  growth  of  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  ; second,  of  the  subject  required  to  be  taught;  and,  third,  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching.  The  subjects  are  taught  on  the  topical  plan, 
text-books  being  used  as  reference  books.^  Teaching  exercises  by  the  Princi- 
pal and  Sub-Teachers  form  a large  part  of  the  class  work.  Throughout  the 
course,  \vritten  abstra9ts  of  lessons  and  written  criticisms  are  required.] 

* . JUNIOR  GLASS. 

1.  Mental  Philosophy — with  especial  reference  to  teaching. 

2.  Nature  and  Design  of  Object  Lessons,  followed  by  lessons  upon  Ob- 

jects ; upon  Color,  Size,  Weight  and  other  Qyialities  of  Objects. 

3.  Number  and  Arithmetic. 

4.  School  Management,  including  Organization  and  Government. 

5.  Lessons  on  the  Trades. 

6.  Penmanship. 

7.  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

1.  Reading.:  the  different  methods  illustrated  and  discussed. 

2.  Form. 

3.  Place  and  Geography,  with  use  of  Moulding-Board. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  » 

5.  First  Lessons  in  Minerology  and  Zoology. 

6.  Botany. 

7.  Language. 

8.  History  of  Education,  including  the  Life  and  Laws  of  Pestalozzi  and 

other  Educators. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  above  occupies  one  year.  The 
Seniors  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  having 
the  charge  of  a room  the  entire  time  during  the  last 
term  (twenty  weeks)  in  the  school. 
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2.  Hizh  School. — In  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
High  School  house  two  years  ago  and  the  completion 
of  the  laboratory  the  present  3'^ear,  whereby  two  rooms, 
each  thirty  by  thirty-eight  feet,  have  been  added  or 
“ annexed  ” to  the  building,  our  High  School  has  now 
convenient  and  well  fitted  rooms  ample  for  man\^  years. 
It  has  a corps  of  teachers  well  organized  and  well  fitted, 
both  by  natural  endowments  and  acquired  attainments 
for  the  work  required.  It  also  has  a course  of  study, 
carefully  prepared  in  the  light  of  observation  and  prac- 
tical experience,  well  adapted  to  the  higher  educational 
wants  of  our  city,  and  we  have  a good  High  School. 
That  more  of  our  sons  and  daughters  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  is  a matter  of  profound  regret 
and  a fact  not  easily  accounted  for.  I am  aware  that  in 
our  busy  life  as  a city,  where  there  is  so  great  a demand 
for  the  labor  of  young  people,  at  what  seems  to  them 
quite  remunerative  w^ages,  the  inducements  are  tempt- 
ing to  draw  boys  and  girls  from  a life  of  stud\^  I am 
also  aware  that  many,  who  would  gladH’  continue  in 
school,  are  compelled  by  pecuniar\^  circumstances  to 
leave  school  early.  I know  that  a defective  preparation 
sometimes — far  too  often — discourages  the  pupil  and 
drives  him  from  the  school.  I know,  too,  that  some 
few  families  prefer  a more  select  school  at  home  or 
abroad  before  their  children  have  completed  the  curri- 
culum of  the  public  schools — that  these  and  other  causes 
tend  continually  to  diminish  the  numbers  in  the  High 
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School.  Yet  I can  see  no  adequate  reason  why  a class 
entering  eighty  strong  should  in  two  years  fall  to  less  than 
half  that  number,  or  why  the  entering  class  should  con- 
tain about  half  the  whole  school,  as  is  the  case  here,  and 
in  most  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  New  England. 
When  the  High  School  was  conducted  as  a classical 
school  as  its  main  feature,  the  falling  off  was  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  the  studies  were  not  of  a practi- 
cal character.  Now  that  the  main  feature  is  in  the  line 
of  a fit  for  the  scientific  schools — and  the  public  demand 
for  a more  practical’’  education  met,- the  same  deple- 
tion of  ranks  continues — all  of  which  is  a source  of 
regret  to  those  in  charge,  and  will  be  in  the  future  for 
those  who,  without  compulsion,  neglect  these  opportu- 
nities. Our  course  of  study  can  be  so  improved  by  a 
little  change  that  students  can  be  fitted  one  year  in 
advance  for  the  Institute  of  Technology,  thus  saving  time 
and  expense  away  from  home.  It  would,  also,  be  well  to 
have  a heavier  study  than  History,  in  the  place  of 
Latin,  for  those  taking  the  purely  English  course.  The 
school  does  its  work  thoroughly  in  all  the  departments, 
and  there  is  a quiet,  manly,  studious  spirit  among  the 
pupils  not  often  excelled  in  a public  school.  The  fol- 
lowing class  graduated  July  3d,  1882: 
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♦Minnie  Eliza  Avrey, 
fMargaret  Agnes  Batterburv, 
Elizabeth  Barlow, 

Frances  Margaret  Birtwell, 
jCaleb  Tucker  Briggs,  Jr., 
JWilliam  Hart  Buswell, 
Helen  Chamberlain, 

Joseph  Coulson,  Jr., 

Byron  Ellsworth  Crowell, 
Ada  Estella  Cross, 
tida  Louise  Dawson, 
jSarah  Lavinia  French, 
JMary  Isabel  Goldthwaite, 
fFlorence  Dyer  Hall, 


Charles  Francis  Kendall, 
Mabel  Agnes  Kidder, 
Margaret  Adaline  Marrin, 
yohn  Douglas  Merrill, 

Laura  Kimball  Nelson, 

Hattie  Belle  Robinson, 

♦Edith  St.  Loe  Saunders, 
George  Fairfield  Saunders, 
fMargaret  Gertrude  Scanlon, 
f Arthur  Lincoln  Snell, 
t Alice  Myers  Smith, 
fGrace  Wadsworth, 

Charles  William  Walworth, 
Benjamin  Lemuel  Weeks. 


The  next  class  now  promises  to  be  of  about  the  same 
number,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  about  the 


same  as  one  year  ago. 

3.  Grammar  Schools. — These  schools  are  now 
housed  in  three  (instead  of  four)  different  locations,  in 
twenty-four  rooms,  as  follows Sixteen  .in  the  Oliver 
School,  four  in  the  Packard  and  four  in  the  Franklin. 
The  recovery  of  the  hall  at  the  Oliver  in  February  last 
and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  there  by 
nearly  one  hundred,  employing  two  teachers  less,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  resultant  of  this  reduction, 
together  with  the  fragmentary  classes  heretofore  housed 
at  the  Washington  and  Warren  Street  houses  at  the 
Franklin,  makes  a marked  improvement  in  our  gram- 
mar  Schools.  But  this  improvement  in  housing  is  only 
the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  our  grammar  and 
middle  schools  in  this  particular.  A large  school  always 


♦Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 


^Classical  Course. 
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wastes  or  loses  more  time  in  movement  than  a small 
one.  Its  exactions  and  restraints  upon  the  individual 
are  always  greater,  and  there  is  more  constant  danger 
that  the  individual  may  be  forgotten  in  the  larger  mass 
than  in  the  smaller  one.  The  Oliver  School  has  now 
sixteen  school  rooms  and  a small  hall — not  large  enough 
to  contain  the  whole  school  when  desired,  and  entirely 
inadequate  to  more  public  occasions.  The  State  In- 
spector of  Public  Buildings  has  notified  the  City  Coun- 
cil that  this  building  is  unsafe,  as  to  its  means  of  egress 
for  so  large  a number  of  pupils.  Could  rooms  3 and  4 
be  added  to  the  hall,  of  which  they  were  formerly  a part, 
and  only  two  regular  school  rooms  be  left  upon  the  third 
floor,  it  seems  to  me  that  danger  would  be  removed  to 
a reasonable,  degree.  The  resultant  of  the  reduction, 
together  with  increase  of  grammar  pupils,  consequent 
upon  an  increasing  population,  would  make  a grammar 
school  of  the  four  lower  grades  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city,  similar  to  that  now  at  the  Franklin,  in  the  west- 
ern part,  and  taking  the  Oliver  building  a fixed  fact,  the 
best  arrangement  that  can  be  made  for  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  North  Lawrence.  The  numbers  admitted 
to  the  High  School  in  June  from  the  Oliver  and  Pack- 
ard— the  only  ones  preparing  classes — were  unusually 
large,  fewer  than  usual  failed  in  the  examination,  and 
much  less  complaint  of  preparation  for  the  High  School 
has  reached  me  than  in  any  previous  year  of  my  service. 

The  Oliver  School  has  had  fewer  changes  in  its  corps 
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of  teachers  than  for  many  years,  (only  one  having 
occurred,)  and  this  has  told  very  favorably  on  its  work. 
The  Packard  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  At  the  opening 
of  the  school  year,  in  September,  Miss  Tompkins  was 
transferred  to  the  Saunders  as  Principal,  and  five  weeks 
later  Mr.  Shute  entered  on  service  as  a Sub-Master  of 
the  Phillips  School,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Frank  P.  McGre- 
gor entered  service  there  as  Principal,  October  9th,  and 
at  this  writing  he  has  every  promise  of  a successful 
administration.  The  Franklin,  in  its  present  location, 
was  organized  in  February  last,  as  before  stated,  with 
pupils  from  three  sources.  Few,  not  conversant  with 
the  facts,  have  any  just  conception  of  the  patient  care 
required  in  organizing  a new  school.  Yet  this  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Franklin  from  three  sources, 
with  as  little  friction  as  is  ever  seen  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  four  grammar  rooms  there  make  one  of 
our  best  schools.  To  sum  up  in  reference  to  the  gram- 
mar schools.  I think  I speak  advisedly,  when  I say 
that  their  work,  taken  as  a whole  during  the  year,  has 
been  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  previous  year  of  my 
knowledge;  but  it  is  toward  these  and  the  middle 
schools  of  which  I am  about  to  speak,  that  our  chief 
energies  for  improvement  should  be  directed.  The 
number  of  pupils  does  not  vary  much  from  that  of  1881. 

4.  Middle  Schools. — In  my  previous  reports  I have 
spoken  of  the  middle  and  primary  schools  as  one  factor 
in  our  school  system,  but  the  changes  in  our  classifica- 
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tion  and  housing  that  have  been  going  on  for  the  last 
two  years  seem  to,  and  really  do,  make  these  schools 
quite  distinct,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  mid- 
dle schools,  whose  course  of  study  is  two  years,  should 
be  spoken  of  and  classed  with  the  first  two  years  of  the 
grammar  course,  rather  than  with  the  primary  schools. 

The  Commonwealth  has  made  five  years  the  minimum 
of  school  age,  and  compels  all  to  attend  school  after  the 
eighth  and  to  ‘the  fourteenth  birthday,  at  legist  twenty 
weeks  in  each  year.  Our  primary  course  is  three 
years,  and  is  supposed  to  be  completed  at  eight  years  of 
age.  The  children  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  in  most 
cases,  enter  the  primaries  at  five  years,  and  there  is  a 
remarkably  uniform  progress  through  this  whole  course. 
Of  the  children  born  in  this  city  or  state,  it  is  not  often 
that  a child  in  a primar}^  school  asks  for  a certificate 
allowing  him  to  labor.  Still  there  are  many  children  in 
their  ninth  and  tenth  years  in  the  priniar}^  schools.  But 
on  coming  to  the  middle  schools,  the  ages  of  whom 
entering  pupils  is  supposed  to  be  eight  years,  we  find 
large  numbers  of  children  who  having  passed  their 
tenth  birthday  are  entitled  to  work  in  the  mills,  or  any- 
where they  can  find  employment.  Large  numbers  for 
reasons  of  which  I do  not  now  need  to  speak  avail 
themselves  of  their  right — obtain  certificates — labor  and 
attend  school  twenty  of  the  fort}^  weeks  our  schools 
are  in  session.  Hence  it  happens,  that  while  the  child- 
ren in  the  primaries  are  of  reasonably  uniform  size 
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and  age,  there  is  a great  and  increasing  divergence  in 
these  particulars  througout  the  middle  course  and  the  first 
two  years  of  the  grammar  course,  (four  years,)  where 
are  found  most  of  the  certified  children,  when,  at  four- 
teen, this  class  disappears  almost  entirely  and  is  no  consid- 
erable element  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar 
course.  It  is  toward  this  four  years  of  our  school  life, 
of  which  I am  now  speaking,  that  we  need  to  direct 
more  especial  attention  in  the  line  of  improvement. 
Why?  In  consequence  of,  or  rather  as  a result  of  the 
three  years’  labor  of  my  two  immediate  predecessors 
in  office,  the  primaries  received  an  impetus  in  the  line 
of  new  methods  and  work,  which,  since  that  time,  has 
not  only  been  kept  up,  but  improved  as  the  months  and 
years  have  gone  b}^  In  my  own  work  I have  given 
much  time,  thought  and  strength  to  the  High  School 
and  the  Normal  department  of  the  Training  School, 
because  I have  felt  that  without  good  teachers,  (the 
High  and  Training  schools  being  our  chief  sources  of 
supply,)  whatever  else  we  might  have  in  the  way  of 
courses  of  study,  buildings,  text-books,  and  other  appli- 
ances, we  could  not  have  good  schools.  So  that  while 
we  have  many  good,  I may  sa}^^  excellent  schools,  in  the 
middle  and  the  lower  grammar  grades,  of  which  I am 
now  speaking,  we  have  a larger  percentage  of  unsatis- 
factory schools  than  elsewhere.  What  is  the  remedy 
proposed?  A good  teacher  can  teach  a good  school 
anywhere  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
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but  such  a teacher  will  do  much  better  with  the  better 
appliances,  while  a poor  teacher  cannot  teach  a good 
school  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
with  the  most  favorable  conditions.  First,  then  if  our 
appliances  for  carr3dng  on  these  schools  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be  and  can  be,  they  should  be  made  so  at 
once.  Second,  if  the  teachers  are  not  good,  they  should 
be  displaced  and  their  places  supplied  by  those  who 
are.  In  the  re-housing  and  re-classing  we  have  greatly 
improved  the  middle  schools.  In  only  a single  instance 
is  a middle  grade  in  the  same  room  with  a primary 
grade,  and  that  cannot  be  avoided  until  we  have  the  new 
building  in  Ward  One.  In  South  Lawrence  all  these 
schools  are  a part  of  the  Packard,  occupying  the  lower 
floor  of  that  building.  At  Riverside,  Lowell  Street, 
Washington,  Cross  Street,  and  Oak  Street,  they  occupy 
the  second  floor  of  the  buildings  named.  Thus  far  they 
are  as  well  cared  for  as  is  practicable.  When  the  new 
building  in  Ward  One  is  completed,  the  middle  grades, 
now  at  Park  Street,  Prospect  Street  and  Woodland 
Street,  can  be  re-classed  and  housed  at  Park  Street,  and 
the  new  building,  which  will  place  those  pupils  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  before  mentioned,  and  there  will 
remain  only  the  Newbury  Street  and  the  Franklin  mid- 
dle schools  to  provide  for.  These  two  schools  are  in 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  our  city,  and  are  only 
equalled  in  difficulty  of  discipline  by  the  Packard  and 
Oak  Street  middle  schools.  At  the  Packard  there  are 
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four  rooms  and  two  hundred  seats  for  middle  grades. 
Those  children  have  the  daily  control  of  a male  teacher, 
the  same  as  the  lower  grammar  grades  in  that  building. 
At  the  Franklin  those  grades  are  housed  in  the  old  Ames- 
bury  Street  house,  opposite  the  city  stables — a building 
long  ago  condemned  as  unfit  for  school  use — and  here, 
as  at  Newbury  Street  and  elsewhere  in  North  Lawrence, 
the  teaching  and  discipline  is  done  entirely  by  female 
teachers.  At  Newbur}^  Street  we  have  the  old-fashioned 
double  rooms,  the  only  ones  in  the  city,  overcrowded 
with  pupils,  after  all  the  relief  has  been  afforded  that 
can  well  be  done  by  transfer,  sometimes  affecting  half 
a dozen  other  schools,  disturbing  relations  of  long 
standing,  and  creating  dissatisfaction  with  the  school 
management.  Now,  with  the  Franklin  School,  housed  in 
a building  of  eight  rooms,  near  Broadway,  with  a new 
building  of  the  same  size,  near  Newbury  or  Uuion  St.,  we 
could  at  once  place  four  hundred  grammar  pupils  of  the 
lower  grades  and  four  hundred  middle  pupils  in  build- 
ings having  a male  principal,  thus  having  eight  hundred 
children  come  in  contact  with  male  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline, much  to  the  advantage  of  those  pupils,  who, 
from  mill  labor  and  other  causes,  are  in  the  middle  and 
lower  grammar  grades  at  a time  of  life  when  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the 
High  School.  I speak  earnestly.  I feel  so,  and  all  the 
more,  when  I see,  term  after  term,  so  large  numbers  of 
children  sent  into  the  world  so  poorly  equipped  for 
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life’s  duties,  and  feel — yes,  know — that  we  have  not 
done  all  for  them  that  we  ought  to  have  done. 

Now  as  to  teachers  in  these  grades — as  before  said 
many  of  them  are  excellent,  both  in  dicipline  and  teach- 
ing— there  are  others  who  are  good  teachers  when  sup- 
ported in  discipline  by  a stronger  than  the  average 
female  hand.  In  strengthening  our  teaching  force  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades,  in  selecting  for  the  primary 
grades  those  who  love  children,  we  have  too  often 
lost  sight  of  the  real  interests  of  the  middle  schools, 
under  the  erroneous  idea  that  less  of  strength  and  real 
genius  in  teaching  was  required  here  than  in  the 
grades  spoken  of.  This  must  be  corrected  or  we  shall 
fail  in  our  duty. 

The  number  of  locations  for  middle  schools  is  two 
less  than  a year  ago,  there  now  being  eleven  in  all. 
They  occupy  twenty  single  rooms,  and  one  partly  (at 
Prospect  Street)  and  two  double  rooms  (those  at  New- 
bury Street,)  and  employ  25  teachers,  nearly  one  fourth 
of  our  whole  force.  Their  entire  .attendance  slightly 
increased  over  that  of  this  last  year. 

5.  Primai'y  Schools, — After  what  has  been  said  of 
these  schools  in  connection  with  those  of  higher  grade, 
but  little  more  will  be  added.  They  occupy  seven 
buildings  entire,  and  parts  of  nine  others,  in  all  fifty- 
two  single  rooms — employing  as  many  teachers  and  are 
much  better  housed,  classed  and  cared  for  than  are  our 
grammar  and  middle  schools.  They  are  well  taught  in 
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the  main  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  do  much  more  now 
than  to  keep  them  in  their  present  excellent  condition. 
The  subject  of  Kindergai'ten  spoken  of  in  the  last 
report  is  again  commended  to  your  attention. 

VI.— EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

All  these  schools  began  the  first  week  in  October 
and  in  the  various  classes  are  kept  but  two  nights  each 
week,  making  forty-eight  nights  in  all,  and  are  expected 
to  close  the  last  week  in  March.’ 

I.  Drawing  Schools. — Of  these  there  are  four,  ((^) 
A class  in  Mechanical  Drawing  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  taught  by  Mr.  Colby — our  director 
in  this  department — assisted  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Cross  of  the 
Normal  Art  School  in  Boston.  This  class  enrolls 
sixty-four  members. — (^)  A class  of  twenty-four  men 
in  machine  drawing  taught  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lawrence 
of  the  Pacific  Mills.  This  is  known  as  one  of  the 
second  year’s  courses,  and  the  members  were  prepared 
for  their  present  work  in  the  mechanical  classes  of  pre- 
vious years. 

(^:)  A free  hand  class  of  twenty-four  taught  by  Mr. 
Cross.  There  are  several  ladies  in  this  class,  and  this 
department  of  drawing  is  a new  feature  in  our  Evening 
Schools,  and  is  still  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  These 
two  classes  meet  in  the  same  room  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings.  {d)  An  architectural  class  of 
twelve  men  taught  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Searle,  meet  in 
Room  5,  High  School  house  on  Monday  and  Friday 
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evenings.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  some  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  connected  with  the  drawing  schools. 
The  interest  among  the  pupils  was  never  better,  and  the 
work  done  is  excellent. 

2.  The  Evening  High  School  meets  in  Room  5, 
High  School  house  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
It  numbers  eighteen  gentlemen  and  ladies,  most  of 
whom  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools,  and 
wish  to  take  some  higher  studies.  Almost  all  pursue 
commercial  arithmetic  and  book  keeping,  under  the 
class  system,  otherwise  they  take  algebra,  geometry 
or  physics,  as  each  individual  ma}^  require.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, sub  master  of  our  High  School,  teaches  this 
school. 

3.  The  Evening  Common  Schools.  Eight  rooms,  five 
for  English  speaking  pupils,  two  for  Germans,  and  one 
for  French,  have  been  opened  in  the  Oliver  School 
house  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Wadsworth,  sub- 
master of  the  day  school  in  that  building.  One  room 
at  the  Packard  taught  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Roberts  and  a lady 
assistant.  About  four  hundred  and  fifty  tickets  have  been 
issued  for  the  high  and  common  schools,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  makes  about  twenty  pupils  to  each  teacher,  which 
is  quite  large  for  evening  schools.  The  deposit  system 
commenced  last  year  has  been  extended  to  the  High 
School  (not  Drawing,)  and  the  fee  reduced  to  $i  for 
new  comers,  while  all  who  earned  the  rebate  last 
winter  have  been  admitted  free  this  winter.  The 
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schools  take  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic. 
They  are  quiet,  orderly  and  studious,  and  the  attendance 
is  hardly  excelled  in  the  day  schools.  I think  it  safe  to 
say  that  with  a few  minor  modifications  we  have  made 
our  experiment  in  evening  school  management  successful 
as  a part  of  our  work,  while  it  will  prove  a blessing  to 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  It  will 
amply  repay  any  of  our  citizens  to  look  into  any  of 
these  schools  and  see  the  earnest  work  being  done.  I am 
quite  sure  that  an  interest  in  this  work  will  be  awakened, 
and  that  suggestions  may  be  made  whereby  these 
schools  can  be  made  the  better  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  carried  on. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Balance  from  last  year’s  account $ 215  37 

Appropriated  by  the  City  Council 1,200  00 

Overdraft 290  92 


$1,706  29 

Paid  salaries  of  teachers • 1,348  00 

Paid  salaries  of  Janitors  83  00 

Paid  incidentals 275  29 


$1,706  29 


py/.  PAROCHIAL  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  the  same  in  number  and  in  name  as  one 
lyear  ago.  St  Mary’s  with  a daily  attendance  of  one 
thousand  pupils,  St.  Anne’s  (French)  with  a daily 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  the 
Lawrence  Private  School,  conducted  by  Misses  Pack- 
ard and  Harmon,  having  a daily  attendance  of  some 
thirty  pupils. 
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Any  extended  remarks  about  the  first  and  last  of  these 
would  be  a repetition  of  what  was  said  in  the  last 
annual  report.  The  apartments  of  St.  Mary’s  are  v^ery 
neat  and  well  aired,  the  children  are  notably  clean  in 
person  and  respectful  in  demeanor,  and  the  school  seems 
well  taught,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Lawrence 
Private  School.  Concerning  St.  Anne’s,  silence  may 
be  the  part  of  discretion  but  it  would  not  be  the  part  of 
honesty.  It  will  be  useless  to  recite  a detailed  account 
of  the  attempt  on  part  of  this  Board  to  bring  the  Cana- 
dian French  into  the  public  schools  in  response  to  what 
seemed  an  honest  and  influential  petition  of  French 
residents  by  means  of  employing  one  or  more  French 
speaking  teachers  in  aid  of  the  acquisition  of  English  in 
which  the  common  school  must  be  conducted  to  meet 
the  legal  requirements.  Nor  will  it  be  relevent  now  to 
state  what  seems  to  have’ been  the  causes  of  the  entire 
failure  of  a plan  by  which  the  whole  French  dif- 
ficulty” could  have  been  solved.  I have  recentl}’ visited 
the  French  schools.  The  one  for  boys  is  kept  in  two 
rooms  in  the  third  stor}'  of  a stable  on  Common  street,  a 
place  in  itself  and  by  its  surroundings  unfit  for  school  pur- 
poses. In  the  highest  room  containing  some  forty  boys 
the  master  said  all,  or  nearl}-’  all,  speak  English  quite 
well.  In  fact,  said  he,  the  English  is  the  language 
they  use  in  their  plays  on  the  street.”  He  seems  an  in- 
telligent gentleman  and  qualified  to  teach,  yet  the  pupils 
were  doing  their  work,  almost  all  of  it,  in  French,  and 
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very  few  English  books  were  to  be  found  in  the  room. 
In  the  lower  room,  also  taught  by  a man,  were  some 
seventy-five  boys,  about  half  of  whom  could  speak 
English  quite  well — those  who  could  not  were  said  to  be 
recent  arrivals  in  the  States.  This  room  was  far  below 
the  other  in  apparent  efficiency.  The  girls  are  now 
taught  in  two  classes  in  the  large  basement  room  of  St. 
Anne’s  church  on  Haverhill  street,  a room  good  in  itself 
and  its  surroundings  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
built,  but  damp,  cold,  and  ill-ventillated,  totally  unfit  for 
school  use.  The  teachers  are  two  ladies  recently  from 
Canada  who  speak  English  quite  well  and  doubtless 
under  favorable  circumstances  would  do  well.  The 
proportion  of  children,  speaking  English,  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  boys  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
a little  larger,  but  the  work  as  in  case  of  the  boys  is 
chiefly  done  in  French.  I saw*  pupils  in  these  schools 
who,  I know,  have  done  and  can  do  excellent  work,  in 
the  public  schools,  but  who,  now,  so  far  as  the  purposes 
for  which  the  public  schools  are  organized,  supported  and 
carried  on,  are  concerned — the  making  good,  intelligent 
citizens  of  a free  Republic — were  well  nigh  wasting  their 
whole  time.  The  solution  of  the  French  problem  is  a 
question  for  this  Board  to  consider.  Is  it  right  for  two 
hmidred  and  fifty  children  to  be  tints  schooled?  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  this  evil  ? Can  not  this  stain  on  the 
fair  name  of  our  city  be  wiped  out  ? 
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VI//.— DEPARTMENTS  OE  MUS/C  AND  DRAW/NG. 

Both  these  are  carried  much  the  same  as  in  previous 
years — no  radical  change  having  taken  place  in  either. 
In  music  there  is  good  interest  among  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  the  director  in  this  department  has  not 
waned  the  least  in  his  enthusiasm.  The  recovery  of 
the  hall  in  the  Oliver  School  and  the  means  for  mass- 
ing pupils  in  large  numbers  in  both  High  and  Oliver 
schools  is  a great  gain  both  in  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
saving  of  time  in  this  work. 

We  have  progressed  in  the  department  of  drawing 
so  that  some  thirty  teachers  have  completed  the  courses 
in  the  teachers  classes,  and  have  been  certified  as  com- 
petent to  teach  this  subject  in  the  same  sense  as  they 
are  competent  to  teach  other  branches'.  Last  year  we 
had  three  classes  for  teachers — this  year  we  have  but 
two — and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  number  of 
teachers  required  to  attend  them  will  constantly  dimin- 
ish until  they  are  abolished  altogether.  Mr.  Colby,  the 
director,  teaches  all  the  pupils  in  the  High  School  who 
take  Drawing.  He  also  gives  one  lesson  each  month 
in  each  of  the  cornmon  schools.  As  before  stated  he 
teaches  the  Monday  and  Thursday  evening  classes  in 
the  Evening  School,  and  has  general  charge  of  all  the 
others,  so  that  his  time  is  closely  occupied.  He  is 
doing  a good  work  for  our  schools.  I see  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  present  general 
policy  of  management  of  music  or  drawing. 
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rx. —SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Having  given  a general  view  of  the  expenses,  house- 
ing,  classing  and  work  of  our  schools,  I come  to  some 
other  matters,  the  full  understanding  of  which  seems  of 
great,  if  not  of  vital  importance  to  the  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

1.  School  Laws. — One  would  suppose  it  to  be  the 
aim  of  law  makers  to  make,  all  our  statutes  so  plain 
that  he  ‘^who  runs  may  read.”  Yet  our  school  laws, 
especially  those  regarding  compulsory  attendance  and 
child  labor,  are  so  mixed  that  a member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education — himself  a member  of  the  Senate 
and  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  education — 
told  me  in  February  i88i,  that  these  statutes  were  so 
conflicting  and  confusing  that  they  should  be  re-written 
and  simplified.  I will  not  now  designate  in  what  par- 
ticulars. Suffice  to  say,  after  three  years’  trial,  I am  satis- 
fied the  Senator  referred  to  did  not  tell  a tithe  of  the 
truth.  I will  only  in  this  connection  seek  to  emphasize 
if  possible,  what  I have  said  in  previous  reports,  and 
ask,  cannot  some  relief  be  afforded  ? 

2.  School  Attendance. — With  those  parents  and 
pupils  who  have  a just  appreciation  of  our  school  privi- 
leges there  is  every  reasonable  effort  made  to  be  punc- 
tual and  avail  themselvs  of  the  school  time  as  it  passes. 
Our  general  attendance  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  former 
years,  and  with  four-fifths  of  our  pupils  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  attempt  to  make  the  percentage  run  any  higher. 
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The  teachers  and  the  truant  officer  are  faithful,  but  they 
direct  their  efforts  mainly  to  the  dilatory  as  they  must 
in  order  that  the  whole  may  make  a good  showing.  j 

For  several  years  and  more  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  in  our  employ  a good  truant  officer,  who  devotes  <. 
his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  securing  good  school  at-  | 

j 

tendance,  seeing  that  children  leave  the  mills  and  other  ^ 

places  of  employment  when  notified,  and  taking  the  ; 

school  census  in  July  and  August,  when  the  schools  are 
in  long  vacation.  One  can  see  at  a glance  that  his  time 
in  our  city  of  forty  thousand  people  must  be  fully  oc-  : 
cupied.  Mr.  Dame  who  held  this  position  from  January  , ' 
1877,  resigned  July  ist,  a day  or  two  after  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Board.  Mr.  William  Cyr,  a student  in 
the  Westfield  Normal  School,  took  the  census,  and  at 
the  July  meeting  Mr,  James  R.  McGowan  was  elected 
truant  officer,  to  enter  upon  service  September  ist.  At 
this  writing  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  will 
prove  faithful  and  efficient  and  will  make  good  the  place 
of  his  predecessor. 

There  is  danger  that  the  importance  of  this  service 
be  underestimated.  A strong  government  is  that  which 
is  so  well  and  yet  so  mildly  administered  that  the  gov- 
erned hardly  know  that  they  are  governed,  and  this  re- 
mark brings  me  to  my  next  and  last  important  topic. 

.Y  —DISClPLfNE. 

In  the  many  things  I find  to  commend  in  our 
schools  there  is  no  one  thing  that  affords  me  so  much 
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real  pleasure  as  the  improvement  in  methods  of  disci- 
pline and  the  constantly  increasing  of  pleasant  relations 
between  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  many  of  our  schools. 
This  change  has  not  resulted  in  a relaxation  of  health- 
ful discipline  in  a single  instance  but  rather  in  its 
strengthening  through  a better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  teachers  of  how  one  to  govern  easily  must  be  a con- 
trolling mind  and  properly  use  the  power  of  control, 
while  our  poorest  disciplined  rooms  are  those  where 
the  rod  is  most  used,  where  there  is  little  or  no  sym- 
pathy between  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  time  is  not  long  past  when  all  young  teachers  and 
often  times  older  ones,  new  to  the  service  in  any  given 
locality,  felt  that  the  first  thing  to  be  established  was 
discipline.  Now  it  is  how  the  pupils  can  be  so  interested 
in  their  work  that  the  discipline  as  such  is  not  an  absorb- 
ing or  even  a controlling  element  in  a school  and  with 
this  change  has  come  better  work,  and  better  schools. 
Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a part  of  good 
teaching  to  teach  children  to  obey,  to  be  respectful  to 
their  elders  and  superiors,  to  be  just  to  their  equals  and 
to  be  generous  to  their  inferiors. 

XI.— CO  Arc L usroN. 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  unwise  or  unprofitable 
to  take  a retrospect  of  the  three  years  now  closing,  and 
note  some  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  as  well  as 
some  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  in 
order  to  get  a better  understanding  of  just  where  we 
are  and  whither  we  are  tending. 
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To  begin — as  to  the  people  at  large  whose  the  schools* 
are.  During  these  years  the  question  of  membership 
in  this  Board  has  been  submitted  in  the  regular  course 
to  the  voters  of  every  ward  in  the  city.  A majority  of 
the  members  whose  terms  were  expiring,  have  been 
returned,  and  change  of  residence  or  personal  choice, 
has  in  most  the  other  cases  been  the  cause  of  change 
of  membership.  Those  who  have  taken  seats  as  new 
members,  have  so  far  as  I know,  been  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  Board  as  they  found  it. 
The  City  Council,  also  the  elect  of  the  people,  has 
responded  heartily,  and  for  the  most  part  promptly  to 
every  necessary  want  of  the  school  department,  both  in 
providing  means  to  build  new  buildings,  repair  old  ones, 
and  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools.  The 
High  School  has  been  reorganized — had  large  additions 
made  to  its  facilities  for  doing  work,  and  better  than 
ever  before  meets  the  just  demands  of  our  community. 
The  Training  School  also  has  been  reorganized — pro- 
vided with  a good  course  of  study  for  Normal  Training, 
— a new  “class  room,”  and  every  reasonable  facility  to 
make  it  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  what  it  claims  to  be, 
and  as  such  it  stands,  it  is  beleived  without  an  equal, 
certainly  without  a superior,  in  the  whole  Common- 
wealth. It  has  during  this  time  furnished  us  with  more 
than  twenty  teachers  who  are  among  the  best  in  our 
schools. 

Our  grammar  and  middle  schools  have  improved  in 
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classing  and  housings  and  have  been  placed  in  a position 
in  which  if  our  present  plans  are  consummated,  it  will 
be  comparatively  easy  to  make  improvements  more 
marked  as  the  years  go  by.  Two  new  school  houses, 
the  additions  to  and  the  remodelling  of  three  others, 
and  the  employment  of  increasingly  good  teachers,  have 
placed  the  primaries  in  a position  for  such  work  as 
promises  the  best  results  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  evening  schools,  (drawing,  high  and  common,) 
have  been  placed  on  such  footing  as  makes  them  all  the 
equals,  and  some  of  them  superiors  of  their  grades  in 
other  cities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  carrying  out  of  proposed  changes  in  buildings 
and  courses  of  study,  which  have  been  set  forth  in  this 
report,  and  its  two  immediate  predecessors  will  be  in 
harmony  with  our  present  and  past  lines  of  success. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  is  the  entire  harmony 
and  the  entire  singleness  of  purpose  manifested  by  all 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  our  schools. 

That  the  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  to  duty  and  entire 
singleness  of  purpose  to  secure  the  best  good  of  our 
schools  may  pervade  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  person 
connected  with  them  should  be  the  earnest  wish  and 
prayer  of  their  every  well  wisher. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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TABLE 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily  | 
Attendance,  i 

Per  cent,  of  At- 
tendance. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First  1 

Term. 

Second  i 
Term.  1 

First  1 
Term. 

Second 

Term. 

High 

177 

192 

167 

175 

157  i 

167 

96.12  , 

1 

95.43 

Oliver 

861 

827 

759 

690 

728  1 

658 

95.90 

95.45 

Packard 

381 

376 

317 

325 

301 

i 311 

94.93  i 

95.78 

Franklin 

428 

418 

309 

357 

296 

! 335 

95.69 

1 

93.93 

Prospect  St.  . 

216 

218 

208 

208 

199 

201 

95.94  ■ 

96.59 

Woodland  St.  . 

147 

138 

140 

•132 

131 

126 

93.98  j 

95.72 

Walton 

257 

221 

226 

206 

213 

198 

94.24  ' 

1 

96.10 

Newbury  St. . . 

152 

143 

145 

138 

141 

135 

96.90  : 

97.27 

Harrington. . . . 

256 

259 

230 

215 

217 

205 

94.35  ! 

95.66 

Park  St 

221 

213 

191 

182 

181 

175 

1 

94.48  ^ 

96.04 

Amesbury  St.  . 

131 

300 

121 

195 

114 

183 

94.27 

94.83 

Hampshire  St . 

j 209 

1 

203 

177 

168 

168 

158 

95.13 

94.23 

Cross  St 

262 

261 

rl98 

179 

1 191 

173 

96.16 

96.41 

Washington.  . . 

389 

335 

, 309 

257 

290 

246 

93.53 

1 

95.50 

Lowell  St 

248 

235 

198 

189 

i 185 

i 180 

93-45 

95.43 

Warren  St.  . . . 

231 

215 

1 191 

159 

178 

149 

93.50 

I 94-17 

Riverside ...  . 

234 

192 

191  ‘ 

159 

180 

149 

94.29 

; 93.52 

Saunders  .... 

356 

374 

; 278 

272 

256 

257 

92.26 

94.60 

Union  St 

145 

146 

, 105 

89 

! 93 

84 

88.00 

' 94.18 

1 

Training 

388 

327 

327 

309 

306 

290 

93.45 

1 93.69 
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Showing  the  name,  school,  work  and  city  residence  of  each  teacher  ; 
also  the  date  of  entering  the  service  of  the  city.  When  two  dates 
are  given.,  the  first  indicates  the  original,  the  last  the  present 
entrance.  G,  denotes  a grammar,  M,  a middle,  and 
P,  a primary  grade. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street,  {opposite  Lawrence  Common.) 

Room.  Name.  Citt  Residence.  Date. 

1.  Edwin  H.  Lord,  Master,  81  Berkeley  Street,  1880 

Philosophy,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

2.  A.  M.  Richardson,  Sub-Master,  87  Garden  Street,  1879 

Mathematics  and  Latin. 

3.  Mary  A.  Newell,  Head  Assistant,  100  Haverhill  Street,  1866 

Latin  and  Greek  Lang,  and  Lit. 

4.  Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  do.  31  E.  Haverhill  Street,  1856-70 

Elocution,  English  Lit.,' French  and  German. 

0.  Ada  Lear,  Assistant,  82  Bradford  Street,  1874 

Latin  and  Greek  Lang,  and  Lit. 

6.  Katharine  A.  O’Keeffe,  Assistant,  125  Hampshire  Street,  1873 

Rhetoric,  Physiology,  Book-Keeping  and  Lit. 

7.  Alice  E.  Birtwell,  Assistant,  187  Broadway,  1870-80 

Mathematics  and  Latin. 

8.  Grace  M.  Johnson,  Assistant,  9 E.  Haverhill  Street,  1878 

Latin,  History,  and  English  Lit. 

9.  Eugene  C.  Colby,  6 Albion  Street,  1877 

Drawing ; also  Director  in  Evening  and  Common  Schools. 

10.  W.  W.  Keyes,  390  Main  St.,  Charlestown,  1875 

Music ; also  Director  in  Common  Schools. 

OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street,  {opposite  Lawrence  Common.) 


Room.  Name.  Grade.  City  Residence.  Date* 

B.  B.  Russell,  Master,  71  Bradford  St.,  1879 

1.  Anna  L.  Dyer,  1 G.,  North  Andover,  1880 

2.  Charlotte  M Taylor,  2 G.,  107  Garden  St,  1865 

3.  Emily  J.  Danforth,  2 & 4 G.,  21  Orchard  St.,  1865 
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4. 

Mary  E Cook, 

« 3 G., 

Haverhill  Road,  Methuen, 

1861 

0. 

Ellen  E,  Thompson, 

3 G., 

84  Garden  St., 

1881 

6. 

Annie  S.  Moulton, 

4G., 

9 Charles  St.,  Methuen,  1880 

7. 

Ellen  F.  Reed, 

5 G., 

5 Valley  St., 

1878 

8. 

Annie  A.  Reed, 

5 G., 

5 Valley  St., 

1878 

9. 

Eva  F.  Chesley, 

6 G., 

203  Haverhill  St., 

1882 

10. 

Eleanor  Macdonald, 

6 G., 

84  Garden  St., 

1879 

11. 

A.C.Wadsworth, Sub-Master,  4 G., 

44  Lawrence  St., 

1881 

12. 

Sara  J.  Austin, 

7 G., 

46  Orchard  St., 

1880 

13. 

Alice  L.  Smith, 

7 G., 

Methuen, 

1881 

14. 

Emma  L.  Mitchell, 

8 G,, 

Methuen, 

1880 

15. 

Cynthia  Hawley, 

8 G., 

96  Garden  St., 

1861 

16. 

Louisa  H.  Smith, 

8 G., 

5 Valley  St., 

1881 

PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

Parker  Street^  {between  Abbott  and  Bailey.) 


1. 

Frank  P.  McGregor, 

Master,  2 G., 

17  Valley  St., 

1882 

2. 

Ella  F.  Eastman, 

3 & 4 G., 

44  Summer  St., 

1880 

3. 

Jessie  M.  Dunn, 

5 & 6 G., 

•5  Front  St., 

1879 

4. 

Ellen  J.  Cusack, 

7 & 8 G., 

19  Pine  St., 

1879 

5. 

Lillian  E.  Larrabee, 

1 M., 

19  Atlantic  Corp., 

1880 

6. 

Sarah  W.  Proctor, 

2 M., 

186  Essex  St., 

1882 

7. 

Sarah  E.  Webster, 

3 M., 

22  Andover  St., 

1880 

8. 

Teresa  G.  McCabe, 

4M., 

66  Water  St., 

1882 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Franklin  Street, 
Sarah  E.  Torrey,  Principal, 


Janet  C.  Nelson, 

Helen  M.  Bean,  7 

Eva  Jackson, 

(Old  Amesbury  Street.) 
Anna  W.  Morrison,  1,  2 

Alice  R.  Farnum, 

(Hook  and  Ladder.) 

Sarah  L.  Austin,  1,  2 

Ellen  L.  Toye,  4,  5 


{corner  Ijowell.) 

6 G.,  345  Lowell  St., 

1869 

7 G.,  174  Broadway, 

1881 

& 8 G.,  287  Broadway, 

1862 

8 G.,  104  Garden  St., 

1878 

& 3 M-.,  3 Jackson  Court, 

1855 

4 M.,  104  Garden  St., 

1881 

& 3 P.,  21  Bradford  St., 

1878 

& 6 P.,  86  Myrtle  St., 

1882 
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PROSPECT  ST.  SCHOOL. 


E.  Haverhill  Street,  {corner  Prospect.) 


1. 

Julia  I.  Underhill,  Principal.  1 & 2 M., 

113  Haverhill  St., 

1878 

2. 

Mary  R.  S.  Collins, 

3,  4 M.  & 1 P., 

110 

E.  Hav.  St., 

1874 

3. 

Fanny  H.  Stratton, 

2,  3 & 4 P., 

125 

High  St., 

187G 

4. 

Inez  L.  McClary, 

5 & 6 P., 

2 

Mechanics  Blk.  1882 

WOODLAND  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Woodland  Street,  {corner  Pleasant.) 

1.  *Emma  F.  Hutchmson,  Prin.,  2,3  & 4 M.,  21  E.  Hav.  St.,  1881 

2.  Cynthia  H.  True,  1,  2,  3 & 4 P.,  120  E.  Hav.  St.,  1880 

3.  Harriet  B.  Collins,  5 & 6 P.,  110  E.  Hav.  St.,  1878 

WALTON  SCHOOL. 


Methuen  Street,  {corner  Newhury.) 


1. 

Mary  L.  Fielding,  Principal, 

1 & 2 P., 

44  Summer  St.. 

1872 

2. 

Lydia  P.  Stevens, 

3 & 4 P., 

44  Orchard  St., 

1864 

3. 

Nellie  L.  Stoddard, 

5P., 

14  Wash.  Corp., 

1877 

4. 

Fannie  S.  Lee, 

6P., 

31  E.  Hav.  St.,  1859-78 

newb’ury 

ST.  SCHOOL. 

Newhury  Street,  {corner  Newhury  Place.) 

1. 

Aphia  C.  Eastman,  Principal, 

IM., 

103  Haverhill  St., 

1856 

2. 

Katharine  M.  Kenney, 

2M., 

101  Oak  St., 

1881 

3. 

Josephine  Cummings, 

3M., 

74  Garden  St, 

1863 

4. 

Dora  M.  Herold, 

4M., 

58  Haverhill  St, 

1878 

HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Newhury  Street,  {corner 

Elm.) 

1. 

H.  L.  Cole,  Principal, 

1 & 2 P., 

90  Summer  St, 

1855 

2. 

S.  C.  Morrison, 

3 & 4 P., 

3 Jackson  Court, 

1857 

3. 

Leslie  Dana, 

5 & 6 P., 

7 E.  Hav.  St, 

1876 

4. 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

6P., 

63  Lowell  St, 

1878 

^Awarded  a Hood  Prize — $15. 
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PARK  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Park  Street,  {between  Lexington  and  Trenton.) 

1.  Georgie  Patterson,  Prill.,  2,  3 & 4 M.,  110  Summer  St.,  1878 

2.  M.  A.  Hamilton,  1,  2 & 3 P.,  71  Berkeley  St.,  1870 

3.  Elizabeth  A.  Harding,  4 & 5 P.,  15  Charles  St.,  1880 

4.  Margaret  T.  Cusack,  6 P.,  19  Pine  St.,  1882 

AMESBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Ameshury  Street,  {corner  Lowell.) 

1.  Sarah  J.  Birtwell,  Principal,  1 & 2 P.,  187  Broadway,  1876 

2.  Mary  E.  Abercrombie,  3 & 4 P.,  104  Garden  St.,  1881 

3.  Adelaide  Thomas,  5 P.,  108  Hav.  St.,  1866-78 

4.  Mary  J.  Caviny,  6 P.,  135  Oak  St.,  1882 

HAMPSHIRE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{Junction  of  Hampshire  and  Pine  Streets.) 

1.  Emma  A.  Stevens,  Principal,  1 & 2 P.,  Pacific  House,  1861 

2.  Kate  L.  Conway,  3 & 4 P.,  1 Tremont  St.,  1877 

3.  Ellen  E.  Durrell,  4 & 5 P.,  12  Bradford  St.,  1867 

4.  Anna  S.  Lane,  6 P.,  16  Greenwood  St.,  1880 

CROSS  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{Between  Cross  and  Franklin  Streets.) 

1.  * Fannie  K.  Lamprey,  Prin.,  1 & 2 M.,  227  Haverhill  St.,  1877 

2.  Josephine  L.  Chase,  3 & 4 M.,  14  Concord  St.,  1882 

3.  Isabel  H.  Pratt,  1,  2 & 3 P.,  127  Franklin  St.,  1855 

4.  Etta  J.  Lord,  4,  5 & 6 P.,  Butler  St.,  1882 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Manchester  Street,  {corner  Washington.) 

1.  Pamelia  J.  Ladd,  Principal,  1 & 2 M.,  100  Haverhill,  St.,  1867 

2.  Frances  H.  Merrill,  3 & 4 M.,  Methuen,  1874 

3.  Katharine  G.  Flemming.  1 & 2 P.,  66  Willow  St.,  1882 

4.  Fanny  A.  Reed,  3 & 4 P.,  Methuen,  1858 

5.  Hattie  Stokes,  5 & 6 P.,  2 Atlantic  Corp.,  1877 

6.  Eva  F.  Kershaw,  6 P.,  259  Broadway,  1880 


♦Awarded  a Hood  Prize — $15. 
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LOWELL  ST.  SCHOOL. 


( Warren  Street,  corner  Lowell.) 


1. 

Sara  E.  Holt,  Principal, 

1 & 2 M.,  268  Lowell  St., 

1878 

2. 

Mary  A.  Dame, 

3 & 4 M.,  62  Broadway, 

1873 

3. 

Florence  E.  Griffin,  1, 

2 & 3 P.,  16  Valley  St., 

1878 

4. 

Carrie  R.  Hardy,  4, 

5 & 6 P.,  Methuen, 

1880 

WARREN  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( Warren  Street, 

, corner  West  Essex.) 

1. 

Mary  D.  Torrey,  Prin., 

1 & 2 P.,  345  Lowell  St., 

1875 

2. 

Gertrude  A.  Rodliff, 

3 & 4 P.,  104  Bradford  St., 

1882 

3. 

Ellen  J.  Sullivan, 

5 & 6 P.,  105  Hampshire  St., 

1882 

4. 

Fanny  P.  True, 

6 P.,  39  Manchester  St., 

1878 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

School  Street,  {corner  Doyle.) 

1. 

Emma  F.  Fames,  Prin., 

1 & 2 M.,  411  Lowell  St., 

1881 

2. 

Elizabeth  M.  Farnham, 

3 & 4 M.,  423  Lowell  St., 

1874 

3. 

Carrie  E.  Emerson,  1,  2, 

3 & 4 P.,  393  Essex  St., 

1873 

4. 

Annie  F.  McDermott, 

5 & 6 P.,  108  Water  St., 

1881 

SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

South  Broadway,  {near  Andover  Street.) 

1. 

Julia  P.  Tompkins,  Principal,  1 P.,  13  South  St., 

1866 

2. 

Martha  A Doyle, 

2 P.,  64  Lowell  Road,  1870-79 

3. 

Mary  L.  Stevens, 

3 P.,  162  Lowell  Road, 

1874 

4. 

Alice  M.  Ricker, 

4 & 5 P.,  206  So.  Broadway, 

1874 

5. 

Mary  Moulton, 

5 & 6 P.,  165  So.  Broadway, 

1881 

6. 

Katharine  A.  Hearn, 

6 P.,  84  Oak  St., 

1882 

UNION 

ST.  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Andover  and  South  Union  Streets. 

1. 

Agnes  D.  McKay,  Principal, 

, 1 & 2 P.,  13  Oak  St., 

1868 

2. 

Mary  A.  Kehoe, 

3 & 4 P.,  151  Chestnut  St., 

1882 

3. 

Mary  E.  Stevens, 

5 & 6 P.,  28  Farnham  St  , 

1877 

4. 

Carrie  E.  Pingree, 

6 P.,  43  Andover  St., 

1881 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Oak  Street^  rear  Oliver  School. 


Lilly  P.  Shepard,  Principal, 
Clara  T.  Wing,  Asst.  Principal, 


5 Valley  St.,  1879 

84  Garden  St.,  1879 


Suh- Teachers. 


1.  Mary  R.  McCarthy,!  & 2 M.,  354  Elm  St. 

Alice  B.  McDonald,  104  Bradford  St. 

Grace  Wadsworth,  65  Tremont  St. 

2.  Jennie  A.  Ainsworth,  2 & 3 M.,  74  Newbury  St.,  ^ 
Anna  J.  Bradshaw,  36  Warren  St. 

Alice  M.  Smith,  553  Haverhill,  St. 

3.  M.  Etta  Webster,  4 M.,  253  Broadway. 

Alice  P.  Silvester,  116  Haverhill  St. 

Susan  A.  Eastman,  198  Broadway. 

4.  Vesta  E.  Shackford,  1,  2 & 3 P.,  63  Newbury  St. 
Edna  M.  Flint,  48  Newbury  St.  ^ 

Margaret  G.  Scanlon,  245  Salem  St, 

5.  Elizabeth  J.  Callahan,  4 & 5 P.,  117  Oak  St. 

Liela  M.  Lamprey,  277  Haverhill  St. 

Florence  D.  Hall,  44  Orchard  St. 

6.  Georgianna  V.  Sullivan,  6 P.,  354  Elm  St. 

Nellie  E.  Smart,  61  Newbury  St. 

Ida  L.  Dawson,  57  Newbury  St. 

Not  Located. — Ellen  C.  Bronson,  Carrie  F.  Silvester. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


TABLE  C.” 


SHOWING  THE  NAME  OF  EACH  PUPIL  WHO  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ABSENT  OK  TARDY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1881,  ALSO,  THE  NAMES  OF  THOSE  WHO  MADE 
AT  LEAST  A HALF  YEAR  OF  CONSECUTIVE  TIME 
IN  THE  SAME  YEAR. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


{One  Tear.) 

Sarah  A Barlow, 

John  P O’Sullivan, 
Fannie  M Robbins, 
Fred  H Safford, 
Albert  L Adams, 
Mary  Eastham, 
Joseph  N Greenwood, 


Annie  L Hart, 
Margaret  L Hearn, 
Julia  A Hennessy, 
Emma  B Josselyn 
Louise  M Leonard, 
Thomas  F Leonard, 
Cornelius  A McCarthy, 
Anna  E Pingree, 

Edith  St  L Saunders, 
Arthur  L Snell, 

Chas  E Trumball, 

Benj  L Weeks,, 


Hannah  W Hinchcliffe,  Ralph  E Barry 


Carrie  L Nash, 
Helen  S Wiesner. 


{Half  Tear.) 
Minnie  E Ayrey, 


Lavina  B Bennett, 
John  H Bingham, 
Alfred  H Clark, 
Arthur  G Congdon, 
John  A Cotter, 

Daisy  R Cutler, 
Gertrude  M Getchell, 


Margaret  A Batterbury,  Herbert  W Ham, 
Wm  J Bradley,  “ 

Gladys  A Carr, 

Annie  Carter, 

Susie  G Carter, 

Grace  F Conway, 

Albert  I Conch, 

Byron  E Crowell, 

Ida  L Dawson, 

F Edgar  Farley, 

Mary  E Fisher, 

James  J Gillen, 


Frederick  L Hopkins, 
Etta  F Knowles, 
Herbert  W Manahan, 
Rachel  L McGown, 
Frank  A Mellen, 
George  F Osgood, 
Clifford  H Prescott, 
Hattie  B Smart, 
Jeremiah  J Sullivan, 
Herbert  A True, 
Eugene  P Wcodbury. 


OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

( One  Tear.) 

Flora  B Abbott, 

Mary  E Bean, 

Clara  Binns, 

Ada  M Bradbury, 
Joseph  Forest  Burnham, 
David  Bruce, 

Charles  A Carr, 

Julia  M Coan, 

Kate  M Clark, 

Emma  J Crowther, 
Jenny  Conner, 

Mable  J Childs, 

Albert  Drummond, 
Flora  M Edgerly, 

Alice  M Eaton, 

Alfred  E Griffin, 

Max  Gaudlitz, 

Alice  Horner, 

Chas  H Johnson, 
Theresa  M Junks, 

Annie  E Lightfoot, 
Harlie  S Lerned, 

Joseph  Lanigan, 

Frank  McCaffrey, 
Lenda  P Morse, 

Mabel  E Miller, 
Andrew  J McCarthy, 
Charles  A McCarthy, 
Margaret  E McGregor, 
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John  A O’Brien, 
Joseph  F O’Brien, 
Fred  N Robinson, 
Benj  Robinson, 
Cliarles  J Reardon, 
Abbie  B Ray, 

Inez  E Seaver, 

Grace  D Thomas, 
Chas  A Tower, 

Elliott  H Weston, 
Anuabella  Waite, 
Frank  Welch. 

{Half  Year.) 
Charles  E Allen, 
Thomas  E Allen, 
Bertie  M Abbott, 
Faunce  Avilla, 

Wm  H Armstrong, 
Ida  A Beil, 

James  H Brundrett, 
William  T Brewster, 
James  H Bresnahan, 
James  E Batterberry 
James  R Bailey, 
Elizabeth  A Bunting, 
Edna  E Barry, 

Helen  A Barry, 
Henry  B Bailey, 
Joseph  A Bryant, 
Grace  E Currier, 
Thomas  F Carney, 
Helen  M Church, 
George  E Cobe, 
Lillian  M Coley, 
Cornelius  J Corcoran, 
Albert  K Church, 
Grace  M Craig, 
William  L Curtis, 
Patrick  Comerford, 
Elizabeth  N Crabtree, 
John  J Cadogan, 
Emma  Cushing, 
Thomas  A Dunne, 
Laura  F Dunning, 
Fred  A Daley, 

Mary  E Daley, 


Etta  E Dennett, 
Emmett  E Doherty, 
Alice  Eastwood, 
Nellie  B Foster, 

Cora  Fellows, 

James’ H Flanagan, 
Archie  Frost, 

Mable  A Greeley, 
James  Garvey, 
Elizabeth  Gordon, 
Lydia  H Greenwood, 
Walter  P Gilbert, 
.John  W Hennessey, 
Marion  C Howard, 
Herbert  C Hyde, 
Teana  V Harrington, 
James  Henderson, 
Mary  Hatch, 

Clement  Hamblet, 
John  W Huby, 
Delmah  S Hamilton, 
John  J Harrington, 
Albert  E Heald, 
Bessie  R Hooker, 
James  Houston, 
George  W Keys, 
Albert  Horner, 
Bertha  C Kemp, 
Katherine  Kennealy, 
Susan  B Lyall, 

Mary  E Lee, 

Ella  K Littlefield, 
Fannie  G Littlefield, 
Maurice  F Leach, 
Albert  E Leshner, 
Sarah  L Loftus, 

Mary  Ella' Locke, 

M Alice  Mason, 
Agnes  V Murphy, 
John  H McMann, 
Chas  W Martin, 

Fred  F Martin, 
Annie  S Murray, 
Daniel  F Murray, 
William  Moolic, 
Emma  W Mitchell, 


Genevieve  Merry, 
John  J McManus, 
Annie  L McGibbon, 
Emma  F Merrill, 
Janette  McLaiie, 

Bert  E C Morgan, 
Berton  Marston, 

Leo  Morse, 

James  Murphy, 

Owen  McAvinue. 
Fred  McAllister, 
Benjamin  Nice, 
Carrie  F Noon, 
Lillian  V Nudd, 

Guy  Neal, 

Fred  W Noble,  ' 
Charles  E Pearce, 
William  H Pearson, 
Ella  S Penniman, 
Margie  E Perkins, 
Maude  A Prescott, 
Etta  M Phelps, 

Mary  L Parsons, 
Jennie  K Rendle, 
Frederick  S Riordau, 
Charlotte  J Ricker, 
Thomas  H Redmond, 
Fred  Reed, 

William  A Shattuck, 
Frank  P Sheehan, 
Fred  A Stowell, 
Minnie  B Sugatt, 
Fred  G Sfceveus, 
Mabel  A Storer, 
William  E Sheehan, 
George  A Severance, 
Mabel  L Stackpole, 
Edwin  W Stannard, 
Fred  W Smith, 
Louise  M Smith, 
Agnes  H Stuart, 

John  A Sullivan, 
John  Stevens, 

Mary  J Shackleton. 
Sarah  J Saville, 

Alice  L Trott, 
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Eugene  F Willey, 

Geo  A Willson, 

Frank  H Woodcock, 
Lorenzo  W Wardrobe, 
Arthur  Wood, 

Herbert  Wardwell, 
John  B Wall, 

George  F Winn, 
Lizzie  Whalen, 
Bernard  L Wefers, 
Blanche  E Woodbury, 
Alice  L Ward  man. 

PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

i^One  Year,) 

Edith  Clark, 

Arthur  Dean, 

Joseph  A Ewart, 
Benjamin  F Holmes, 
Thomas  Hughes, 

John  J Larkin, 

Herbert  B Merrick, 
William  F McAloon, 
Elizabeth  M McAloon, 
Mary  C McAloon, 
Florence  McCarthy, 
Luke  Mills, 

Annie  Roebuck, 

Willis  Sargent, 

George  L Thompson. 

{Half  Year.) 

Carrie  Barker, 

John  Burton, 

Marcia  V C Blakelin, 
Minnie  M Brown, 
Mary  Brown, 

Harry  M Beals, 
Harriet  Carter, 

Sarah  Chase, 

Susie  Clark, 

William  Cooney. 

Edith  M Collins, 
Florence  A Driscoll, 
James  B Ewart, 


Margaret  Gavan, 

John  Gillispie, 

Emma  B Hatch, 
Henry  H Harriman, 
John  H Hannon, 
Henry  Houle, 

John  J Hurley, 

Sarah  Hughes, 

James  H Hodges, 
Lizzie  M Joy, 

Patrick  J Lynch, 

Mary  Miller, 

John  McCarthy, 
Francis  P McMahon, 
Elmer  E Manahan, 
Fred  Peel, 

Willis  P Rollins, 

Maud  E Swift. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 

Fred  W Brundrett, 
Mary  Davison, 

John  Degnam, 

Alice  Duckworth, 
Edwin  Edgecomb, 
Thomas  H Fairbairn, 
Ernest  C Jewell, 
Henry  H Rogers, 
Nettie  B Ulmer. 

{Half  Yeur.) 

Edward  D Armstrong, 
Cyrus  E Bean, 

Frank  Blood, 

George  A Bolduc, 
Minnie  A Bosworth, 
Mary  A Brackett, 
Hattie  Brown, 
Gertrude  Carroll, 
Louis  A Charnock, 
Delia  Clucha, 

Herbert  Craven, 
Robert  C Davison, 
Genevieve  Devine, 


Sarah  Ellis, 

Annie  Entwistle, 

John  R Forsyth, 

Alice  Geary, 

Bertha  J Gibson, 
William  H Glover, 

John  E Glynn, 

William  P Hainsworth, 
Louis  A Hop, 

Owen  Horan, 

Mary  E Horne, 

Geo  Everett  Ingalls, 
Eva  F Kelley, 

Patrick  Long, 

Victoria  Marcoux, 
Ernest  W McAllister, 
Richard  McClintock, 
Hattie  E Nealey, 

Minnie  J O’Brien, 
Katharine  O’Connor, 
Fred  0 Richardson, 
Bertha  Sargent, 

Et-nest  F Snow, 

James  H Stratton, 
Carrie  E Wainwrght, 
Mertie  F Wallace, 
Nellie  H Walton, 
Thomas  Wilson, 

Etta  C Woodman. 

. PROSPECT  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 

John  T Beard, 

Alice  liastman, 

Ellen  Greene. 

Charles  L Holt, 

M Auastatia  Lane, 
Henry  W Saville. 

{Half  Year.) 

R Charles  Beard, 
Elizabeth  A Cullen, 
Matilda  Erler, 

Louisa  Erler, 

Helene  Erler, 
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Kate  Fitzpatrick, 
Elizabeth  M Gamble, 
Otis  E Gerade, 

Charles  Hazeii, 
Alexander  IMorrison, 
Minnie  E McCarten, 
Herbert  May, 

Frank  Paquette, 
William  M Stuart, 
Edward  Smullen. 

Henry  P Sutcliffe, 
Robert  Shafer, 

Thomas  Waters. 

WOODLAND  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Tear.) 

Ella  J.  Drummond, 
Mary  E Patterson. 

{Half  Tear.) 
Albion  Allen, 

Max  Bennert, 

Frances  Cook, 

Mary  Cook, 

Charles  R.  Cragin, 
Annie  M Donnelly, 
Mary  A Feistel, 

Ellen  Healy, 

Otto  Juenger, 

Margaret  Kirk, 

Edward  E Moran, 
Arthur  M Noble, 

John  A Paisley, 

Annie  Quinn, 
Elizabeth  Quinn, 
Christian  Rau, 

Isabel  F Robbins, 
James  W Stoney, 
Gustavus  Trott, 

Ida  Z Shegner. 

WALTON  SCHOOL. 

( One  Tear.) 

Emma  Greenwood, 
Charles  Hicks, 


Edith  Kane, 

Daniel  Lane, 

James  Lane. 

{Half  Tear.) 

John  Black, 

Grace  Binns, 

Sammie  Beattie, 

Grace  Crummett, 
Gertrude  Cleaves, 
Sammie  Cowgill, 
Bertha  Colvin, 

Thomas  Donnelly, 
Mary  Golden, 

John  Gillen, 

Mabel  Logan, 

Annie  Loeckler, 

Willie  Lawler, 

Maggie  Murphy, 

Julia  McNulty, 

Willie  McConnor, 

Eva  Peterson, 

Bertie  Scanlon, 

John  Wain. 

NEWBURY  ST.  SCHOOL 

( One  Tear.) 

Leroy  S Colby, 

Charles  F Drescher, 
John  Muldom. 

{Half  Tear.) 

Harold  Andrews, 

Louis  H Beatty, 

John  H Beattie, 

Nora  Barrett, 

Ada  Black, 

Emily  Bittner, 

Isaac  Bingham, 

Flora  A Bean, 

Henry  J Bayer, 
Winnie  M Barnford, 
Minnie  A Cross, 
Miriam  Congill, 

Fred  J Esty, 


Rosa  M Flynn, 

Maggie  Ford, 

Mamie  Fulber, 

May  L Farnum, 

Lucy  M Gruchy, 

Philip  Hickey, 

Nellie  Lee, 

Maggie  E Loftus, 

Mo'es  Nussbaum, 
Winnie  Nudd, 

Willie  E Parker, 
Walter  Riordan, 

John  Risner, 

Maud  Swift, 

Charles  Shinick, 

Katie  EThompson, 
Robena  D Thompson, 
Eva  LWilley, 
SarahWilson, 

Lillian  Wentworth. 

HARRINGTON  SCHOOL, 

( One  Tear.) 
Patrick  Muldoon, 
James  McGregor, 

Lena  Zschernig. 

{Half  Tear.) 
George  Atkinson, 
Oscar  Boufman, 

Annie  Bossier, 

Louisa  Bittner, 

Robert  Bingham, 
Joseph  Cummings, 
Conrad  Dierig. 

Minnie  Dresher, 
Lizzie  Donahue, 
Huldah  Hubner, 
Lenar  Herbst, 

Emma  Hertwig, 

Agnes  Hoar, 

Charles  Keller, 

John  McCabe, 

Mina  Neupert, 

Albert  Seifert, 

Verna  Sibley, 
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Anu  Sauerman, 

Agnes  Wilson. 

PARK  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 

Maud  M Lawton, 

John  Tordoff, 

{Half  Tear.) 

Bella  Coombs, 

John  H Carroll, 
William  Coakley, 
Ambrose  Eastwood, 
Harry  W Eastwood, 
Sarah  J Frost, 

William  H Gemmell, 
Gustave  Graichen, 
Louise  Graichen, 
Arthur  Graichen, 
Edward  Harkins, 

Mary  J Halloran, 
Minnie  Jackson, 

Walter  O Jepson, 

G Fred  Kaessman, 
Annie  Miller, 

James  McLachlan, 
Henry  E Muehlig, 
Hermann  Pfeiffer, 

Clara  Pfeiffer, 

Bertha  Sauerman, 

Fred  W Schonland, 
Charles  Schubert, 
Joseph  Walch, 

Bertha  Wiesner. 

AMESBUKY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.') 

Fred  Phillips, 

Frank  Wermers, 

{Half  Year.) 

Etta  Cate, 

Eddie  Carraher, 

Ellen  Geaney, 


Emma  French, 

Walter  Jewell, 

Teresa  Kenealy, 
Michael  McDonald, 
Daniel  McSweeney, 
Joseph  Provost, 

James  Shackleton, 
Mattie  Small. 

HAMPSHIRE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 

James  Caviny, 

Maurice  Cahill, 

Teresa  Noonan. 

{Half  Year.) 

James  Cahill, 

Willie  Clancy, 

Joseph  Devine, 

John  Dorgan, 

Charles  Grogan, 
Michael  Garvey, 

James  Garvey, 

Daniel  Healey, 

Albert  E Holt. 

Willie  Knightly, 
George  Littlefield, 

John  McCarthy, 

Katie  McEvoy, 

Henry  O’Brien, 
Maurice  O’Connor, 
Martin  Sayers, 

Albert  Woodworth, 
Timothy  Young. 

CROSS  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 

Emma  B French, 
Warren  A Morse, 
Arthur  T Stevens. 

{Half  Year.) 

Maud  Bennett, 

Ella  Cynthia  Blood, 


Kate  H Buckley, 

Orra  T Chubb, 

Nettie  M Clark, 

Joseph  S Connors, 
Micha  1 N Connors, 
Perley  L Cook, 

David  C Farr, 

Robert  Forsyth, 
Newell  H Foster, 
Joseph  P Garvey, 
Matthew  Hagarty, 
Mabel  A Hamlet, 

John  H Hannon, 
Francis  E Higgins, 
Carrie  Hilton, 

Wallace  A Holt, 

Geo  A Maxfield, 

Fred  McLachlan, 
George  McLachlan, 
Lizzie  E Messenger, 
Jas  Edward  Morrison, 
Annie  L Morse, 

Lena  A Nichols, 

Alice  C Phelps, 

Lotta  B Pratt, 

Blanche  M Smith, 
Bertha  E White. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

( One  Year.) 

Letitia  A Burnham, 
Wilfred  Thompson, 
Grace  E Towne. 

{Half  Year.) 

Ben  N Barker, 

Jacob  Binns, 

Sarah  Bland, 

Florence  M Brooks, 
Minnie  Brown, 

Annie  Butler, 

Stasia  Butler, 

Emma  Coupe, 

George  Coupe, 

P2sther  Chambers, 
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Emma  Dewhirst, 
Joseph  Duuderdale, 
Clara  Hatch, 

Martha  Jackson, 

James  Kerr, 

Emma  Kidd, 

Jennie  C Marshall, 
Alexander  McFarlane, 
Lizzie  McGregor, 
William  McQuestion, 
John  Meany, 

Bertha  J Moore, 

John  Parr, 

Everett  Richards, 
Walter  P Richards, 
Eva  Smith, 

Sapuel  Smith, 

Walter  P Smith, 
Fidelia  Waddington, 
Alice  Wagland, 
Genevieve  A Watson, 
Alvah  W Webster, 
Carrie  E Wight. 

LOWELL  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Tear.) 

Ida  Arundale, 

Agnes  Bagge, 

Eva  Crompton, 

Leora  Dexter, 

George  Freeman, 
Annie  Sykes, 

George  Wardrobe. 

{Half  Year.) 

Emma  Arundale, 

Lydia  Blood, 

Lucy  Bryant, 

Lizzie  Church, 

Walter  Clark, 

George  Crompton, 
William  Fowler, 

Carrie  Flynn, 

Elizabeth  Houston, 
Annie  Houston, 


Ella  Horn, 

Fred  Harrison, 

George  McEvoy, 

John  Marslan, 

Robert  Morgan, 

Lizzie  Mclntire, 
Maggie  O’Brien, 
Arthur  Scollay. 

John  vSykes, 

Thomas  Sullivan, 
Nellie  Sullivan, 

John  Tobin, 

John  W’r  ite, 

Thomas  Wilson. 

WARREN  ST.  SCHOOL. 

( One  Year.) 

Ernest  Alley, 

George  Bagge, 

{Half  Year.) 

Maud  Baker, 

Florence  Butterworth, 
Thomas  Delaney, 
Arthur  Duckworth, 
Fred  Heginbolham, 
William  Lacey, 

Mary  L Ogilvie, 
Genevieve  Sidley, 

Kate  Wardrobe. 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

One  Year. ) 

Theresa  A Delaney. 
Jessie  Huby, 

Ida  F Lightfoot, 

James  H McCabe, 

{Half  Year.) 

Mary  E Bowden, 
Margaret  Brady, 
Edward  N Cousins, 
Thomas  Cousins, 
Francis  W Cunninghan 


Theobald  Daley, 
William  Entwistle, 
Elizabeth  Tomlinson, 
Sarah  Wood. 

SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 

Grace  M Blakelin, 
William  C Boyle, 
Jerry  Horrigan, 

Mary  A Thompson. 

{Half  Year.) 

Harry  Barcroft, 
William  C Bowman, 
William  Brown, 

Annie  Carter, 

John  J Fitzgerald, 
Katharine  F Hughes, 
Kate  F Hurlford, 
Ellen  F Hurley, 
Alfred  Lovejoy, 
Herbert  Lovejoy, 

Julia  A O’Leary, 
Sarah  A Remick, 

John  Santry, 

Kate  Shea, 

Fred  L Winkley. 

UNION  ST.  SCHOOL. 

{One  Year.) 

Lizzie  Guilfoyle, 
Herman  Kruch. 

{Half  Year.) 

Fred  S Beals, 
Gertrude  M Copp. 
Laura  E Dean, 

Jennie  Dean, 

Harry  El  well, 

Joseph  H Hartley, 
H-rbert  Kershaw, 
Clara  Litpold, 

, Ida  L Manel, 
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Annie  Manel, 

Louise  H McAloon, 
Nellie  McCirthy, 
Annie  Miller, 

Daniel  Murphy, 
Joseph  Peront, 
Leland  Samson, 

Orion  Samson, 

Emil  Schwenke, 

Lena  Schwenke. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

( One  Tear) 
David  Barrett, 
George  Conlie, 


Nellie  Hogan, 
Agness  Kenneally, 
Eva  Lamprey, 
Stella  Mullen, 
Louis  Packard, 
Alfred  Wolfe, 

{Half  Tear.) 

John  Bradley, 
James  Bradley, 
Bernard  Caviny, 
Ida  Caviny, 

John  Dowd, 
Thomas  Goodwin, 
Nellie  Gleason, 


Walter  Higham, 
Thomas  Hearn, 
Eunice  Henderson, 
Robert  Knightly, 
Frank  McDermott, 
Eva  Neal, 

Jennie  Proctor, 
Louis  Siegle, 
Martin  Sayers, 
Mabel  Thwing, 
Herman  Vogle, 
Lixxie  Weeks, 
Annie  Wiesner, 
Louisa  Wolfe. 


TABLE 


PROPOSED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Year.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  from  1 to  12.  Use  of  signs. 
Arabic  and  Roman  characters  from  1 to  12. 

La^igtcage.  Object  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

Readutg.  From  blackboard  and  chart.  Franklin  First  Reader. 

Spelling.  Sounds  of  letters.  Alphabetic  names  to  be  learned.  Words 
in  Franklin  First  Reader  to  be  written  and  spelled  bj- sound,  also  by  letter 
from  memory. 

Writing.  i,  u,  n,  m,  x,  v,  w,  c,  e. 

Drawing.  Geometric  forms,  lines  and  angles.  Terms  defined.  Slate 
and  blackboard  work.  Teachers  to  use  Manual  to  chapter  IV. 

Music.  By  note  all  songs  to  page  14  of  the  First  Music  Reader  and  the 
sounds  .represented  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3-3,  2,  1,  use  of  scale  syllables,  &c. 

Second  Tear.  Aritinnetic.  Numbers  developed  to  50.  Multiplication 
table  through  the  6’s.  Addition  of  simple  columns  correctly  to  less  than  100. 

Language.  Work  of  the  first  year  widened  and  extended.  Use  of  written 
language  commenced.  Attention  given  to  capitals  and  punctuation. 

Reading.  Two  supplementary  First  Readers  and  the  Franklin  Second 
Reader. 

Spellmg.  Words  in  two  Supplementary  Readers  and  the  Franklin  Second, 
orally  and  written. 

Writing.  Remaining  small  letters  and  A,  N,  M,  T,  F,  be  analytically 
taught. 
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Drawing.  Simple  and  compound  curves  .Simple  designs  of  straight  and 
curved  lines.  Work  on  slates  and  blackboard.  Manual,  to  Chapter  VI. 

Music.  Review  and  use  of  Reader,  to  page  17.  Two  or  more  solo  songs. 
Use  of  black-board  daily. 

Third  Tear.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  to  144.  Multiplication 
Tables  completed.  Notations,  Numeration,  Addition  and  Subtraction  not 
exceeding  1,000,000. 

Language.  To  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  primary  course  that 
pupils  will  be  able  to  use  all  common  words  in  sentences,  and  to  compose 
and  write  correctly  descriptions  of  common  things. 

Geography.  To  be  commenced  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  Middle 
Grades,  such  as  learning  the  points  of  compass,  the  map  of  the  schoolroom, 
also  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity.. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Second  Readers.  The  vowels  and  accent 
marks  and  their  use 

Spelling.  Spell  from  the  Readers,  used  orally  and  some  written. 

Writing.  Remaining  capital  letters,  books  commenced. 

Drawing.  Practical  Design.  Symmetrical  arrangement.  Half-tint  Work 
on  slates  and  black-board.  Manual,  to  Chapter  IX. 

Music.  Two  three  and  four  part  songs.  Review  of  scales  and  keys. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

First  Tear.  AritJnnetic.,  (written  and  mental,)  Notation  completed 
Multiplication,  Short  Division. 

Language.  The  oral  and  written  work  of  the  primaries  continued  and 
extended. 

Geography.  Primary  commenced  and  half  the  work  completed.  History, 
half  the  work.  Goodrich’s  Child’s  History  of  the  United  States. 

Reading.  Franklin’s  Third  and  a Supplementary  Reader. 

Spellhig.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  20  pages  ; also.spell  from  reading  books. 

Writing.  Book,  No.  1. 

Drawhig.  Drawing  on  paper.  Sketch  and  line  in.  Draw  from  natural 
objects.  Work  done  on  Drawing  Block — Book  No.  1. 

Music.  Second  National  Music  Reader,  to  page  34.  Practice  with  scale 
names.  Hitch  names,  syllables  and  words.  Beating  time.  Singing  and 
writing  at  dictation. 

Second  Tear.  Arithmetic.  Long  Division.  Multiplication  and  Division, 
by  10,  100,  1000,  &c.  Fractions. 

Language.  Letter  and  Composition  writing. 

Geography.  Primary  Geography  completed. 

History.  Child’s  History  of  the  United  States  completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Third  Readers. 

Spellhig.  Word  Book,  to  page  45. 

Writing.  Book  2. 

Drawing.  Practiced  Design.  Symmetrical  Arrangement.  Manual,  to 
Chapter  IX.  Work  on  slates  and  black-board. 
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Music.  Chromatic.Scale.  Ascending  and  descending  scales  and  songs  in 
the  kevs  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  E.  Beating  time.  Singing  and  writing  at  dic- 
tation. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

First  2'ear.  Arithmetic,  (written  and  mental,)  C.  G.  D. — L.  C.  M.,  and 
Common  Fractions. 

La7iguage.  An  advance  on  the  course  of  oral  and  written  work  of  the 
Middle  Schools,  particularly  letter  writing  and  composition. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Elementary,  one-forth  the  whole  work. 

History.  Higginson’s  Young  People’s,  half  the  work. 

Readi7ig.  Franklin  4th,  parts  I.  and  II. 

SpelliTig.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  70  pages. 

Writi7ig.  No.  2 completed. 

Dravjmg.  Books  4 and  5. 

Music.  Review  of  Chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending  with  one  or 
more  songs  in  each  key.  Practice  scales  and  songs  in  F and  B flat,  also  in  E 
flat  and  A flat.  Dictation  and  black-board  exercises. 

Secotid  Tear.  Aritfmietic.  Decimal  Fractions,  Denominate  Numbers  and 
Metric  system. 

La7iguage.  The  cource  of  oral  and  written  work  completed. 

Geography.  Complete  first  half  Swinton’s  Elementary. 

History.  Higginson’s  completed. 

- Readuig.  Two  Supplementary  Fourth  Readers. 

Spellmg.  Word  Book  to  page  III. 

Writmg.  Book  3 completed. 

Dra-whig.  Books  6 and  7. 

Music.  Third  National  Music  Reader.  Three  part  songs  in  all  the  keys. 

Third  Tear.  Arith77ietic.  The  whole  subject  of  percentage. 

La7iguage.  First  use  of  text  book.  Nomenclature,  analysis  and  parsing 
of  simple  sentences. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Elementary,  three-fourths  the  work  completed. 

History.  English  History,  Lancaster’s  or  Stone’s,  half  the  work. 

Readmg.  Franklin  Fifth,  200  pages. 

Spell i7ig.  Word  Book  to  page  140. 

Writi7ig  Numbers  4 and  5 completed. 

Draiviug.  Books  8 and  9. 

Music.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Major  and  minor  scales.  Two  and  three 
part  songs  in  all  the  keys. 

Fourth  Tear.  Arith77ietic.  Completed  and  reviewed. 

Language.  Analysis  and  parsing  of  difficult  selections,  with  the  laws 
applied. 

Geography.  Completed  and  reviewed. 

History.  English  History  completed.  U.  S.  History  reviewed. 

Reading.  Franklin  5th  Reader  completed.  Supplementary  Reader. 

Spelling  Word  Book  completed  and  reviewed. 

Writing.  Book  6. 

Drawing.  Books  10  and  II,  with  natural  objects. 

Mtisic.  Two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Reviews  of  scales  and  keys. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1883. 

REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.30,  P.  M. 


IION.  JOHN  BREEN,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  Vice-Chairman. 


members. 

WARD  ONE, 

WARD  FOUR. 

John  R.  Rollins, 

1884. 

Horatio  G.  Herrick, 

1883 

Seth  F.  Dawson. 

Geo.  E.  Chickering. 

WARD  TWO. 

WARD  FIVE. 

John  C.  Sanborn, 

Chas.  Wainwright, 

1885 

Joseph  V.  Sweeney. 

Wm.  E.  Wolcott, 

“ 

WARD  three. 

WARD  SIX. 

Peter  C.  McGovern, 

1883. 

Caleb  Saunders, 

“ 

Daniel  F.  McCarthy. 

“ 

Michael  A.  McCormick, 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  : 

• 

Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Sanborn,  Herrick  and  Dawson. 

Music. — Messrs.  Rollins,  Sweeney  and  McCormick. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Saunders.  Sanborn  and  Wainwright. 

Private  Sckools. — Messrs.  McGovern,  Herrick  and  Dawson. 

Evetiing  Schools  and  Draxving. — Messrs.  Dawson,  McCarthy  and  Wain- 
wright. 

High  School  and  Normal  Department  of  Training  School. — Messrs. 
Herrick,  Saunders,  Sanborn,  Chickering,  McGovern,  Rollins  and  Wolcott. 

Grammar  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Sweenej^  Dawson,  Wainwright, 
McCormick,  McCarthy  and  Saunders.- 

MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  street.  Woodland  Street,  and  Walton  Schools — Messrs.  Rollins, 
and  Dawson. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools — Messrs. 
Sanborn  and  Sweeney. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools — Messrs. 
McGovern  arid  McCarthy. 

Franklin,  Cross  Street  and  Washington  Schools — Messrs.  Herrick  an'd 
Chickering. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street  and  Riverside  Schools — Messrs.  Wainwright 
and  Wolcott. 

Saunders,  Packard  and  Union  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Saunders  and 
McCormick. 

SEC’y  of  THE  BOARD  AND  SUP’t  OF  SCHOOLS, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171  Jackson  Street — Durant  Terrace. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours:  School  Days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and 
4.30  p.  iM.  Every  Saturday  4 to  5 p.  m. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH 
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1883. 
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Printed  by  A.  & C.  Morrison. 
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Note. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held 
December  27th,  1883,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
three  thousand  (3000)  copies  of  the  same  be  published  for  distribu- 
tion. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.  27th,  1883. 
Gentleinen  of  the  School  Committee: 

My  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  condition,  progress 
and  needs  of  the  public  schools  of  Lawrence  — the 
thirty-seventh  in  our  series  — is  hereby  placed  before 
you.  It  is  fitting  that  your  executive  officer  should  ac- 
knowledge, at  the  outset,  the  many  kind  acts  and  words 
of  the  Board  as  a whole,  and  of  its  individual  members, 
as  well  as  those' of  many  citizens,  which  have  been  so 
helpful  to  him  in  the  arduous  labors  of  the  year.  It  is, 
also,  no  less  fitting  that  he  should  acknowledge  the 
faithful  services  and  hearty  cooperation  of  all  — nearly 
all  — of  the  excellent  CQrps  of  teachers  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  ends  and  aims  for  which  the  schools  are 
organized,  supported  and  carried  on.  As  a result  of 
this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  — citizens,  committee, 
and  teachers  — we  are  able  to  report  one  of  the  best 
school  years  in  our  municipal  history. 

During  the  year  some  improvements  have  been  made 
in  old  methods,  some  new  methods  have  been  intro- 
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duced,  and  others,  not  introduced,  have  been  discussed 
and  are  now  in  abeyance  awaiting  further  light,  all  of 
which  have  for  their  object  a single  end  — to  make  our 
schools  better,  the  particulars  concerning  which  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  set  forth,  in  due  course,  as  this  Report 
proceeds. 

1.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Board  was  consti- 
tuted and  organized,  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1883. 


REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.30  P.  M. 


HON.  JOHN  BREEN,  Major,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  Vice-Chairman. 

MEMBERS. 

WARD  FOUR. 

1884.  Horatio  G.  Herrick,  1883. 

“ Geo.  E.  Chickering.  “ 

WARD  FIVE. 

1884.  Chas.  Wainwright,  1885. 

“ Wm.  E.  Wolcott,  “ 

WARD  SIX. 

1883.  Caleb  Saunders,  1885. 

“ Michael  A.  McCormick,  “ 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Advisory  atid  Auditing. — Messrs.  Sanborn,  Herrick  and  Dawson. 

Afusic. — Messrs.  Rollins,  Sweeney  and  McCormick. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Saunders,  Sanborn  and  Wainwright. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  McGovern,  Herrick  and  Dawson. 

Eve7iing  Schools  and  Drarving. — Messrs.  Dawson,  McCarthy  and  Wain- 
wright. 

High  School  and  Normal  Defartment  of  Trainitig  School. — Messrs.  Her- 
rick, Saunders,  Sanborn,  Chickering,  McGovern,  Rollins  and  Wolcott. 

Gra7nmar  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Sweeney,  Dawson,  Wainwright, 
McCormick,  McCarthy  and  Saunders. 


WARD  ONE. 

John  R.  Rollins, 

Seth  F.  Dawson. 

WARD  TWO. 

John  C.  Sanborn, 
Joseph  V.  Sweeney. 

WARD  THREE. 

Peter  C.  McGovern, 
Daniel  F.  McCarthy, 
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MIDDLE  AND  PRIMART  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Woodland  Street,  and  Walton  Schools — Messrs.  Rollins 
and  Dawson. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington,  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools — Messrs. 
Sanborn  and  Sweeney. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools — Messrs. 
McGovern  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin,  Cross  Street,  and  Washington  Schools — Messrs.  Herrick  and 
Chickering. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street,  and  Riverside  Schools — Messrs.  Wainwright 
and  Wolcott. 

Saunders,  Packard,  and  Union  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Saunders  and 
McCormick. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171  Jackson  Street — Durant  Terrace. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours:  School  Days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and 
4 p.  Ai.  Every  Saturday,  4 to  5 p.  ai. 

For  a second  time  I have  the  unusual  pleasure  of 
saying  that  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  membership 
or  organization  during  the  year. 

\ 

n.—STA  TISTICS. 

The  vital  and  financial  statistics  of  this  Report  are  for 
the  calendar  j^ear  1883.  The  school  statistics — Table 
A of  the  Appendix — are  for  the  school-year,  ending 
July  ist,  1883. 


STATISTICAL. 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  1882,  exclusive  of  Junior  Sub- 


Teachers  in  Training  School 121 

Whole  number  of  Teachers,  exclusive  of  Junior  Sub-Teachers  in 

Training  School,  now  employed 119 

Whole  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  5 and  15  years  of  age, 

in  1882  6698 

Whole  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  5 and  15  years  of  ag;^, 

in  1883  6896 

Increase  for  the  year 198 
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How  one  hundred  and  ninty-eight  pupils  have  been 
housed  in  the  same  rooms,  and  taught  by  two  teachers 
less  will  be  shown  further  on  in  this  Report. 

FINANCIAL- 

{a.)  There  has  been  expended  during  the  year  by 
this  department,  as  follows: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers,  daj  and  evening $60,482.74 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors,  “ “ ■ 4,096.00 

3.  Salary  of  Superintendent 2,400.00 

4.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 740.00 

5.  Fuel 6,437.49 

6.  Incidentals 4,486.31 

Total $78,642.54 

(<^.)  Income  for  1883: 

1.  Appropriated  by  the  City  Council $70,000.00 

5.  Tuition  of  Non-Resident  Pupils 140.00 

3.  Overdraft ^ 8,502.54 

Total $78,642.54 

(^:.)  Estimates  for  1884: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $64,400.00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,100.00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800.00 

4.  Fuel 6,500.00 

5.  Incidentals 4,200.00 

Total $80,000.00 

It  is  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  late  in 

1882  the  Board  ordered  that  all  school  expenses,  day 
and  evening,  be  kept  as  one  (the  school)  department. 
Yet/- in  order  to  aid  in  comparing  the  expenses  of  the 
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present  with  those  of  the  last  year,  a division  is  made, 
as  far  as  practicable,  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  Dav  Teachers $59,099.24 

Salaries  of  Evening  Teachers 1,383.50 

Salaries  of  Day  Janitors 4,004.00 

Salaries  of  Evening  Janitors 92.00 

Incidental  Expenses  of  Day  Schools 4,100.00 

Incidental  Expenses  of  Evening  Schools 386.31 


Still,  except  in  the  salaries  of  janitors,  no  exact  divis- 
ion is  made,  because  the  salary  of  the  Director  of 
Drawing  has  been  paid  in  one  sum,  for  his  services 
both  day  and  evening,  while  the  gas  and  many  of  the 
supplies,  charged  to  the  incidental  department,  are  used 
both  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  as  they  are  needed, 
and  no  separate  account  has  been  kept  during  this  or 
any  previous  year. 

Comparing  the  expenses  of  the  present  with  those  of 
the  last  year,  the  salaries  of  the  day  teachers  show  an 
increase  of  $487.14,  due  largely  to  the  wise  action  of 
the  Board  at  the  June  meeting,  when  $400  was  made 
the  minimum  salary  paid  any  teacher.  This  increase 
would  have  been  still  greater  had  not  the  number  of 
teachers  been  reduced  for  reasons  to  be  shown  farther 
on.  Comparison  will  also  show  a small  increase  in 
the  pay-roll  of  the  evening  teachers,  which  is  due  to  the 
larger  attendance  in  the  evening  schools  and  the  larger 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
crease. No  increase  in  the  pay-rolls  of  the  janitors  has 
been  made  since  August,  1882,  and  no  additional  service 
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has  been  employed,  except  an  evening  janitor  at  the 
Packard  evening  school.  The  expenses  for  fuel  and 
incidentals  vary  some\yhat  from  those  of  the  previous 
year.  A statement  of  the  causes  would  be  largely  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  these  items 
of  expenditure  in  previous  reports.  . The  table  of  expenses 
also  shows  an  overdraft  of  $8,502.54.  Still  the  expenses 
are  less  than  the  estimates,  and  the  sum  asked  for — 
$80,000.00 — at  the  opening  of  the  year  by  $1,357.46. 
If  the  remark  be  allowable,  I would  say  that  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  carry  on  this  work  with  the  constant  knowl- 
edge that  the  expenses  are  in  excess  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  City  Council. 

nr.— SCHOOL  buildings. 

The  Report  of  1880  showed  the  location  and  condi- 
tion of  the  several  school-houses  (twenty  in  number)  of 
the  city.  The  Report  of  1881  contained  a complete  plan 
of  proposed  additions  to  and  improvements  in  our  school 
buildings  sufficient  for  several  years.  The  Board  of  that 
year  committed  itself  to  that  plan.  The  reports  of  the 
last  and  the  present  year  will  show  that  all  the  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  thus  far  in  exact 
conformity  to  that  plan.  All  the  re-housing  and  re- 
classification of  the  schools  have  also  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  plan.  The  present  year,  unlike  each 
of  its  three  immediate  predecessors,  has  given  our 
schools  no  new  buildings,  nor  has  it  made  any  marked 
improvements  in  the  older  ones.  Yet  neither  the  City 
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Council  nor  the  School  Committee  has  been  idle  in  this 
direction.  Most,  if  not  all  the  minor  repairs,  have  been 
well  attended  to.  Late  in  the  last  year  a large  lot  of 
land,  located  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Howard  streets, 
in  Ward  One,  was  purchased.  Early  this  season  a four- 
roomed  building,  of  wood,  with  slated  roof,  two  stories 
high,  was  commenced,  and  is  now  so  near  completion 
as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy the  ist  of  February,  1884.  This  house  is  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Amesbury  Street  house,  and  is  a model 
of  convenience  for  a middle  and  primary  school.  It 
supplies  in  a most  creditable  manner  a long  pressing 
need,  deferred  because  the  pressure  for  additional  room 
has  been  greater  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  Oc- 
tober meeting  the  committee  voted  to  name  the  building 
the  Storrow  School,”  in  honor  of  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Storrow,  our  first  Mayor, — a gentleman  long  identified 
with  the  interests  of  Lawrence  as  Treasurer  of  the  Essex 
Company. 

In  response  to  my  letter,  informing  Mr.  Storrow  of 
the  above  action,  he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

192  Beacon  Street.  1 
Boston,  October  31,  1883.  j 

J.  L.  Bre'Mster,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  ScJiooh,  Laivrence  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I have  received  vour  letter  of  yesterday,  informing  me  that  the 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Lawrence  had  unanimously  voted  to  name 
the  new  school-house,  recently  erected  in  Ward  One,  the  “ Storrow  School.” 

Please  convey  to  the  Committee  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  they  have 
done  me,  arul  assure  them 'that  I have  not  lost  the  interest  which,  during  my 
long  residence  in  Lawrence,  I always  felt  in  the  high  character  and  prosper- 
ity of  her  schools. 
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It  is  now  thirty-six  years  since  the  late  Horace  Mann,  so  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  came  at  mj  invitation  to  the  new 
town  of  Lawrence,  tlien  just  incorporated  as  an  independent  municipality,  to 
confer  with  and  advise  us  in  the  first  establishment  of  our  school  system.  I 
am  happy  to  beleive  that  the  seed  then  first  planted  has  grown  and  ripened 
into  a rich  and  abundant  haryest.  With  great  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

Charles  S.  Storrow. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  i88i  the  Storrow, 
Prospect  Street  and  Park  Street  schools  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  group,  similar  to  the  three  west 'of  the 
railroad,  in  Ward  Five.  The  Storrow  and  Park  Street 
houses — the  most  easterly  and  the  most  westerly — are  to 
be  used  for  middle  schools  on  the  second  floors  and  the 
lower  floors  for  primaries,  while  Prospect  Street — the 
center  building — will  be  entirely  primary  and  promote 
its  pupils  to  the  other  two  on  some  convenient  line. 
The  new  and  improved  buildings,  which  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  our  schools  the  last  four  years,  have 
placed  our  school-houses,  as  a whole,  in  the  very  first 
rank.  Sixteen  of  our  buildings — waving  the  lack  of 
heat  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  water  closets  at  the 
Saunders,  which  should  receive  immediate  attention, 
and  the  ill-advised  location  of  the  Riverside  house^ — are 
all,  in  comfort  and  convenience,  that  can  be  demanded 
reasonably.  Four  buildings — the  Oliver,  Cross  Street, 
Newbury  Street  and  Franklin — need  improvements. 
As  has  been  said  in  former  reports,  the  Oliver  is  too 
large  and  not  altogether  convenient.  The  only  feasible 
improvement  in  the  building  itself  seems -to  be  the 
restoration  of  the  hall  to  its  original  dimensions,  thereby 
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reducing  the  number  of  pupils  and  increasing  the  gen- 
eral safety  and  convenience  of  the  school  as  a whole. 
Still  the  fact  will  remain  that  some  of  the  rooms  are 
lighted  poorly,  and  for  this  there  seems  no  sufficient 
remedy.  Then  the  water  closets  need  a considerable 
outlay  to  make  them  what  they  should  be.  Owing  to 
the  location  of  the  Cross  Street  house  on  its  lot,  the 
building  cannot  ffie  improved  as  to  convenience,  but 
much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  floors, 
ceilings,  &c.,  whHe  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
outbuildings  seems  imperative.  I come  now  to  speak 
of  the  other  two  schools — Franklin  and  Newbury 
Street.  These  schools  are  located  each  in  the  midst  of 
a dense  population;  many  of  the  pupils  come  from 
homes  not  of  the  most  healthful  character  as  to  their 
educational  influences— homes  of  toil,  poverty  and  want. 
These  schools,  too,  have  a peculiar  housing,  each  differ- 
ing radically  from  the  other,  and  from  all  the  other 
schools  of  the  cit}^ 

The  Franklin  is  housed  in  three  buildings  — the 
Franklin  building  proper,  at  the  corner  of  Lowell  and 
Franklin  streets,  is  a good  one,  not  materially  diflering 
from  our  other  buildings  of  four  rooms,  the  old  Hook 
and  Ladder  house,  moved  some  years  ago  into  the 
Franklin  yard,  not  at  all  suitable  for  a school,  and  the 
old  Amesbury  Street  house,  now  located  on  Lowell 
street,  opposite  the  City  stables,  a building  long  ago 
condemned  as  entirely  unsuitable  for  school  purposes. 
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Some  arrangement  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  day 
possible  whereby  this  school  of  eight  rooms — considered 
as  a whole — can  be  housed  under  one  roof. 

The  Newbury  Street  school-house  is  the  only  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  double  order — an  order  entirely  un- 
suitable for  our  present  classification  and  housing — now 
remaining  in  the  city.  This  school  requires  four  teach- 
ers to  do  the  work  for  140  pupils,  as  against  200  pupils 
elsewhere  in  the  city.  Further,  the  building  will  not 
accommodate  all  who,  of  right,  should  go  there  and  who 
have  to  be  transferred  to  other  schools,  occasioning  just 
complaints  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  disturbed  in  re- 
lations long  standing. 

To  make  the  housing  of  the  Franklin  and  Newbury 
Street  schools  what  it  should  be,  will  require  a consider- 
able expenditure  of  money — about  the  same  for  each 
that  has  been  expended  upon  our  school  buildings  each, 
year  for  the  last  four  years.  I am  aware  that  the  city 
has  a large  debt;  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  is  the  result 
of  great  public  works;  that  it  is  committed  to  a large 
expenditure  in  the  near  future  upon  the  Spicket  Val- 
ley improvements.  Still  our  schools  must  not  be  left 
to  suffer  on  that  account.  Enlarging  the  lot  and  build- 
ing of  either  of  these  schools  can  be  carried  in  any  one 
year,  without  imposing  too  great  a burden  upon  the 
taxpayers.  As  to  which  should  take  precedence  will 
depend  on  the  object  sought.  If  only  to  make  the 
Franklin  School  in  itself  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  can 
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be  no  question  but  that  school  should  have  the  first  at- 
tention. But,  having  in  view  the  reduction  of  rooms 
and  numbers  in  the  Oliver  school  and  the  removal  of 
the  constant  irritation  occasioned  by  transfers  to  other 
schools — notably  to  Oak  Street,  thence  to  Hampshire 
Street,  and  sometimes  much  further — then  Newbury 
Street  school  should  first  receive  attention.  When 
these  two  great  improvements — and  a few  minor  ones 
— are  made,  our  housing  will  be  as  nearly  complete  as 
we  can  make  it.  Further  improvements  will  not  be  called 
for  except  in  those  growing  parts  of  the  city,  where 
from  time  to  time,  new  schools  will  be  needed.  I 
would  urge  the  Committee  of  1884  to  give  this  matter 
early  attention,  so  that  one  of  these  buildings  may  be 
improved  in  that  year  and  the  other  in  1885. 

/V. —SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Under  this  general  head  I now  propose  to  speak  of 
several  matters  which  have  an  influepce,  greater  or  less, 
upon  this  subject. 

School-rooms — then  teachers  must  be  provided  before 
any  community  can  have  schools.  Nor  can  they  then 
be  had  unless  there  are  children  of  school  agfe  to  attend 
them,  nor  even  then  unless  the  children  actually  do 
attend.  In  the  colonial  history  of  New  England,  and 
for  many  years  into  the  present  century,  the  providing 
rooms  and  teachers  was  all  that  was  needed  to  secure 
school  attendance.  Parents  were  not  reluctant  to  avail 
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themselves  of  the  privileges  provided  for  their  ehildren. 
They,  in  faet,  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  made  the 
provisions  they  needed.  To  a great  extent,  this  is  true 
now;  yet,  no  one  can  deny  that  a change  has  come  over 
the  community.  As  a result  of  this  change,  compulsory 
laws  relating  to  school  attendance  have  been  enacted, 
and  officers  appointed  to  enforce  them.  Fears  are 
sometimes  expressed  that  the  public  school,  as  a factor 
in  civilization,  is  losing  its  influence.  The  country 
. towns,  rural,  Puritan  New  England,  are  depopulating. 
In  1880  the  population  of  our  own  county  of  Essex  was 
244,000,  of  which  156,000  were  in  the  six  cities,  and 
88,000  in  the  twenty-nine  towns;  or,  64  per  cent,  in  the 
cities,  and  36  per  cent,  in  the  towns.  Is  not  the  time 
coming,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  come,  when  the 
more  populous  communties  rely  too  much  on  the  force 
of  law,  and  too  little  on  the  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers,  to  secure  good  school  attendance?  I answer 
for  our  cit34  only,  in  the  negative;  and  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

The  population  of  this  city  has  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  3- ears;  the  numbers  in  parochial'  and  private 
schools  has  increased  ver3^  little,  if  an34  from  the  re- 
ported number  in  those  schools  twenty  3^ears  ago,  while 
the  number  attending  the  public  schools  has'kept  full 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Table  of  the 

Appendix  in  this  and  previous  reports  show  an  increas- 
ingE  good  attendance  each  3'ear,  as  the  years  go  by. 
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and  we  are  now  in  the  very  first  rank,  in  per  cent  of 
attendance,  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, while  our  legal  reliances  are  less,  in  pro- 
, portion  to  population,  thad  in' most  other  places.  We 
emplo}^  one  truant  officer,  at  a salary  of  $800,  upon 
whom  falls  the  duty,  not  only  of  looking  up  cases  of 
truancy,  but  the  taking  of  the  school  census,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  factory  law.  Lowell,  with  one  and 
a half  times  our  school  population,  employs  two  truant 
officers,  each  at  a salary  of  $750,  and  pa3’s  extra  for  the 
census.  Cambridge,  with  a smaller  school  population 
than  Lowell,  employs  three  officers,  each  at  a salary  of 
$900. 

But  for  the  increasing  confidence  in  our  schools 
among  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  the  kindl}^  and  at- 
tractive influence  of  our  schools,  through  their  teachers, 
the  influence  of  a large  majority  of  our  homes,  and  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  all  employers  of  child  labor — a 
unit}"  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  all — a large  number  of 
truant  officers  could  not  bring  about  such  a result. 
True,  we  have  an  industrial  school  to  which  truants 
are  committed,  but  the  number  of  commitments  for  that 
cause  is  fewer  each  year;  so  that  the  school  has  been 
opened  to  a limited  degree  for  truants  from  other  munic- 
ipalities. There  are  a few  localities  in  the  city  wher^ 
. the  attendance  can,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  improved 
in  time,  if  the  present  influences  to  that  end  continue; 
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but,  as  a whole,  the  attendance  is  quite  as  good  in  most 
localities  as  can  be  desired. 

Idle  report  of  the  Truant  Officer  for  the  year  will  be 
found  (Table  B ”)  in  the  Appendix. 

In  this  connection  I will  speak  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  factory  law.  Our  Truant  Officer  does  his  work 
faithfully  and  effectually  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  branches 
of  the  service  required  of  him,  and  does  it  quietly,  and 
with  little  resort  to  force.  I am  safe  in  saying  that  no 
city  in  the  Commonwealth  has  more  satisfactory  service. 
That  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  in  its  spirit  and  intent  has 
become  a fixed  fact  among  us,  which  no  one  questions; 
but  I wish  to  acknowledge  the  cheerful  and  ready  com- 
pliance with  this  law  shown  by  all  the  corporations, 
private  establishments  and  individuals  employing  school 
children,  without  which  its  enforcement  would  be  a 
dreaded  and  more  expensive  task.  As  to  the  law  itself 
I am  in  full  sympath}’  with  most  of  its  provisions.  In 
past  years  I have  felt  that  it  could  be  improved  and 
made  more  humane  in  some  of  its  practical  operations 
without  detriment  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
enacted.  My  views  in  this  regard  have  been  set  forth 
at  length  in  previous  reports,  notably  that  of  1880. 

The  last  legislature  made  one  very  important  and,  in 
® my  judgment,  very  salutary  amendment,  which  became 
operative  July  ist,  1883,  and  which  raises  the  minimum 
age  in  term  time  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  One  more 
exact  step  should  have  been  taken;  the  age  at  which  a 
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child  may  leave  school  altogether,  and  be  committed  to 
a life  of  toil,  should  have  been  raised  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  jxars,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  legal  limit  of 
all  scholars,  whether  they  labor  or  not.  Education  and 
humanity — mind  and  body — would  be  a great  gainer. 
I am  persuaded  that  twenty  weeks  of  school,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  life  of  the  average  boy  or  girl,  would 
add  vastly  to  the  mental  force  of  large  numbers,  who,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  can  never  know  how  much  of  the 
usefulness  and  pleasure  of  life  they  have  lost.  The  law 
should  also,  in  some  way,  give  more  discretionary  power 
to  school  committees  to  grant  certificates  in  necessitous 
cases.  Children  will  learn  little  when  suffeVing  for  want 
of  food  or  clothing.  The  change  referred  to  made  a 
more  marked  change  in  the  membership  of  the  schools 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  term  than  any  one  not  con- 
versant with  the  facts  could  have  supposed.  The  cor- 
porations always  employ  about  a given  number  of 
children.  For  the  last  three  or  tour  years  the}^  have 
manifestly  preferred  those  who  hold  “ unlimited  certifi- 
cates”— that  is,  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  return  to 
school  after  a given  time.  During  these  years  the  num- 
ber, who  must  return  to  school,  has  diminished  by 
nearly  one-half — that  is,  from  a little  more  than  seven 
hundred  each  six  months  to  a little  less  than  four 
hundred.  If  school  children  less  than  twelve  years  old 
cannot  be  employed,  those  over  that  age  will  be.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  referred  to  has  been  to  dimin- 
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ish  the  number  of  grammar  pupils  and  inerease  the 
number  of  middle  and  primary  pupils.  We  have  now 
one  less  room  and  one  less  teaeher  for  grammar  schools 
than  previous  to  July  ist,  but  the  increase  of  middle  and 
primary  pupils  was  distributed  so  evenly  in  the  various 
parts  ot  the  city,  that  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  increase 
of  rooms  or  teachers.  If  school  children  could  not  have 
unlimited  certificates  until  they  are  fifteen — that  is,  have 
three  years,  instead  of  two  years,  after  they  are  twelve, 
in  which  they  must  attend  school  at  least  twent}^  weeks 
each  year,  humanity  would  make  great  gain.  The  aver- 
age child,  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  not  mature  enough 
for  a life  of  continuous  toih  This  subject  is  well  worth 
the  best  thought  and  effort  of  the  humanitarian,  when 
we  remember  that  these  children  of  toil  are  to  be  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  a large  element  in  the  future  pop- 
ulation of  the  manufacturing  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  will  bear  much  thought,  and,  as  a 
result  of  that  thought,  * action  both  in  its  physical 
and  mental  aspects. 

V.— TEACHERS. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  this  Report  I used  the 
word  excellent,’’  in  speaking  of  our  corps  of  teachers. 
I wrote  advisedly.  When  we  speak  of  an  excellent 
system  of  schools,  an  excellent  government,  an  excellent 
house  and  the  like,  we  apply  the  adjective  to  the  thing 
spoken  of  as  a whole,  when  it  would  not  be  applicable 
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to  each  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in  detail.  So,  when 
I say  that  we  have  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  I do 
not  say  that  every  teacher  is  excellent.  ,Yet  a very 
large  majority  of  our  teachers  can  be  classed  as  excel- 
lent, or  good,  while  we  still  have  some  few — a number 
too  large,  so  long  as  we  have  an}" — who  can  be  classed 
truthful!}"  and  justly  as  poor.  In  all  my  reports  I have 
spoken  at  some  length  on  this  subject — the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  topics  that  enter  into  school  reports — 
and  I now  propose  to  speak  at  greater  or  less  length  in 
the  same  line  as  in  previous  reports,  making  such  mod- 
ifications of  and  additions  to  my  previous  utterances  as 
may  seem  to  be  dictated  in  the  light  of^  present  experi- 
ence. “Prove  all  things;  hold  first  that  which  is  good.” 
In  the  Report  of  1880  I asked:  “What  are  the  requisites 
for  one  to  be  a good  teacher?  ” In  answer,  I said:  “ ist, 
good,  if  not  excellent  scholarship;  2d,  good,  moral 
character;  3d,  good  health;  4th,  common  sense;  5th, 
love  of  the  work,  including  a love  of  children;  6th, 
professional  training  and  practical  experience,”  and 
added:  “If  these  do  not  exist  to  at  least  a fair  degree, 
there  will  not  be  full  success.”  Since  that  time  I have 
seen  many  teachers  in  this  and  other  cities  and  towns, 
who  seemed  to  possess  all  the  above  qualifications  to 
the  degree  indicated — sometimes  in  a greater  degree — 
and  yet  they  were  not  good  teachers.  I have  tried  to 
ascertain  why  they  were  not.  Not  long  since  I heard 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  this  State 
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— in  the  course  of  a conversation  — say  substantially 
this:  No  one  can  attain  the  highest  success  in  any 

calling,  who  enters  upon  that  calling  with  a spirit  of 
self-seeking.”  The  remark  states  in  another  form  the 
thought  that  the  Great  Teacher  would  impress  upon  all 
those  who  would  be  His  followers,  when  He  said:  ^^He 
that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life 
shall  find  it,”  which,  as  applied  to  teachers,  I formulate 
as  a seventh  qualification.  For  one  to  be  a good  teach- 
er, he  must  be  tinselfish.  He  must  enter  upon  the  work 
simply  because  in  that  line  of  life  he  can  do  more  to 
benefit  his  kind  than  in  any  other.  The  question  of 
emolument,  or  Social  position  and  the  like,  should  not 
be  factors  in  deciding  whether  or  not  one  will  enter  upon 
the  responsible  work.  I do  not  know  that  these  seven 
cover  all  the  requisitions  for  one  to  be  a good  teacher — 
indeed  I am  quite  sure  they  do  not — but  I cannot  now 
formulate  any  other,  so  am  content  to  let  the  matter  rest 
for  the  present  and  make  some  statements  concerning 
what  has  been  done  in  securing  teachers — in  keeping 
full  the  ranks  of  our  ever-changing  corps.  First  then  as 
to  the  depletions.  Our  corps  is  more  than  decirnated — 
nearly  twice  decimated — each  year.  The  last  Report 
contained  the  names  of  nineteen  teachers  who  are  not 
now  in  the  service.  Of  these,  fourteen  have  entirely 
severed  their  connection,  and  there  is  no  probabilit}" 
that  any  one  of  them  will  be  again  in  our  schools.  Of 
these  fourteen,  four  are  teaching  elsewhere,  four  have 
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retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  ill-health,  or  from 
personal  choice,  four  have  become  partners  in  the  high- 
est earthly  sphere  given  to  Vvmman — the  home — and  two 
have  been  called  to  the  rewards  of  the  other  life.  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Farnham,  of  Riverside  school,  died  Feb- 
ruary 2 1 St,  after  an  illness  of  one  week.  Miss  Alice  E. 
Birtwell,  of  the  High  school,  died  November  28th, 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  two  weeks — the  former 
a teacher  since  1874,  the  latter  since  1870,  both  our  own 
daughters,  educated  in  our  own  schools;  each  the  be- 
loved of  a loving  home;  each  a successful  teacher  in  the 
line  in  which  she  labored,  they  reap  the  reward  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  said:  They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white, 
for  they  are  worthy.”  The  others  are  absent  on  leave, 
ill-health,  of  greater  or  less  severity,  being  the  cause  in 
each  case.  Some,  it  is  feared,  have  little  hope  of  return- 
ing to  their  chosen  work.  Others,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  will  do  so  at  some  distant  day.  The  acces- 
sions are  but  seventeen  in  number,  as  the  corps  is  two 
less  than  one  year  ago.  Of  these,  Mr.  John  S.  Frost,  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  who  has  done  us  tempo- 
rary service  before,  is  now  doing  such  service  in  the 
place  of  Miss  Birtwell  in  the  High  school.  Miss 
Louisa  S.  Halley  is  a graduate  of  our  High  and  Train- 
ing schools,  and  was  formerly  one  of  our  teachers,  but 
for  two  years,  since  1880,  a successful  teacher  in  the 
Methuen  high  school.  Misses  Janet  G.  Hutchins, 
Emily  F.  Carleton,  Mennetta  A.  Friend  and  Jennie  C. 
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Bartlett  come  to  us  as  teachers  of  successful  experience 
elsewhere.  The  remaining  eleven — Misses  Liela  M. 
Lampre}^,  Edna  M.  Flint,  Alice  B.  McDonald,  Nellie 
E.  Smart,  Vesta  E.  Shackford,  Jennie  A.  Ainsworth, 
Elizabeth  J.  Callahan,  Mary  R.  McCarthy,  Georgianna 
V.  Sullivan,  Anna  J.  Bradshaw  and  M.  Etta  Webster 
come  from  our  own  Training  school — ten  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  our  High  school,  and  are  the  daughters  of 
our  own  citizens.  Have  the  depletions  been  made 
good?  If  we  answer,  valuing  length  of  experience  only. 
No.  If  we  answer,  valuing  professional  training,  earn- 
estness of  purpose,  and  future  promise.  Yes,  and  more. 
Still  we  have  sustained  losses  which  we  can  ill  afford. 
We  have  made  accessions  of  questionable  value.  As  a 
whole,  we  have  gained.  Our  corps  is  better  than  one 
year  ago,  or  at  any  time  during  my  term  of  service. 
The  matter  of  supplying  our  schools  with  good  teach- 
ers, when  vacancies  occur  from  any  cause,  has  en- 
ofa^ed  the  earnest  thought  and  attention  of  school 
committees  and  superintendents  from  the  very  first. 
Many  of  our  children  have,  of  necessity,  too  little  time 
in  school.  How  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  ’’  is 
the  all-important  question  in  many  families.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  any  of  our  children  made  the  objects  of 
experiment,  and  the  children  of  short  school-life  the 
least  of  all.  There  is  no  one  field  of  thought  and  labor 
in  educational  work  so  worthy  of  the  time  and  attention 
given  it,  or  that  yields  so  immediate  and  profitable  re- 
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turns  as  this.  We  are  fully  committed  to  the  policy  of 
not  placing  inexperienced  (purely  so)  teachers  in  our 
schools.  Those  engaged  from  other  places  must  be 
teachers  of  successful  experience  in  order  to  secure 
positions  here.  Those  from  our  own  city  must  pass 
successfully  the  prescribed  course  in  the  Training 
school  before  entering  upon  permanent  service.  The 
result,  stated  in  brief,  is  that  there  is  no  more  concern 
as  to  the  success  of  new  teachers,  than  as  to  the  success 
of  those  longer  in  the  service — a condition  of  things 
which  does  not  exist  in  other  cities  or  towns  of  my 
knowledge. 

I leave  this  part  of  my  Report,  with  two  or  three 
remarks.  I am  sure  that  the  just  and  wise  action  of  the 
Board,  at  the  June  meeting,  in  placing  the  minimum 
salary  at  $400,  will  bear  abundant  good  fruit  in  the 
near  future  in  that  it  brings  to  our  command  a better 
class  of  3mung  ladies,  as  to  natural  and  mental  endow- 
ments, those  of  greater  promise  as  useful  teachers. 
Again,  that,  as  the  success  or  failure  of^any  school — do 
what  we  may  in  the  way  of  all  proper  aids  and  appli- 
ances— depends  mainly  on  the  teacher,  more  care  and 
discrimination  should  be  had  in  the  reappointments  at 
each  recurring  election,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  those 
new  to  our  service.  It  is  onl}^  b}^  this  care  that  we  can 
keep  our  corps  an  increasingly  good  one.  The  names, 
locations,  residences,  salaries,  etc.,  of  all  our  teachers. 
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now  in  the  service,  are  found  in  Table  C ” of  the 
Appendix. 

y/.SCHOOLS. 

The  nominal  length  of  the  public  school  course  with 
us,  in  common  with  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  thirteen  years,  of  which  nine 
years  are  given  to  the  common  schools,  and  four  3^ears 
to  the  High  school. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  city  the  committee,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  eminent  educators,  among  whom  was 
Horace  Mann,  divided  the  common  schools  into  three 
general  classes:  the  primary  occupying  three  years,  the 
middle  two  years,  and  the  grammar  four  years  of  the 
school-life  of  our  children.  In  most  cities  and  large 
towns  the  middle  is  included  in  the  grammar  class, 
making  the  length  of  that  course  six  3^ears.  In  compar- 
ing the  numbers  in  our  grammar  schools  with  those 
in  other  cities,  we  show  onl3"  about  half  the  number, 
when  the  other  conditions  as  to  population,  etc., 
are  substantially  the  same  as  ours.  But  if  we  in- 
clude our  middle  with  our  grammar  pupils,  we  then 
have  about  the  same  number  in  the  six  3^ears,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  ninth  years  inclusive,  as  is  found  in  other 
places;  that  is,  about  one-half  the  pupils  are  in  the  first 
three  years,  and  about  one-half  are  in  the  last  six  3xars 
of  the  common  school  course.  So  Lowell,  Worcester, 
Cambridge,  Springfield,  and  other  places,  have  more 
grammar  schools  in  large  buildings  than  we  do,  and  at 
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greater  cost,  because  more  male  teachers  are  employed 
at  higher  salaries.  In  this  aspect  we  have  a decided 
advantage,  but  that  this  advantage  is  cancelled  and  more 
in  other  directions  I may  show  when  I come  to  speak  at 
length  of  our  grammar  and  middle  schools.  With  this 
general  statement,  I now  proceed  to  speak  of  our 
schools  in  detail. 

I.  TraiiiMig  School, — This  school,  as  a supplement- 
ary department  of  school  systerh,  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869.  Its  specific  object  will  be  stated  in 
connection  with  its  course  of  study.  Since  the  re-or- 
ganization  of  the  school,  in  1879-80,  no  marked,  or 
rather  no  abrupt  change  has  been  made  in  its  general 
policy  or  line  of  work,  and  yet,  with  each  month  and 
term,  there  is  being  introduced  some  new  method  of 
work,  in  order  that  the  school  may  keep  fully  abreast 
with  the  demands  made  upon  it.  As  seen  elsewhere, 
the  school  furnishes  some  two-thirds  the  accessions  to 
our  corps  of  teachers.  The  number  of  sub  or  pupil 
teachers  is  limited  to  eighteen — six  in  each  of  the  three 
classes.  The  school  has  so  grown  in  the  estimation  of 
our  citizens  and  those  of  adjacent  communities,  that  it 
no  longer  seeks — as  was  the  case  three  years  ago — young 
women  to  enter  upon  its  course.  The  school  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  our  High  school  as  its  main  source  of 
supply,  whence  we  are  now  obtaining  pupils  of  the  best 
culture  and  rank  in  the  graduating  classes,  who  propose 
to  become  teachers  in  our  schools.  The  school  is  fortu- 
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nate,  also,  in  being  in  the  immediate  charge  of  those 
who  are  so  well  qualified,  both  b}^  natural  and  acquired 
endowments,  to  care  for  its  interests,  and  in  addition  to 
these  two  facts,  it  is  now  fortunate  in  having  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  as  a permanent  factor  in  the 
school  system  of  Lawrence. 

We  have  learned  to  make  haste  slowly  in  placing  in- 
experienced— I ought  to  sa'y  untrained — young  persons 
in  charge  of  our  children  as  teachers.  Teaching  is  a 
profession,  and  Lawrence  recognizes  it  as  such.  It 
would  seem,  when  we  consider  the  great  responsibilities 
involved,  that  it  would  be  considered  so  everywhere. 
Yet  I am  told  that  even  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  ot 
our  own  Commonwealth — except  Boston — a large  ma- 
jority of  the  young  teachers  are  persons  of  no  profes- 
sional training  or  practical  experience.  Only  a few 
days  ago,  in  the  course  of  a conversation  with  an  intell- 
igent gentleman,  resident  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
our  own  county,  he  expressed  great  surprise  that  Law- 
rence did  not  consider  her  High  school  graduates 
qualified  to  teach  a f>rimaiy^  or,  indeed,  any  common 
school,  without  further  training.  Yet  could  that  gen- 
tleman compare  the  average  school  in  his  town — how- 
ever good — with  the  average  school  in  this  city,  he 
would  agree  with  one  of  our  mayors,  who  once  said: 
‘^The  Training  school  is  the  most  economical  institu- 
tion we  have.’’  Economical  in  what?  To  the  taxpay- 
ers, because  it  furnishes  us  with  good  teachers  at  a less 
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expense  than  they  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
To  the  children  of  the  city,  because  they  do  not  waste 
— sometimes  worse  than  waste — their  time  in  being  ex- 
perimented with  by  those  who  cannot  teach,  because 
they  do  not  know  how.  To  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits  and  pass  the  course  successfully,  because 
they  commence  teaching  with  a reasonable  assurance  of 
success,  and  do  not,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case,  lose  more 
time  in  seeking  employment  than  it  takes  to  do  the 
work  of  this  school.  Finally,  to  those  who  early  learn 
that  they  are  lacking  some  of  the  essential  requisites  to 
success  in  teaching  before  spending  much  time  there, 
and  seek  some  other  employment  in  which  they  may  be 
be  useful.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  training  of 
the  eighteen  sub  or  pupil  teachers  is  only  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  work  of  the  Training  school.  The 
other  chief  factor  is  that  the  principal  and  assistant  prin- 
cipal, with  the  aid  of  those  young  ladies,  carry  on  and 
do  well  the  work  of  a middle*and  primary  school,  con- 
taining three  hundred  pupils,  in  a building  of  six  rooms. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  study  below,  as  ar- 
ranged for  the  training  classes,  covers  a period  of  only 
one  year,  while  the  time  spent  in  the  school  is  a year 
and  a half.  The  work  of  the  seniors  (last  half-year)  is 
entirely  teaching  and  management  of  the  school-room, 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  teachers.  The 
members  of  the  middle  and  junior  classes  alternate  as 
assistants  in  the  various  rooms  and  in  study,  and  work 
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upon  the  normal  course.  The  middle  class  also  fur- 
nishes all  the  occasional  substitutes  needed  in  the 
schools  of  the  city — that  is  substitutes  for  a day  or  two 
in  cases  of  emergency.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  this 
is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  securing  this 
kind  of  service  yet  tried  in  this  city. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

\_Note. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing, governing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  work  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  a thorough  knowledge;  first,  of  the  laws  of’ growth  or  develop- 
ment of  the  mind;  second,  of  the  subject  required  to  be  taught;  and,  third, 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  The  subjects  are  taught  on  the  topical  plan, 
text-books  being  used  as  reference  books.  Teaching  exercises  by  the  Princi- 
pal and  Sub-Teachers  form  a large  part  of  the  class  work.  Throughout  the 
course  written  abstracts  of  lessons  and  written  criticisms  are  required.} 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Reading — the  different  methods  illustrated  and  discussed. 

Number  and  Arithmetic. 

Form. 

Lessons  on  Position,  followed  by  the  study  and  re^oresentation  of  Room. 
House,  Yard,  Neighborhood,  City  and  State;  Geography,  with  use  of 
Moulding-Board. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Psychology. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 


Junior  and  Middle  Classes  united: 

FIRST  TERM. 

Penmanship. 

School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Nature  and  Design  of  Object  Lessons,  followed  by  lessons  upon  Objects; 
upon  Color,  Size,  Weight  and  other  qualities  Objects. 

' ■ SECOND  TERM. 

History  of  Education. 

Language. 

School  Hygiene. 
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2.  High  School. — Very  little  that  is  new  need  be 
said  in  reference  to  this  school.  There  is  now  employed 
one  teacher  less  than  at  any  time  since  September,  1880. 
At  that  time  the  number  of  female  teachers  was  in- 
creased from  five  to  six,  and  there  was  every  prospect 
that  the  number  of  pupils  would  justify  a corps  of  eight 
teachers.  The  school  opened  with  some  210  pupils, 
which,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  sub-division  of 
classes  into  small  sections,  making  the  courses  of  study 
elective  to  a great  degree,  imposed  quite  as  much  work 
upon  the  teachers  as  Is  reasonable,  though  the  average 
number  per  teacher  was  considerably  below  the  average 
in  many  places  where  the  privilege  of  election  is  nar- 
rower. But  with  the  return  and  increase  of  business 
prosperity,  the  demand  for  a better-educated  class  of 
young  persons  in  many  departments  of  labor  than  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere  tempted  many  to  leave  school — 
it  is  to  be  feared  to  the  future  regret  of  some  at  least. 
In  the  course  of  three  years,  before  Jul}'  last,  our  High 
school  diminished  by  some  forty  pupils,  in  the  average 
attendance,  bringing  the  average  number  per  teacher  so 
much  below  that  of  an}^  other  place  in  the  state  that 
only  one  just  course  was  open  to  the  committee — dimin- 
ish the  number  of  teachers.  Inquiry  revealed  the  ten- 
dency of  lessening  numbers  in  other  cities,  in  some 
where  it  would  be  expected  less  than  here.  With  us, 
however,  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned,  and  v/e  now 
have  an  increase  of  some  twenty  over  the  correspond- 
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ing  term  of  last  3’ear.  The  four  courses  of  study — 
Classical,  Mixed  and  English,  each  of  four  years,  to- 
gether with  the  abbreviated  English  course  of  two 
years — seem  in  general  to  furnish  all  the  facilities  and 
choices  that  can  be  demanded,  reasonably,  at  the  public 
expense.  I am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  an  im- 
provement can  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the  two  years 
c^ourse,  in  reference  to  Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping, 
the  latter  including  Commercial  Arithmetic.  This 
would  furnish  many  of  our  bo^^s  and  girls  something  of 
what  they  seek  in  commercial  colleges,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  to  many  who  cannot  remain  for  a four 
years  epurse  a definite  time  of  leaving  school,  at  which 
they  can  obtain  a certificate  of  honors,  and  not  at  all 
diminish  the  numbers  in  any  of  the  four  }^ears  courses. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
Board  at  various  times,  but  as  yet  no  conclusion  fav- 
orable to  a change  has  been  reached.  It  is  again  com- 
mended to  your  favorable  consideration.  As  will  be 
seen  below,  two  3^oung  men  were  certified  in  the  two 
years  course  at  the  close  of  the  last  school-3^ear.  They 
were  the  first  so  certified.  I am  confident  the  number 
could  be  largely  increased  each  year,  should  such  a 
change  in  the  course  of  stud3^  as  mentioned  above  be 
made.  The  school  has  very  recently  met  a severe  loss, 
referred  to  elsewhere,  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, more  than  ten  3xars  in  its  service.  During  the  3^ear 
the  work  has  been  done  quietly  and  well;  the  pupils 
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possess  a studious  and  manly  spirit,  which  promises 
well  for  their  future  usefulness  in  whatever  line  of  life 
they  may  be  called  to  act. 


CLASS  GRADUATED  yULT  2,  1SS3. 


FOUR  'years’  course. 


Warren  Ayer, 

JAsenath  Isabella  Babb, 

Nellie  Rachel  Bingham, 

Robert  Emmet  Burke, 

JMabel  Luzoria  Cate, 

Bridget  Genevieve  Doherty, 
J*Annie  Eastham, 

Mary  Emma  Fisher, 

Frederic  Arthur  Hall, 

Emma  Bray  Josseljm, 
jLouise  Mitchell  Leonard, 

Edgar 


JCora  Belle  McDuffee, 
JAnnie  Tyler  Mooers, 
Eugene  Francis  O’Connell, 
Eugene  Everett  Poore, 
jArthemus  Estelle  Raj^ 
fFrances  Maria  Robbins. 
^Frederick  Hollister  Safford, 
fFrederick  Henry  Schaake, 

I Elizabeth  Sherman, 

fFrank  Alfred  Sherman, 
^Florence  Smith, 

Herbert  Whittred^e. 


Charles  Joseph  Hennon, 


TWO  years’  course. 

Sidney  Edson  Rollins. 


3.  Grammar  Schools. — These  schools — as  last  year 
— have  three  locations  in  twenty-three  rooms — one  less 
than  last  year.  The  decrease  in  numbers  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  is  traceable  directly  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  factory  law,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  Report. 
Waving  that;  the  conditions  under  which  they  labor 
have  been  more  favorable  to  success  in  this  than  in  any 
recent  year.  There  have  been  few  changes  among  the 
teachers.  The  teachers,  as  a rule,  are  more  conversant 
with  their  work  and  are  possessed  of  an  earnest  spirit. 
None  of  the  rooms  have  been  overcrowded;  most  of  the 
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pupils  appreciate  their  advantages  to  a reasonable 
degree.  No  cases  of  discipline  have  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Yet  I cannot  contem- 
plate, without  deep  solicitude,  the  operation  of  the 
factory  law  in  diminishing  the  numbers  in  our  gram- 
mar schools,  because  many  of  the  common  branches  of 
study,  which  ail  agree  are  necessary  to  intelligent  citi- 
zenship in  all  the  walks  of  life,  cannot  be  taught  in 
schools  of  lower  grades,  where,  of  necessity,  the  time  is 
spent  upon  work  of  a much  more  fundamental  charac- 
ter— largely  abstract — training  the  perceptive  faculties 
and  the  like,  without  which  no  common  school  educa- 
tion can  be  of  much  value.  The  criticism  is  often 
made  that  pupils  do  not  make  the  progress  in  the  city 
schools  that  they  do — or  rather  did — forty  years  ago,  in 
the  country  schools,  where  the  terms  of  school  are  much 
shorter.  The  fact  is  that  the  pupils  in  those  schools 
were  much  older,  possessed  of  more  mature  minds,  in- 
habiting the  bodies  of  young  men  and  young  women  — 
not  those  of  small  boys  and  girls.  One  of  the  hindrances 
of  the  city  schools  is  that  influenced  as  we  are  by  the 
shortness  of  the  school-life  of  a majority  of  the  pupils, 
we  have  drifted,  and  are  still  drifting  too  far  in  the  di- 
rection of  crowding  in  qitantity^  forgetting  qicality^ 
in  attempting  to  do  for  children  between  nine  and 
twelve  years  of  age  what  ought  not  to  be  attempted  for 
the  average  child  until  three  years  later,  between  twelve 
and  fifteen.  It  is  true  that  some  few  can  do  the  work? 
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as  now  attempted,  with  profit,  but  not  so  the  average — 
and  it  is  the  average  child  who  must  be  the  standard  in 
any  scheme  of  public  education.  Physical  and  mental 
maturity — the  product  of  time — is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  most  of  the  work  in  the  gram- 
mar school  course.  An  additional  compulsory  year, 
extending  the  limit  to  fifteen  years,  would  do  much  to 
aid  our  grammar  schools,  or  rather  to  aid  the  children 
to  prepare  for  usefulness  in  life.  The  Oliver  school  has 
sent  78  pupils,  and  the  Packard  21  (only  these  two 
send),  total  109,  to  the  High  school  the  past  year.  The 
classes  were  well  prepared,  and  compare  favorably  as 
to  numbers  with  those  in  similar  cities  and  towns. 
Almost  all — a much  larger  proportion  than  for  some 
years  past — have  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  High 
school.  Yet,  if  the  present  drift  in  depleting  the  gram- 
mar schools  continues  the  numbers  at  present  graduat- 
ing from  these  schools  cannot  be  maintained,  a fact  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  either  in  the  loss  to  the  pupils 
themselves,  or  in  their  future  value  to  the  community  as 
citizens. 

4.  Middle  Schools. — As  stated  elsewhere,  the  pupils 
in  these  schools  are  housed  and  classed  as  grammar 
school  pupils  in  most  places.  I have  spoken  of  the 
advantages  of  of  our  peculiar  classification  in  the  item 
of  expense.-  But  the  expense,  while  it  is  and  ever 
should  be  an  item  of  influence,  should  never  be  the 
controlling  one  in  any  system  of  education.  That  fac- 
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tor  should  be  simply  what  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
for  our  children,  the  future  directors  of  the  public  weal. 
To  this,  within  reasonable  limits,  it  is  all  others  should 
yield.  In  the  Divine  economy  it  is  provided  that  young 
children  can  be  better  cared  for  by  the  mother  than  by 
the  father.  As  children  grow  older  the}^  come  more 
and  more  under  the  sturdy  control  and  influence  of  the 
father,  while  the  benign  and  softening  influences  of  the  ' 
mother  are  by  no  means  relaxed.  One  of  the  weaker 
points  of  our  school  system  is  that,  while  it  is  proper 
and  right  that  a very  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
females,  we  have  too  few  male  teachers,  and  the  loss  in 
this  direction  is  not  compensated  b}'^  the  item  of  expense. 
In  saying  this  I do  not  call  in  question  the  ability,  fidel- 
ity or  success  of  female  teachers,  as  such.  My  reasons 
in  pressing  for  more  male  teachers  are  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  entire  direction,  control  and 
teaching  of  large  members  found  in  our  middle  schools 
— especially  in  the  older  and  densely  populated  parts  of 
the  city — are  employments  too  masculine  in  their  char- 
acter for  women.  As  our  housing  and  classification  has 
become  crystalized  through  a long  series  of  years,  the 
defect  can  be  remedied  but  partially,  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  city  where  most  needed.  South  Lawrence  has 
been  re-classified  and  re-housed  on  a basis  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. There  all  the  grammar  and  middle  pupils 
(grammar  elsewhere)  are  housed  in  the  Packard  build- 
ing, under  the  direction  and  control  of  a male  teacher. 
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much  to  their  advantage.  Could  this  system  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Franklin  and  Newbury  Street  schools, 
when  (if  we  ever  do)  we  have  a building  for  each  of 
these  schools  similar  to  the  Packard  building,  each  with 
a male  principal,  we  shall  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done  in  overcoming  our  lack  of  male  teachers,  and  not 
have  increased  our  expenses  in  any  marked  degree. 
Waving  the  difficulties  incident  to  what  I have  said,  the 
middle  schools  have  done  a good  work  during  the  year. 
They  are  housed  just  as  last  year,  occupying  the  whole 
of  one  building  (Newbury  Street),  and  parts  of  ten 
others,  eleven  locations  in  all,  which  will  be  reduced  to 
,ten  when  Park  Street,  Prospect  Street  and  the  Storrow 
schools  are  re-housed,  as  anticipated,  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  term.  As  said  last  year,  for  reasons  then  stated, 
and  for  reasons  just  now  stated,  the  pupils  of  the  two 
years  course  in  our  middle  schools,  and  those  of  the 
first  two  years  in  our  grammar  schools  need  our 
especial  attention  and  care. 

5.  Primary  Schools. — I now  come  to  a field  upon 
which  more  labor  and  thought  have  been  bestowed  (and 
profitably)  in  the  last  few  years  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  public  education.  Our  primary  schools 
feel  very  little  (none  since  the  change  in  the  legal  age) 
the  changes  incident  to  the  membership  in  the  other 
schools  on  account  of  pupils  working  in  the  mills  and 
other  places.  They  are  in  charge  of  a well-trained, 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers  who,  as  they 
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arc  circumstanced,  do  their  work  well — man}^  of  them 
better  than  that;  and  yet  these  schools  suffer  by  crowd- 
ing, incident  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  will,  at 
best,  have  but  a short  school-life.  More  work  in  the 
direction  of  quantity  and  less  in  the  direction  of  qiiality 
is  attempted  than  would  be  wise  but  for  this  certainty. 
Still,  with  the  present  position  and  tendency  of  things, 
with  the  school  population  of  this  city  and  state,  I can- 
not recommend  any  radical  change  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  primary  schools,  or  in  its  methods  of  application. 
Two  3’ears  ago  I spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  subject 
of  Kindero- alien,  as  a valuable  element  to  introduce 
into,  or  rather  preface,  our  school  course  for  children  in 
some  parts  of  the  city,  who  are  less  than  five  years  old, 
and  of  short  prospective  school-life.  Thought  and 
observation  since  then  have  added,  if  possible,  to  the 
convictions  then  expressed  that  much  ma}^,  can,  and 
ouo:ht  to  be  done  for  this  class  of  children.  Two  ad- 
vantages,  among  others,  would  immediately  accrue: 
one,  not  the  least  important,  the  homes  and  the  streets 
would  be  relieved  of  their  care  for  a part  of  the  day; 
the  other,  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  children  would 
be  developed  and  trained,  as  they  now  can  be  in  no 
other  way,  so  they  may  enter  at  five  years  old  on  the 
regular  primary  course,  prepared  to  be  benefitted  in  the 
matter  of  quality  more  than  now,  while  the  quantity 
could  remain  the  same;  thus  they  can  be  prepared  bet- 
ter to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  higher  schools,  be  their 
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school-life  long  or  short,  with  much  greater  profit  than 
at  present.  One  of  the  private  schools  for  small  child- 
ren, referred  to  under  the  head  of  Parochial  and  Priv- 
ate schools,”  is  a Kindergartefi  now,  located  at  169 
Haverhill  street,  taught  by  Miss  Beede,  who  has  done 
a good  work  for  the  last  year.  She  will  gladly  welcome 
any  of  our  citizens  who  may  wish  to  visit  her  school, 
and  will  give  any  information,  by  means  of  class  work 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  desired.  This  subject  is  earn- 
estly commended  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

6.  Evening  Schools. — During  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  evening  school,  as  an  element  in  public  edu- 
cation, has  received,  and  is  receiving,  the  renewed  at- 
tention of  edueators  and  lemslators.  What  can  be  done 

O 

for  adults,  whose  early  advantages  have  been  limited.^ 
What  can  be  done  to  supplement  the  limited  time  many 
children  have  in  the  day  schools.^  are  questions  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  both.  I say  renewed  attention, 
because  for  various  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  ir- 
regular and  short  attendance,  the  interest  in  the  even- 
ing school  had  died  out — nearly  or  quite — and  had 
ceased  to  be  maintained  in  many  places  where  legally 
required — in  others  only  for  a ver}^  limited  time  each 
year.  In  aid  of  the  class  of  children  mentioned  above, 
the  last  Legislature  made  twelve  years,  instead  of 
fourteen,  the  age  at  which  children  may  attend  the  eve- 
ning school.  The  wisdom  of  this  step  is  fairly  ques- 
tionable. The  average  child,  under  fourteen,  who  is 
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compelled  to  work  in  the  daytime,  has  little  of  ph3^sical 
strength  left  for  school  work,  after  his  daily  toil  is  ended. 
In  this  city  of  the  large  numbers  in  our  evening  schools 
I do  not  know  one  child  less  than  fourteen  years  old. 
They  were  advertised  of  their  right  to  attend.  Not 
one  applied.  I am  glad  no  one  did.  In  my  judgment' 
no  child,  who  owes  lawful  attendance  in  the  day  school, 
should  be  admitted  to  an  evening  school.  As  intimated, 
securing  good  attendence  is  the  main  thing  requisite  to 
the  success  of  the  evening  schools.  Of  course  good 
teachers  are  required,  but  such  teachers  can  do  very 
little  when  the  enrollment,  b}^  attractions  outside — 
some  of  a very  questionable  character,  is  three  or  four 
times  decimated — sometimes  both  in  a single  night. 
Compulsory  attendance,  or  rather  a personal  pledge,  in 
some  form,  to  regular  attendance,  is  the  great  requisite 
for  the  evening  school.  The  deposit  system,  lax  as  its 
enforcement  is,  now  in  use  here  for  three  seasons,  is  the 
chief  element  in  placing  our  evening  schools  on  a basis 
which  has  given  them  a success  in  which  we  may  well 
take  just  pride.  To  speak  of  our  schools  in  detail. 
More  than  six  hundred  tickets  have  been  issued  this 
season.  All  the  schools  opened  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber, and  are  expected  to  continue  to  the  last  of  March. 
They  are  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  as  last 
year.  The  drawing  schools — geometric,  machine,  ar- 
chitectural and  free-hand,  together  covering  a course  of 
two  seasons — are  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  direc- 
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tor  of  that  department  in  the  day  schools,  assisted  by 
four  gentlemen,  no  one  of  whom,  however,  is  employed 
more  than  two  evenings  per  week.  The  entire  enroll- 
ment in  this  department  exceeds  one  hundred.  The 
evening  High  school,  of  some  thirty  pupils,  a larger  at- 
tendance than  ever  before,  is  in  session  four  evenings 
per  week,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  P.  McGregor, 
master  of  the  Packard  school,  assisted  by  a lady  two 
evenings  per  week.  The  branches  taught  are  book- 
keeping, algebra,  rhetoric  and  natural  philosophy.  Of 
the  common  schools,  the  Oliver  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  A. 
C.  Wadsworth,  sub-master  in  the  day  school.  It  occu- 
pies ten  rooms,  is  taught  by  twenty  teachers,  two  in 
each  room,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  some  four  hundred. 
In  seven  of  the  rooms  the  branches  taught  are  the  com- 
mon English,  graded  according  to  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  pupils.  Two  rooms  are  German,  in  which  a 
large  part  of  the  work  is  to  aid  Germans  to  become 
English-speaking.  One  room  is  French,  having  for  its 
object  to  do  for  the  French  what  is  attempted  in  case  of 
Hhe  Germans. 

At  the  Packard  the  enrollment  is  some  sixty  in  two 
rooms,  taught  by  three  ladies,  one  of  whom  acts  as  prin- 
cipal. All  the  evening  schools  are  on  a good  basis — 
they  are  well  taught.  The  attendance  is  good,  and  they 
now  form  an  important  factor  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  this  city.  I bespeak  for  them  the  favorable  at- 
tention of  the  Board,  as  well  as  of  the  general  public. 
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Tlierc  is  ho  field  of  educational  work,  wKich,  under 
proper  management,  seems  to  promise  a better  return 
for  the  mone}^,  the  thought  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

7.  JMusic  and  Draivtng . — In  concluding  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  schools,  which  are  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  and  are  wholly  controlled  by  the 
School  Committee,  it  is  proper  to  speak  brief}",  at  least, 
of  music  and  drawing,  which  have  been  maintained 
some  years 'as  special  departments  of  instruction  in  all 
our  schools.  It  is  comparatively  recent  that  those 
branches  have  been  required  by  law,  and  they  have  not 
obtained,  as  yet,  that  prominence  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  work  that  they  can  be  left  wholly  to 
the  care  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the  same  degree  as 
are  the  other  branches  of  instruction.  With  each  3^ear, 
however,  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  common 
schools,  needing  aid  in  this  work,  becomes  less,  while 
as  yet  all  the  instruction  in  these  branches  in  the  High 
school  is  given  by  the  teacher  in  special  charge  of  each 
of  these  two  departments.  Mr.  Keyes,  the  director  of 
music,  spends  two  days  of  each  week,  Monday  and 
Thursday,  in  our  schools,  of  which  he  devotes  one  hour 
each  day  to  the  High  school,  and  the  remaining  time 
visiting  each  room  of  the  common  schools  once  each 
month.  His  success  has  been  marked  in  previous  years, 
and  not  less  so  during  the  year  now  closing.  Mr. 
Colby,  director  of  drawing,  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
the  day  and  evening  schools.  Four  entire  sessions  each 
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week  are  given  to  the  High  school.  He  visits  all  the 
other  school-rooms  once  each  month,  and  takes  general 
charge  of  the  work.  He  also  has  one  class  of  day 
teachers,  each  week,  in  aid  of  those  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  required  standard,  as  laid  out  by  the  State 
Director  some  years  ago,  to  teach  drawing.  These 
branches  are  on  a good  basis,  and  no  marked  change  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  either  is  needed,  only  such 
minor  ones  from  time  to  time  as  wisdom  and  experience 
may  Seem  to  dictate. 

VII.—PAROCHTAL  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  the  same  in  number,  excepting  one  or  two 
small  ones  for  young  children,  as  one  year  ago.  St. 
Mary’s,  in  its  large  and  commodious  building,  as  then, 
St.  Anne’s  (French)  and  the  Lawrence  Private  school, 
each  with  a new  building  in  a new  location.  In  previ- 
ous reports  I have  spoken  in  commendation  of  St. 
Mary’s,  as  well  as  of  the  Lawrence  Private  school.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  they  deserve  commendation  now, 
in  no  less  degree  certainly  than  in  former  years.  St. 
Mary’s  is  a very  large  school,  enrolling  more  than  iioo 
pupils,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
influences  of  this  city.  The  private  school  is  small, 
numbering  not  more  than  forty,  and  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  aggregate  is  a comparatively  small  factor. 
Both  are  good  schools,  and  do  their  work  well.  For 
some  years  St.  Anne’s  has  been  a disturbing  element  in 
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our  educational  appliances,  and  has  been  discussed  and 
spoken  of  as  such  in  meetings  of  this  Board  and  in  pre- 
vious reports.  In  the  part  that  has  fallen  to  me  in  this 
work  I have  not  hesitated  to  state  my  convictions  in 
reference  to  this  school.  This  was  done  with  emphasis 
and  at  considerable  length  in  the  last  report.  During 
the  year  a new  building  has  been  provided,  so  that  the 
housing  is  very  greatly  improved  and  the  occasion  for 
just  criticism  in  that  regard  has  been  removed.  The 
classification  and  teaching  have  been  so  far  improved 
that  this  Board  voted  on  November  22,  after  a special 
hearing,  to  place  St.  Anne’s  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
labor  certificates,  as  has  been  accorded  for  many  years 
to  other  private  schools.  This  action  has  removed 
from  this  office  one  of  its  great  burdens  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Factory  law,  and  should  the  school  improve 
for  the  next  year  as  much  in  classification  and  instruc- 
tion as  it  has  during  the  year  now  closing,  the  question 
of  its  just  legal  status  will  cease  to  be  a matterof  reas- 
onable doubt.  The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  three  hundred  pupils,  classed  in  six  rooms — three 
for  boys  and  three  for  girls — and  is  in  charge  of  six 
teachers,  one  male  and  five  females,  who  seem  well 
qualified  for  their  work,  and  are  now  doing  it  under 
conditions  favorable  to  success. 

VIIL—INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

To  speak  of  this  school, 'except  as  an  aid  in  the  sup- 
pression of  truancy  among  our  school  children,  is  no 
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legitimate  part  of  this  Report,  because  the  school  is 
controlled  and  directed  by  a board  entirely  distinct  from 
the  School  Committee.  Its  management  is  so  just  and 
wise  and,  withal,  so  successful  that  no  change,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  is  thought  of  or  desired.  I now  speak  of 
it  merely  to  answer  some  of  the  inquiries  that  come  to 
me  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  m}^  official  cor- 
respondence, and  to  give  information  that  may  not  be 
accessible  from  other  sources  than  this  Report.  The 
school  is  possessed  of  a farm  of  some  fifteen  acres,  on 
which  there  is  an  excellent  set  of  buildinirs,  well 
adapted  to  the  school  in  all  its  departments.  The 
number  of  boys  for  some  years  has  averaged  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  rarely  exceeding  the  latter  num- 
ber. The  home  management  is  entrusted  to  a superin- 
tendent and  his  wife,  who  are  aided  by  a male  assistant 
superintendent,  a female  teacher  and  one  domestic  in 
the  kitchen.  In  addition  to  these  a seamstress  is  em- 
ployed when  large  numbers  of  the  boys  are  in  need 
of  new  clothing.  The  boys  have  about  four  hours  per 
day  in  school  throughout  the  year,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  labor  on  the  farm,  or  in  some 
mechanical  employment.  The  remainder  of  the  wak- 
ing hours  is  given  to  reading,  recreation,  and  the  like. 
At  the  outset,  the  trustees  chose  the  family  plan  as  the 
one,  of  all  others,  to  be  employed  in  this  school.  This 
plan  well  adapted  to  a school  of  thirty — a few  more  or 
less — but  not  adapted  to  a number  much  larger.  I have 
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visited  this  school  many  times  in  the  nine  or  ten  years 
of  its  life.  I have  never  seen  any  sign  of  restraint  whose 
object  was  to  keep  the  bo3'S  there,  or  rather  keep  them 
from  running  away,  which  thc}^  rarel}^  do.  Every  de- 
partment is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a large,  well- 
ordered,  Christian  famil3\  The  attachment  of  the  boys 
to  this  home  is  a very  pleasing  feature,  but  far  more 
pleasing  is  the  fiict  that  a ver3^  large  majorit3’  of  them 
are  reformed  and  restored  to  useful  life..  As  intimated 
elsewhere,  the  number  of  commitments  from  this  city 
has  so  diminished  that  the  trustees  have  opened  the 
school,  to  a limited  extent,  for  truants  from  two  or ‘three 
other  places,  which  the3^  can  do  with  safet3^  so  long  as 
the  commitments  from  here  and  other  places  do  not 
exceed  the  family  limit.  Waving  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessar3^  to  have  such  an  institution,  the  school  is  one 
in  which  we  ma3^  take  just  pride.  Its  management  has  . 
more  than  once  been  commended  b3^  the  public  press 
as  an  example  which  could  be  followed  by  more  than 
one  of  the  State  institutions  with  profit. 

IX.—DTSCIPUNE.  i 

Discipline,  in  the  ordinar3'  acceptation  of  the  term, 
has  been  maintained  so  well  in  most  of  our  schools  dur-  | 
ing  the  3"ear,  that  not  much  of  criticism  would  be  just.  I 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  schools  and  teachers  de-  j 
serve  great  commendation.  Fewer  cases,  calling  for  ! 
my  advice  or  interference,  have  arisen  than  in  any  pre-  i 
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vious  year  of  my  service.  This  is  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  increasingly  kind  relations  existing  between 
pupil  and  teacher.  In  taking  a retrospect  of  the  last 
four  years  there  is  no  one  thing  that  gives  me  so  much 
satisfaction  ^as  this,  because  I feel  that  more  is  being 
done  to  build  up  character  distinctively  as  such  in  this 
than  in  any  other  line  of  work.  As  the  weeks  and 
months  pass,  and  I observe  the  constant  improvement 
in  the  apparent  ease  with  which  good  discipline  is  main- 
tained, the  inquiry  often  arises  whether  or  not  we  are 
on  sure  foundations,  whether  or  not  the  motive  to  do 
right  is  the  proper  one,  or  whether  or  not  we  are  using 
improper  appliances  in  securing  what  we  call  good 
order — among  which  may  be  mentioned  excessive  fear, 
induced,  it  may  be,  sometimes  in  one  way,  sometimes  in 
another,  but  in  whatever  way,  always  wrong,  because  it 
is  never  an  aid  in  the  development  of  true  manhood. 
Of  course  a certain  amount  of  order  and  discipline  are 
requisite,  in  order  that  our  schools  be  carried  on  with 
profit, but  there  are  schools,  where  the  order  seems  alto- 
gether too  lax,  and  yet  the  school  is  quite  valuable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  schools  where  the  order  may 
justly  be  pronounced  as  excellent,  yet  the  school  pos- 
sesses little  value,  except  as  a machine.  In  the  one  case 
the  pupils  do  right,  as  far  as  they  do  it  at  all,  from  a 
sense  of  honor — develop  more  of  acuteness  in  that  re- 
gard, build  up  true  manhood,  and  the  order  improves. 
In  the  other  the  order  may  be  secured  from  slavish 
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fear,  which  is  never  an  element  in  true  manhood. 

I have  made  this  question  how — by  what  means 
a school  should  be  governed — the  subject  of  earnest 
study  for  years.  My  conclusions  are,  as  yet,  crude.  I 

a 

cannot  now  formulate  them.  I can  only  say  that  good 
discipline  is  onl}^  a means — not  an  end — in  making  a 
school  a good  one.  Good  discipline,  secured  by  proper 
motives  and  appliances,  is  only  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  a good  school. 

This  subject  is  commended  to  the  careful  thought 
and  study  of  all  our  teachers. 

X.  — FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  light  of  my  then  present 
experience  and  convictions,  I spoke  at  some  length  and 
unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  free  text 
books  into  the  schools  of  this  city.  There  is  a permis- 
sion statute  authorizing  this  to  be  done  in  the  towns,  by 
a vote  to  that  effect  in  public  town  meeting;  in  the 
cities,  on  the  adoption  of  the  permissive  statute  by  a 
city  ordinance.  Early  the  present  year  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Board,  and  has,  at  various  meetings,' 
called  out  more  of  earnest  and  animated  discussion  than 
any  other  subject  before  you  during  the  year.  Consid- 
erable correspondence  and  personal  consultation  has 
been  had  with  the  school  authorities  in  four  other  cities 
where  the  system  has  been  adopted.  No  conclusion 
favorable  to  petitioning  the  City  Council  to  adopt  the 
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permissive  statute  has  been  reached.  The  position  here 
and  elsewhere,  where  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
seems  to  be  this,  in  general There  are  those  who, 
starting  with  the  fact  that  is  right  to  purchase  land, 
build  and  equip  buildings,  employ  teachers,  etc.,  at  the 
public  expense,  hold  that  free  text-books  logically  fol- 
low; and  the  argument  is  a strong  one,  considered  ab- 
stractly, but  more  so  when  we  take  into  the  account  the 
great  burden  imposed  upon  many  families  of  limited 
means,  but  with  large  numbers  of  children  to  furnish 
school  books.  Again,  there  are  those  who  think  the 
public  treasury  is  burdened  to  its  utmost  limit  in  the 
cause  of  public  education;  and  there  are  still  others 
with  whom,  for  various  reasons,  among  which  is  the 
excellent  working  of  the  deposit  system  in  our  evening 
schools,  I have  come  to  sympathize  who  think  the 
cheapening  of  a public  privilege  takes  away  much 
of  its  value.  The  matter  is  still  in  abe3’ance,  with 
what  probable  result  I cannot  predict,  but  be  that 
result  favorable  or  unfavorable  in  our  own  city,  the  sub- 
ject is  one  now  engaging  the  attention  of  school  com- 
mittees in  many  places,  and  is  likely  to  increase  that 
attention  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  but  the  divers- 
ity and  positiveness  of  opinion  seems  to  be  such  that  no 
widespread  change  is  likely  to  result  in  the  near  future. 

XI.— INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

This  subject  has  came  before  the  Board  in  two  dis- 
tinct lines  during  the  year.  One — industrial  education 
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— the  use  of  tools  in  wood  for  boys;  the  other,  sewing — 
the  use  of  the  needle  for  girls.  The  right  to  introduce 
the  former  is  based  on  a permissive  statute,  allowing 
school  committees  to  expend  money  for  this  purpose 
only  when  specially  appropriated  for  the  object  by  city 
councils,  in  the  cities,  and  by  a vote  of  the  people  in  the 
towns,  while  the  latter  is  one  of  the  optional  lines  of 
work  which  committees  may  introduce  into  the  school 
curriculum  and  change  the  expense  to  the  general  ap- 
propriation, without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  other 
board.  Early  in  the  year  the  subject  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  boys  was  introduced  by  a member  of  the 
Board,  who  was  and  is  doing  something  in  this  line  in  a 
private  way.  The  matter  was  tried  experimentally  in 
one  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools  last  year  with  results 
so  gratif3dng  that  recentl}',  being  authorized  by  the  city 
council,  the  school  committee  of  that  cit}^  have  fitted  a 
number  of  rooms  centrally  located,  where  several  hun- 
dred boys  may  be  employed,  each  two  hours  per  week 
— the  time  to  be  taken  from  the  regular  hours  of  school. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  on  so  large  a scale  is 
awaited  with  interest.  The  proposed  experiment  with 
us  took  another  form.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
few — comparatively — of  our  children  leave  the  city  for 
any  considerable  time  in  the  long  vacation  in  Sum- 
mer. It  has  been  a want  long  felt — that  many  of  the 
boys  should  have  some  regular  employment  a few  hours 
each  week  in  the  interests  of  good  morals.  The  follow- 
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ing  circular  was  sent  to  the  homes  of  all  the  bo3’'s  in  our 
grammar  schools: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Lawrence,  March  15,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — The  School  Committee  contemplate  forming  one  or  more 
classes  in  Industrial  Education  for  the  long  vacation  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August  of  the  present  year;  provided  the  demand  seems  to  justify  such 
action.  Do  jmu  wish  your  son  to  attend,  regularly,  for  nine  (9)  weeks,  not 
exceeding  six  (6)  hours  per  week?  If  so,  please  sign  the  statement  below 
and  return  this  by  him  to  his  principal. 

J.  L.  Brewster,  Siiperinteiideiit  of  Schooh. 

I hereby  agree  that  my  son, , shall  attend  regularly,  during  the  long 

vacation  of  the  present  year,  a class  in  Industrial  Education,  not  exceeding 
six  (6)  hours  per  week,  should  such  a class  be  formed. 

[Signed] 

In  response,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  parents  and 
guardians  returned  the  circular,  agreeing  to  comply 
with  its  conditions.  It  was  felt  that  the  experiment 
could  be  made  under  favorable  conditions.  Yet  the 
Board  hesitated,  and  final  1}^  decided  not  to  ask  for 
a special  appropriation  in  its  aid  the  present  year.  I 
was  much  surprised,  not  to  say  disappointed,  at  the  re- 
sult. Yet  that  surprise  was  much  increased,  when  the 
srentleman  referred  to  communicated  with  these  same 
parents  and  guardians,  offering  to  undertake  the  work 
for  a limited  number  for  a tuition  covering  the  expense 
of  a teacher,  and  did  not  receive  a favorable  response  in 
a single  instance,  as  I am  told.  Still,  I think,  much  ma}^ 
be  done  in  this  way  for  our  boys — done  when  they  can 
give  the  time,  without  interfering  with  regular  school 
work,  or  home  service.  In  the  matter  of  sewing  for 
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girls.  At  the  October  meeting  a petition,  signed  by 
Rev.  William  Lawrence  and  sixteen  other  citizens,  ask- 
inof  a hearinof  in  aid  of  the  introduction  of  sewing  into 
the  public  schools.  A hearing  was  accorded  the  pe- 
titioners November  22.  Mr.  Lawrence  and  most  of  the 
petitioners  appeared,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lucia  M. 
Peabody — a member  of  the  Boston  School  Board  and 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  sewing  in  the 
public  schools — and  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  master  of  the 
Winthrop  school,  in  the  same  city.  The  hearing  was 
one  of  great  interest,  lasting  more  than  two  hours. 
The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Grammar  School 
Committee  and  the  Superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
devise  and  recommend  some  plan  of  action  at  an  early 
day.  I have  given  the  subject  careful  examination,  and 
I am  persuaded  that  sewing  will  supply  a long-felt 
need,  not  merely  in  teaching  our  girls-to  sew — to  make 
their  own  clothing  and  aid  their  mothers  in  the  work 
for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters — but  as  an  aid  in 
the  development  of  true  independence  of  character, 
without  which  the  value  of  any  education  is  greatly 
diminished.  I bespeak  for  the  subject  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Board  and  the  community. 

xn.— COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  value  as  a whole 
is  placed  upon  courses  of  study  and  text  books  in  our 
system  of  public  education.  They  each  have  a legiti- 
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mate  use.  They  are  aids  in  directing  the  uniformity  of 
the  work  in  the  one  case,  and  guides  in  teaching  in  the 
other;  but  they  are  not  properly  controlling  forces,  and 
when  so  used,  as  they  sometimes  are,  they  become  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a help  in  securing  good  schools. 
In  one  of  my  previous  reports  I remarked:  course 

of  study  is  a growth,  not  a creation.”  I now^  add,  it  is 
a slow  growth  with  us,  if  we  refer  to  the  formulated 
progress  made  upon  our  course  of  study  for  the  last 
year  or  two.  This  progress  has  been  retarded  sensibly 
by  contemplated  changes  in  text  books,  which  have  now 
been  made  so  that  a 'proposed  course  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  published  as  an  appendix  to  this  Report.  It  will 
need  further  trial  and  modifications  before  it  will  attain 
a growth  so  complete  and  symmetrical  as  to  be  adopted 
as  a complete  or  even  controlling  guide  in  our  school 
work.  Marked  changes,  in  three  particulars,  have  been 
made  in  the  text  books  for  the  grammar  and  middle 
schools.  These  changes  become  operative  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year  in  September.  Fish’s  (Robin- 
son’s) Arithmetic  displaced  White’s  intermediate  and 
complete  books  on  that  subject,  so  that  we  now  have 
only  one  text  book  in  written  Arithmetic.  Swinton’s 
grammar  school  Geography  displaced  the  intermediate 
book  by  the  same  author,  so  that  we  now  use  the  first 
and  third  books  of  that  series — a good  arrangement  for 
our  schools.  In  language,  Swinton’s  English  Grammar 
was  added  to  the  earlier  books  by  the  same  author,  so 
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that  we  now  use  his  complete  course.  The  arithmetic 
and  geograph}'  took  their  respective  places  in  the 
school  course  with  little  friction,  very  much  less  than 
is  usually  incident  to  such  a change.  A great  gain  has 
been  made  in  the  text  books  on  both  these  subjects. 
In  language  the  course  is  not  so  easily  modified.  Still 
it  will  be  done  in  time,  and  yet  the  usefulness  of  this 
change  in  text  books  may  be  fairly  questioned.  These 
changes,  as  a whole,  are  very  considerable,  indeed  they 
are  unusuall}'  large  for  one  time,  but  they  are  the  only 
ones  made  in  the  common  schools  for  more  than  four 
years,  and  no  others  are  contemplated. 

Xn.— HOURS,  TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

When,  on  the  i8th  of  November,  the  standard  time 
of  the  city  was  changed  from  that  of  the  71st  to  that  of 
the  75th  meridian,  west  from  Greenwich,  our  schools  at 
once  conformed  to  the  new  time  with  the  old  pro- 
grmme.  A trial  of  a single  week  showed  that  the  after- 
noon session,  closing  at  4 p.  m. — new  time — came  too 
near  the  shadows  of  approaching  night  on  stormy  days, 
in  all  the  schools,  and  on  fair  days  in  many  rooms  over- 
shadowed by  surrounding  buildings.  So,  at  the  special 
meeting,  Nov.  22,  the  Committee  voted  unanimously  to 
go  back  to  the  old  time,  by  the  sun,  or  fifteen  minutes 
earlier  by  this  clock.  All  the  schools  to  open  at  8.15 
A.  M.,  the  High  school  (one  session)  to  close  at  i p.  m. 
through  the  entire  year;  the  common  schools  (two  ses- 
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sions)  closing  at  11.15  A.  M.,  re-open  at  1.45,  and  close 
at  3.45  p.  M.  This  arrangement  gives  the  High  school 
a session  of  uniform  length — 4 hours  and  45  minutes — 
throughout  the  3'ear,  instead  of  5 hours  in  Summer  and 
4 hours  and  30  minutes  in  Winter,  as  heretofore.  The 
change  in  common  schools  gives  the  large  number  of 
children  vs^ho  carr}^  dinners  to  the  mills  and  elsew^here 
fifteen  minutes  more  time  for  such  service,  and  saves 
the  dismission  of  a very  considerable  number  who  were 
formerly  obliged  to  go  a few  minutes  before  11.30  in 
order  to  meet  their  appointments.  The  advantages  of 
these  changes  in  time  are  so  manifest,  after  the  trial  of 
a single  month,  that  it  is  believed  they  will  be  satisfac-  ^ 
tory  to  all  concerned.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
remark  that  any  department  of  the  public  service  should 
seek  as  far  as  possible  to  accommodate  those  for  whom 
the  service  is  performed.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
change  in  hours  just  referred  to  was  made.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  for  many  years  our  schools  opened  at 
8.30  instead  of  9 a.  m.,  as  in  most  other  places,  so  that 
those  who  must  do  service  at  their  homes  in  carrying 
dinners  and  the  like  could  be  accommodated.  It  is  also 
in  this  spirit  that  we  have  half  year  grades,  instead  of 
year  grades,  which  prevail  in  most  other  places.  By 
this  means  the  mill  school,  the  half  time  school,  the  un- 
graded school,  and  all  those  devices  ^:o  eliminate  the 
children*of  toil  and  those  who,  for  any  reason,  fall  out 
of  the  regular  classification  of  annual  grades  from  being 
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disturbing  elements  in  the  regular  graded  school,  have 
found  few  advocates  and  have  never  been  seriously  dis- 
cussed among  us.  I trust  they  never  will  be. 

Our  school  year  is  forty  weeks — two  terms  of  twenty 
(net)  weeks  each.  The  work  incident  to  closing  and 
promoting  at  the  end  of  the  first  term — always  the  same 
in  the  common  schools  as  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  (second  term)  in  June,  seems  to  necessitate  a vaca- 
tion of  one  week.  This  leaves  but  a week  for  recess  in 
each  of  the  school  terms.  For  some  years  this  week  in 
the  first  term  has  been  had  at  Thanksgiving,  which 
comes  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  week,  and  is  very 
helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils,  while  at  Christmas,  only 
that  day  and  the  half-day  next  preceding  are  taken  as 
holidays — a time  which  seems  far  too  little.  In  the 
second  term  the  recess  week  has  usually  been  that  in 
^ which  the  annual  Fast  occurs,  say  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
week  after  its  opening — a time  when  a vacation  is  little 
needed  and  of  little  value.  I have  given  the  whole 
matter  of  terms  and  vacations  much  thought;  I have 
consulted  many  teachers;  I have  consulted  the  peculiar 
classification  and  the  needs  of  our  schools  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  which  I am  capable.  My  conclusion  is, 
while  more  time  at  Christmas  is  very  desirable,  that  the 
only  change,  which  ought  to  be  made  in  our  terms,  va- 
cations or  recesses  is  to  postpone  the  Spring  recess  four 
weeks,  or  to  the  week  after  the  second  term  has  been 
in  progress  twelve  weeks;  then  it  will  occur  at  a more 
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pleasant  season  of  the  year  than  now,  at  a time  when 
more  helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  leave  but  eight 
weeks  of  service  before  coming  to  the  long  vacation  in 
Summer.  This  matter  is  commended  to  your  favorable 
consideration. 

X/F.  — CONCL  USrON. 

In  this  chapter  I include  one  or  two  personal  matters 
which  do  not  class  well  elsewhere.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  a Superintendent  of  Schools  devotes  his 
time  to  visiting  schools  and  attending  to  educational 
matters  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  I tiy  to 
be  in  one  school  or  another  the  whole  time  the  schools 
are  in  session,  but  other  work  closely  connected  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  schools  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  do  it.  During  the  3^ear  at  least  one-fourth  of  m}^ 
time  has  been  spent  in  correspondence,  keeping  accounts, 
making  pay-rolls  and  other  matters  not  educational,  and 
this,  after  putting  every  moment  possible  out  of  school 
hours  into  office  work.  Much  of  this  work  is  irksome 
to  me.  I have  no  taste  for  it,  and  my  time  is  worth 
more  in  the  legitimate  direction.  I have  asked  other 
superintendents  about  the  matter.  I find  many  are  in 
school  a less  time  even  than  I am.  I make  this  state- 
ment not  in  view  of  recommending  a change,  but  that 
3^ou  ma^"  know  just  how  the  matter  is.  The  weekly 
pa^’-rolls  of  the  janitors,  the  care  of  school  houses,  and 
many  other  administrative  details,  all  take  time.  The 
correspondence  of  this  office  is  not  less  than  one  thous- 
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and  letters  per  year,  and  the  number  is  increasing  year 
by  year.  Many  of  these  letters  take  much  time,  care 
and  thought.  One  cannot  receive,  without  giving.  A 
superintendent  must  inform  himself  and  keep  abreast 
with  the  times — be  alive — or  he  will  be  of  little  use. 
At  no  time  during  the  year  has  there  been  a failure  to 
meet  the  advertised  office  hour.  When,  for  any  reason, 
I have  been  absent,  some  efficient  person  has  been 
in  my  place.  Some  of  the  most  taxing  days  of  the 
3^ear  were  the  vacation  Saturdays  in  July  and  August. 
So  far  as  I know  the  office  service  has  been  satisfac- 
tor}^,  but  I think  it  only  a question  of  time  and  in- 
crease of  population,  when  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice will  require  the  office  kept  open  at  all  common 
business  hours;  but  as  that  time  has  not  }^et  come,  I 
make  no  suggestions.  In  opening  this  Report  I made 
acknowledgment  of  my  indebtedness  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  for  kind  offices  and  encouragement.  It 
would  be  superflous  for  to  repeat  this  in  the  same 
Report.  But  there  is  one  matter  in  reference  to  the 
Board  itself,  of  which  I wish  to  speak.  All  the  mem- 
bers are  elected — one-third  each  year  for  three  years. 
The  change  of  membership  is  not  very  marked  in  any 
one  year.  In  fact,  one  or  more  ftiembers,  whose  terms 
are  expiring,  are  almost  alwa3'^s  re-elected,  thus  making 
the  changes  less  marked.  At  the  close  of  the  present 
year  only  three  members  will  remain,  who  were  here 
when  I entered  3’our  service.  I call  to  memory  the 
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kindness  of  each  one  of  those  who  have  retired.  I call 
t(T  mind  the  great  value  to  their  services.  This  year 
but  one  member  retires.  He  retires  after  a service  of 
six  years.  I am  sure  his  colleagues  remaining  will  join 
me  in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  his  services  as 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
High  School  Committee.  He  has  done  a good  work 
for  our  schools,  and  merits  the  hearty  thanks  of  our 
citizens  for  six  years  of  gratuitous,  efficient  service. 
Thus,  in  brief,  have  I reviewed  the  work,  exhibited  the 
condition  and  spoken  of  some  of  the  needs  of  the  schools 
of  Lawrence.  They  are  commended  to  the  watch 
care  of  future  school  boards,  in  the  hope  that  the}^  may 
be  increasingly  good  each  year,  as  the  3’ears  pass,  and 
do  better  and  better  service  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
for  which  they  are  organized  and  supported. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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TABLE  ‘‘a.” 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OE  ATTENDANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

\verage  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily  I 
Attendance.  [ 

Per  cent,  of  At- 
tendance. 

First 

Term.  | 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second  j 
Term.  1 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

High 

159  ^ 

178 

157 

166 

151 

159 

i 

96.60 

95.67 

Oliver 

776  1 

794 

687 

669 

660 

1 

642  ' 

1 

96.07 

95.85 

Packard 

335 

347 

303 

312 

289 

1 

300 

95.66 

96.31 

Franklin 

443 

479 

349 

377 

328 

352 

! 

94.17 

93.24 

Prospect  St.  . . 

234 

240 

225 

232 

216 

223 

95.69 

96.07 

Woodland  St. . 

154 

135 

147 

127 

139 

119 

94.24 

94.17 

Walton 

263 

210 

208 

197 

200 

186 

96.22 

95.63 

Newbury  St.  . 

151 

144 

148 

139 

143 

135 

97.20 

97.10 

Harrington . . . 

250 

200 

200 

192 

192 

185 

94.48 

96.04 

Park  St 

245 

232 

198 

187 

1 188 

180 

94.44 

i 96.25 

Amesbury  St.. 

230 

218 

171 

162 

162 

151 

94.56 

93.12 

Hampshire  St. 

193 

206 

156 

154 

149 

146 

95.83 

94.64 

Cross  St 

238 

230 

184 

182 

178 

176 

96.90 

96.71 

Washington  . . 

363 

347 

297 

271 

281 

260 

94.85 

95.73 

Lowell  St. . . , 

198 

219 

179 

183 

170 

174 

94.47 

95.26 

Warren  St. . . . 

232 

246 

196 

172 

182 

161 

92  91 

93.55 

Riverside  .... 

184 

199 

159 

159 

151 

150 

94.90 

94.02 

Saunders 

289 

266 

233 

208 

218 

201 

93.69 

96.41 

Union  St 

226 

1 235 

184 

184 

173 

178 

93.91 

96.00 

Training 

366 

393 

325 

304 

304 

286 

93.54 

94.04 
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TABLE 

REPORT  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER— 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brewster^  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Sir, — The  following  is  the  report  of  Truant  Officer, 
for  the  year  of  1883.  Of  the  prosecutions,  thirty  were 
for  truancy,  two  for  assault,  and  one  for  violation  of 
statutes  in  employing  school  children  without  certificate: 


DATE, 

1883. 

No.  of  Schools 
visited. 

No,  of  absences 
reported  by 
teachers. 

No.  of  absences 
without  permis- 
sion of  parents. 

No.  of  second 
offences. 

No.  of  third  of- 
fences. 

No.  of  parents 
or  guardians  no- 
tified. 

No,  returned  to 
school  from  the 
street. 

No.  of  arrests. 

No.  of  prosecu- 

tions. 

Instances  of  tar- 

diness investi- 
gated. 

January. . . . 

179 

104 

14 

3 

88 

22 

2 

I 

33 

February., . 

156 

153 

21 

7 

127 

22 

I 

I 

28 

March 

220 

168 

28 

S 

I 

122 

26 

I 

I 

28 

April 

IS3 

164 

2S 

2 

131 

22 

3 

2 

22 

May 

228 

196 

39 

S 

3 

ISS 

29 

8 

7 

28 

June 

158 

140 

27 

4 

II3 

26 

S 

4 

34 

September  , 

197 

186 

40 

I 

6 

148 

28 

9 

7 

29 

October  .... 

171 

IIS 

20 

3 

2 

104 

27 

3 

2 

49 

November  . 

179 

113 

21 

4 

I 

93 

24 

4 

3 

32 

December. , 

186 

125 

IS 

S 

2 

110 

18 

2 

S 

42 

Total.. . 

1827'' 

1464  1 

260  1 

3S 

20 

1191 

244  ! 38 

33 

32s 

RESULT  OF  PROSECUTIONS : ^ 


Sent  to  Industrial  School 13 

Put  on  Probation . . . 18 

Sent  out  of  city  by  parents 1 

Continued  until  January  12,  1884  1 


Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  R.  McGowan, 

Truant  Officer. 
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TABLE  “C,” 


ROLL  OF  TEACHERS. 

(G.  denotes  a Gram.,  J\f.  a Alid.y  and  P.  a Prim.  Grade.') 


I. — HIGH  SCHOOL. 


jlQQyfi  Haverhill  Street  (opposite  Lawrence  Common). 

Date. 

Salary. 

1. 

Edwin  H.  Lord,  Master,  81  Berkley  St., 

Philosophy,  Scie?ice  and  Mathematics. 

’80. 

$2,400 

2. 

A.  M.  Richardson,  Sub-Master,  87  Garden  St., 

Mathematics,  Latin  and  Eiiglish. 

’79. 

1,200 

3. 

Mary  A.  Newell,  Head  Assistant,  100  Haverhill  St., 

Latbi  and  Greek. 

’66. 

900 

5. 

Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  Head  Assistant,  31  E.  HaverhilbSt.,  ’ 
Elocution , English  Lit.,  Froich  and  Germa?i. 

'56-70. 

900 

4. 

Ada  Lear,  Assistant,  82  Bradford, 

Latin,  Greek  and  English. 

’74. 

750 

8. 

Katharine  A.  O’Keeffe,  Assistant,  148  Oak  St., 

History,  English  and  Book-Keepiiig. 

’73. 

750 

7. 

John  S.  Frost,  Assistant,  169  Ha\'erhill  St., 

Mathematics,  Lati7i  and  English. 

’83. 

900 

— 

Eugene  C.  Colby,  6 Albion  St.,  ’77. 

Draxving  ' also  Director  in  Eveiiing  and  Commo7i  Schools. 

1,400 

William  W.  Keyes,  390  Main  St.,  Charlestown, 

Music ; also  Director  i7i  Co77i77io7i  Schools. 

II. OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street  (opposite  Lawrence  Common). 

’75. 

600 

B.  B.  Russell,  Tvlaster,  71  Bradford  St., 

’79. 

$2,000 

*1. 

Anna  L.  Dyer,  1st  G.,  No.  Andover, 

’80. 

500 

2. 

Charlotte  M.  Taylor,  1st  and  2d  G.,  107  Garden  St., 

’65. 

550 

3. 

Emih^  J.  Danforth,  2d  G,  21  Orchard  St., 

’65. 

550 

4. 

Mary  E.  Cook,  3d  G.,  Haverhill  Road,  Methuen, 

’61. 

550 

5. 

Ellen  F.  Reed,  3d  G.,  113  Haverhill  St., 

’78. 

500 

6. 

Eva  F.  Chesley^4th  G.,  203  Haverhill  St., 

’82. 

500 

7. 

Ellen  E.  Thompson,  5th  G.,  31  E.  Haverhill  St., 

’81. 

550 

8. 

Annie  S.  Moulton,  5th  G.,  16  Valley  St., 

’80. 

500 

9. 

Sara  J.  Austin,  6th  G.,  21  Oak  St., 

’80. 

500 

10. 

Cynthia  Hawley,  6th  G.,  31  E.  Haverhill  St., 

’61. 

500 

11. 

A.  C.  Wadsworth,  Sub-Master,  4th  G.,  44  Lawrence  St., 

’81. 

1,100 

12. 

Louisa  H.  Smith,  7th  G.,  5 Valley  St., 

’81. 

550 

13. 

Liela  M.  Lamprey,  7th  G.,  277  Haverhill  St., 

’83. 

400 

14. 

Emma  L.  Mitchell,  8th  G.,  Methuen, 

’80. 

500 

15. 

Edna  M.  Flint,  8th  G.,  48  Newbury  St., 

’83. 

400 

16. 

Emily  F.  Carleton,  8th  G.,  15  Lowell  St., 

’83. 

450 

^Awarded  a Hood  Prize, 
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III.  — PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

Room.  Parker  Street,  (between  Abbott  and  Bailey.)  Salary. 

*1.  Frank  P.  McGregor,  Master,  2d  and  3d  G.,  17  Valley  St.,  ’82.  $1,200 

2.  Flia  F.  Eastman,  4th  and  5th  G.,  57  Newbury  St.,  ’80.  450 

3.  Jessie  M.  Dunn,  6th  and  7th  G.,  189  So.  Broadway,  ’79.  550 

4.  Ellen  J.  Cusack,  8th  G.,  19  Pine  St.,  ’79.  500 

5.  Lillian  E.  Larrabee,  1st  and  2d  M.,  19  Atlantic  Gorp.,  ’80.  400 

6.  Sarah  W.  Proctor,  2d  and  3d  M..  186  Essex  St.,  ’82.  400 

7.  Sarah  E.  Webster,  3d  and  4th  M.,  22  Andover  St.,  ’80.  400 

8.  Teresa  G.  McCabe,  4th  M.,  152  Water  St.,  ’82.  400 

IV.  FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Franklin  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

1.  Sarah  E.  Torrey,  Prin.,  5th  and  6th  G.,  387  Lowell  St.,  ’69.  700 

2.  Janet  C.  Nelson,  7th  G.,  294  Broodway,  ’81.  450 

3.  Helen  M.  Bean,  8th  G.,  356  Broadway,  ’62.  500 

4.  Alice  B.  McDonald,  1st  and  2d  M.,  461  Haverhill  St.,  ’83.  400 


6.  Dora  M,  Herold,  3d  and  4th  M.,  58  Haverhill  St.,  ’78.  450 


7.  Sarah  L.  Austin,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  21  Bradford  St.,  ’78.  450 

8.  Nellie  E.  Smart,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P.,  61  Newbury  St.,  ’83.  400 

V. — PROSPECT  ST.  SCHOOL. 

East  Haverhill  Street,  (corner  Prospect.) 

1.  Julia  I.  Underhill,  Prin.,  ist,  2d  and  3d  M.,  113  Hav’l  St.,  ’78.  550 

2.  Mary  R.  S.  Collins,  4th  M.,  and  1st  P.,  no  E.  Hav’l  St,  ’74.,  500 

3.  Fannie  H.  Stratton,  2d,  3d  and  4th  P.,  125  High  St.,  ’76.  500 

4.  Inez  McClary  Lewis,  5th  and  6th  P.,  40  Union  St.,  ’82.  400 

5.  Vesta  E.  Shackford,  6th  P.,  63  Newbury  St.,  ’83.  400 

VI. — WOODLAND  ST.  SCHOOL. 

W’oodland  Street,  (corner  Pleasant.) 

1.  Emma  F.  Hutchinson,  Prin.,  3d  and  4th  M.,  1st  P.,  21  East 

Haverhill  St.,  ’81.  550 

2.  Carrie  E.  Emerson,  2d,  3d  and  4th  P. , 10  Valley  St.,  ’73.  400 

3.  Harriet  B.  Collins,  5th  and  6th  P.,  110  E.  Haverhill  St.,  ’78.  450 

VII. — WALTON  SCHOOL. 

Methuen  Street,  (corner  Newbury.) 

1.  Lydia  P.  Stevens,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  44  Orchard  St.,  ’64.  ' 550 

2.  Carrie  F.  Silvester,  3d  and  4th  P.,  116  Haverhill  St.,  ’82.  400 

3.  Nellie  L.  Stoddard,  5th  P.,  14  Washington  Corp.,  ’77.  450 

4.  Fannie  S.  Lee,  6th  P.,  31  East  Haverhill  St.,  ’59-78.  500 


^Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 
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VIII. — NEWBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

^ Newbury  Street,  (corner  New'bury  Place.) 

Room.  J \ J J Salary. 

1.  Aphia  C.  Eastman,  Prin.,  IstM.,  103  Haverhill  St.,  ’56.  $550 

2.  Jennie  A.  Ainswornh,  2d  M.,  461  Haverhill  St.,  ’83.  400 

3.  Katharine  M.  Kenney,  3d  M.,  101  Oak  St.,  • ’81.  450 

4.  Alice  R.  Farnum,  4th  M.,  104  Garden  St.,  ’81.  450 

IX. — HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Street,  (corner  Elm.) 

1.  Mary  L.  Fielding,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  44  Summer  St.,  ’72.  550 

2.  Susan  C.  Morrison,  3d  and  4th  P.,  3 Jackson  Court,  ’57.  450 

3.  Leslie  Dana,  5th  and  6th  P.,  East  Haverhill  St.,  ’76.  ' 450 

4.  Lucy  A.  Richardson,  6th  P.,  63  Lowell  St.,  ’78.  450 

X. — PARK  ST.  SCHOOL. 

(Park  Street,  (between  Lexington  and  Trenton.) 

1.  Georgie  Patterson,  Prin.,  1st,  2d  and  3d  M.,110  Summer  St. , ’78.  550 

2.  Mary  A.  Hamilton,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  71  Berkley  St.,  ’70.  450 

3.  Elizabeth  A.  Harding,  4th  and  5th  P.,  15  Charles  St.,  ’80.  400 

4.  Elizabeth  J.  Callahan,  6th  P.,  117  Oak  St.,  ’82.  400 

XI. — AMESBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Amesbury  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

1.  Sarah  J.  Birtwell,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  285  Broadway,  ’76.  550 

2.  Mary  E.  Abercrombie,  3d  and  4th  P.,  39  Prospect  St.,  ’81.  450 

3.  Adelaide  Thomas,  4th  and  5th  P.,  108  Haverhill  St,  ’66-78,  450 

4.  Mary  J.  Caviny,  6th  P.,  135  Oak  St.,  ’82.  400 

XII. — HAMPSHIRE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

(Junction  of  Hampshire  and  Pine  Streets.) 

1.  Fanny  A.  Reed,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  Methuen,  ’58.  550 

2.  Kate  L.  Conway,  3d  and  4th  P.,  1 Tremont  St.,  ’77.  450 

3.  Ellen  E.  Durrell,  4th  and  5th  P. , 12  Bradford  St.,  ’67.  500 

4.  Anna  S.  Lane,  6th  P. , 16  Greenwood  St,  ’80.  400 

, XIII. — CROSS  ST.  SCHOOL. 

(Between  Cross  and  Franklin  Streets.) 

1.  Frances  K.  Lampre^^  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  277  Hav’l  St.,  ’77.  550 

2.  Josephine  L.  Chase,  3d  and  4th  M.,  25  Morton  St.,  ’82.  400 

3.  Isabel  H.  Pratt,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  127  Franklin  St.,  ’55.  450 

4.  Etta  J.  Lord,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P.,  69  Butler  St.,  ’82.  500 
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XIV. — WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Manchester  Sti*eet,  (corner  Washington.) 

Date. 

Salary, 

1. 

Pamelia  J.  Ladd,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  INI.,  100  Haverhill  St., 

’67. 

$600 

2. 

Mary  R.  McCarthy,  3d  and  4th  M.,  354  Elm  St., 

’83. 

400 

3. 

Katharine  G.  Flemming,  1st  and  2d  P.,  80  Willow  St., 

GO 

400 

4. 

Minnetta  A.  Friend,  71  Bradford  St., 

’83. 

400 

5. 

Carrie  R.  Hardy,  5th  and  6th  P.,  Methuen, 

’80. 

400 

6. 

Eva  F.  Kershaw,  6th  P.,  391  Broadway 

’80. 

^00 

1. 

XV. — LOWELL  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

Sarah  E.  Holt,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  292  Lowell  St., 

’78. 

550 

2. 

Mary  A.  Dame,  3d  and  4th  M.,  150  Broadway, 

’73. 

450 

3. 

Florence  E.  Griffin,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P. , 16  Valley  St., 

’78. 

450 

4. 

Georgianna  V.  Sullivan,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P. , 354  Elm  St., 

’83. 

^00 

1. 

XVI. — WARREN  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street,  (corner  West  Essex.) 

Mary  D.  Torrey,  Prin.,  2d  and  3d  P.,  387  Lowell  St., 

’75. 

550 

2. 

Gertrude  A.  Rodiff,  4th  and  5th  P. , 25th  Morton  St., 

’82. 

400 

3. 

Ellen  J.  Sullivan,  5th  and  6th  P.,  221  Hampshire  St. 

’82. 

400 

4. 

Anna  J.  Bradshaw,  6th  P.,  36  Warren  St.^ 

’83. 

400 

1. 

XVII. RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

School  Street,  (corner  Doyle.) 

Emma  F.  Fames,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  475  Lowell  St., 

’81. 

550 

2. 

Louisa  S.  Halley,  3d  and  4th  M.,  39  Manchester  St., 

’83. 

500 

3. 

Annie  F.  McDermott,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  17  McFarlin’s  Ct., 

’81. 

400 

• 4. 

M.  Etta  Webster,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P.,  385  Broadway, 

’83. 

400 

1. 

XVIII.  — SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

So.  Broadway,  (near  Andover  Street.) 

Julia  P.  Tompkins,  Prin.,  1st  P.,  13  South  St., 

’66. 

600 

2. 

Eva  Jackson,  2d  P.,  104  Garden  St., 

’78. 

450 

3. 

Jennie  C.  Bartlett,  3d  P.,  30Amesbury  St., 

’83. 

400 

4. 

Alice  M.  Ricker,  4th  and  5th  P.,  206  So.  Broadway, 

’74. 

450 

5. 

Mary  Moulton,  5th  and  6th  P.,  165  So.  Broadway, 

’81. 

400 

6. 

Katharine  A.  Hearn,  4th  P.,  84  Oak  St., 

’82. 

400 

♦1. 

XIX. — UNION  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Andover  Street,  corner  So.  Union. 

Agnes  D,  McKay,  Prin.,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  49  Andover  St. 

, ’68. 

550 

2. 

Mary  A.  Kehoe,  4th  and  5th  P.,  151  Chestnut  St., 

’82. 

400 

3. 

Ellen  L.  Toye,  5th  and  6th  P. , 1 Bunker  Hill  St., 

’82. 

400 

4. 

Carrie  J.  Pingree,  6th  P.,  43  Andover  St., 

’81. 

400 

^Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 
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XX. — TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Oak  Street,  (rear  Oliver  School.)  Salary. 

Lilly  P.  Shepard,  Principal,  5 Valley  St.  ’79.  $900 

Janet  G.  Hutchins,  Asst.  Principal,  84  Garden  St.  ’83.  6C0 

SUB-TEACHERS. 

Room. 

(Ida  L.  Dawson,  1st  and  2d  M.,  57  Newbury  St.  150 

1.  Margaret  A.  Batterberry,  73  Howard  St.  100 

( Anne  Eastham,  33  Woodland  St.  ' 

(Martha  A.  Nelson,  2d  and  3d  INI.,  249  Broadway.  150 

2.  j Grace  Wadsworth,  65  Tremont  St.  100 

( Frances  M.  Robbins,  3 Prospect  St.  

( Florence  D.  Hall,  3d  and  4th  M.,  44  Orchard  St.  150 

3.  < Margaret  G.  Scanlon,  245  Salem  St.  100 

( Florence  Smith,  553  Haverhill  St.  • ' 

( Alice  M.  Smith,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  553  Haverhill  St.  150 

4.  ^ Ellen  A.  Larrabee,  107  Concord  St.  100 

( Louise  M.  Leonard,  295  Essex  St.  

( Alice  P.  Silvester,  4th  and  5th  P.,  116  Haverhill  St.  150 

5.  X Alice  F.  Sherman,  60  Newbury  St.  100 

( Annie  T.  Mooers,  75  Newbury  St.  

( Alice  B.  Besse,  6th  P.,  17  Albion  St.  150 

6.  < Mary  R.  Spaulding,  36  East  Haverhill  St.  100 

(Minnie  E.  Ayrey,  289  Broadwaj'.  


CALENDAR. 

The  School  Year  consists  of  two  terms  of  twenty-one  (^twenty  net')  weeks  * 
each.  The  first  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  the 
second  term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

High  School. — Every  week  day,  except  Saturday,  from  8.15  a.  m.,  to  1.00 

p.  M. 

Commo7i  Schools. — 8.15  to  11.15  a.  m.,  and  1.45  to  3.45  p.  m. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas  (and  the  half  day  next  preceding),  Washington’s  birthday  and’ 
Memorial  day. 

RECESSES. 

The  week  in  which  occurs  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  that  in  which 
occurs  the  annual  Fast. 

VACATIONS. 

One  week  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  from  Saturday  next  preceding 
July  4th,  to  the  Saturday  before  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
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TABLE 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Note  1.  The  following  is  the  proposed  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  this  city  for  the  entire  thirteen  years  of  the  public  school 
course.  The  schools  are  now  working  very  nearly  on  this  course,  but  it 
will  need  a few  minor  changes  before  it  is  adopted  as  the  authorized 
course. 

Note  2.  For  the  common  schools  the  course  is  given  in  year  grades  ; 
the  teachers  are  expected  to  divide  the  work  for  their  half-year  classes, 
as  may  seem  feasible  and  equitable  on  consultation  with  principals  and 
Superintendent. 

Note  3.  Any  text-book  mentioned  once  or  more  is  to  be  continued 
until  another  on  the  same  subject  takes  its  place,  or  until  the  subject  is 
completed. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

^th  and  oth  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  from 
1 to  10.  Use  of  signs.  Arabic  and  Roman  characters  from  1 to  10. 

Language.  Object  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

Reading.  From  blackboard  and  chart.  Franklin  First  Reader,  and 
two  Supplementary  First  Readers. 

Spelling.  Sounds  of  letters.  Alphabetic  names  to  be  learned.  Words 
in  Franklin  First  Reader  to  be  written  and  spelled  by  sound;  also  by 
letter  from  memory. 

Writing.  Small  letters,  i,  u,  n,  m,  x,  v,  w,  c,  e.  Capitals,  A and  T. 

Music.  The  scale  ascending  and  descending.  By  rote  the  songs  and 
exercises  to  page  14  of  the  First  Music  Reader,  and  by  note  to  page  7. 

Drawing.  Learn  lines — horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  parallel ; also 
square,  oblong,  angles  and  triangles.  Draw  straight  and  curved  line  ex- 
ercises, where  lines  are  divided  into  two,  three  and  four  equal  parts  from 
blackboard  and  dictation.  ' Learn  to  test  with  pencil. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

AtJi  andZrd  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Kunibers  developed  to  50 
Addition  of  simple  columns  correctly  to  less  tnau  100. 

Language.  A^'ork  of  the  first  year  widened  and  extended.  Use  of  | 
written  language  commenced.  Attention  given  to  capitals  and  punctua-  ^ 
tion.  ' ; 

j 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  First  Readers  and  the  Franklin  Second  j 
Reader.  . . 

t I 

Spelling.  Words  in  two  Supplementary  Readers,  and  the  Franklin  j 
Second,  orally  and  written.  ' 1 

Writing.  Remaining  small  letters  and  A,  N,  M,  T,  F,  be  analytically 
taught. 

Music.  Review  and  use  of  chart  to  page  17.  Two  or  more  rote  ■ 
songs.  Dictation  or  blackboard  exercises  daily. 

Drawing.  Draw  the  circle  ; straight  and  curved  line  exercises  from  j 
blackboard,  dictation  and  memory.  Review  the  work  of  the  previous 
grade.  Original  design  by  repetition.  Drawing  from  objects.  j 

THIRD  YEAR.  ^ 

'^nd  and  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  White’s  Primary.  Num- 
bers developed  to  144.  Multiplication  Tables  completed.  Reading  and 
Writing  of  Numbers  not  exceeding  1,000,000,  Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Pupils  made  familiar  with  J,  3,  etc. 

Language.  To  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  primary  course 
that  pupils  will  be  able  to  use  all  common  words  in  sentences,  and  to 
compose  and  write  correctly  descriptions  of  common  things. 

Geography.  To  be  commenced  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  Middle 
Grades,  such  as  learning  the  points  of  compass,  the  map  of  the  school  , 
room ; also  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 
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Reading.  Four  Supplemeutarj  Second  Readers. 

Spelling.  Words  from  the  Readers  used,  written  and  spelled  orally. 

Writing.  Remaining  capital  letters  ; ruled  paper  used. 

Music.  The  use  of  chart  to  page  37.  Dictation  or  blackboard  exer- 
cises daily. 

Drawing.  Review  the  work  of  previous  grades.  Draw  the  Ellipse 
and  Oval.  Exercises  from  blackboard,  dictation  and  memory,  using  cir- 
cular, elliptical  and  ovoid  curves.  Original  designs  by  repetition  about  a 
centre.  Symmetry  (page  204  Manual).  Drawing  from  objects. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Mh  and  2>rd  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (by  dictation), 
Mental  (Eaton’s)  Notation  completed,  Multiplication,  Short  Division. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
The  oral  and  written  work  of  the  primaries  continued  and  extended. 
Letter  writing  commenced. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary  commenced  and  one-third  the  work 
completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Third  and  a Supplementary  Reader. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  20  pages  ; also  spell  from  reading 
books. 

Writing.  Books  No.  1 and  2.  (Short  course.) 

Music.  Second  National  Music  Reader,  to  page  34.  Practice  with 
scale  names,  pitch  name,  syllables  and  words.  Singing  and  writing  at 
dictation. 

Drawing.  First  term  : Drawing  Book,  No.  2 ; teachers  use  Manual, 
Part  1.  Second  term  : Blank  Book  ; teachers  use  Guide,  No.  1. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

2nc?  and  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (Fish  Robin- 
son’s) and  Eaton’s  Mental  continued.  Long  Division.  Multiplication 
and  Division,  by  10,  100,  1,000,  &c. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
Letter  and  Composition  writing. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary,  second  third  of  the  work. 

Leading.  Four  Supplementary  Third  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book,  to  page  45. 

Writing.  Books  2 and  3.  (Short  course.) 

Music.  Chromatic  Scale.  Ascending  and  descending  scales  and 
songs  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  A and  E.  Singing  and  writing  at  dicta- 
tion. * 

Drawing.  First  term — Book,  No.  3 ; Manual,  Part  II.  Second 
term — Blank  Book  ; Guide,  No.  2. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

^th  and  1th  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  and  Mental. 
C.  G.  D. — L.  C.  M.,  and  Common  Fractions. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
An  advance  on  the  course  of  oral  and  written  work  of  the  Middle 
schools,  particularly  letter  writing  and  composition. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary  completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fourth,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  70  pages. 

Writing.  No.  2 completed. 

Music.  Review  of  Chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  with 
one’or  more  songs  in  each  key.  Practice  scales  and  songs  in  F and  B 
flat,  also  in  E flat  and  A flat.  Dictation  and  blackboard  exercises. 

Drawing.  Books  3 and  4. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR. 

^ih  and  bth  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Decimals,  Denominate 
Numbers  and  Measurements. 


Language.  S win  ton’s  Language  Lessons.  The  course  of  oral  and 
written  work  completed.  Nomenclature.  Definitions  of  terms.  First 
use  of  text  books  by  pupils. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  one-third  the  work. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Fourth  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  to  page  111. 

Writing.  Book  3 completed. 

Music.  Third  National  Music  Reader.  Three  part  songs  in  all  the 
keys. 

Drawing.  Books  5 and  6. 


EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Aih  and  3c?  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Four  cases  of  Percent-  - 
age,  Trade,  Discount,^  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission,  Insurance,  Taxes, 
Duties  or  Customs,  and  review  Measurements.  Interest;  problems  in 
Interest,  Compound  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Partial  Payments,  Stocks, 
Exchange,  Equation  of  Payments. 

Language.  First  term — Analysis  and  Parsing  of  simple,  complex  and 
compound  sentences.  Second  term — Selections,  Lessons  6,  7 and  36, 
Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 


Geography.  Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  second  third  of  work  com- 
pleted. 
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History.  Iligginsoii’s  United  States,  half  the  work. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fifth,  200  pages. 

Spelling.  Word  Book,  to  page  140. 

Writing.  Numbers  4 and  5 completed. 

Music.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Major  and  minor  scales.  Two  and 
three  part  songs  in  all  the  keys. 

Drawing.  Books  7 and  8. 


NINTH  YEAR. 

2nd  and  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Completed  and  re- 
viewed. 

Language.  Swinton’s  English  Grammar.  Analysis  and  Parsing  of 
difficult  selections,  with  the  laws  applied.  First  term — Selections,  Les- 
sons 3,  8 and  50,  Exercises  61  and  47,  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  Second 
term — Selections,  Lessons  10,  55,  53,  59  and  107  Franklin  Fifth 
Reader. 

Geography.  Completed  and  Reviewed. 

History.  United  States  History  completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fifth  Reader  completed.  Supplementary  Read- 
ing. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  completed  and  reviewed.  • 

Writing.  Book  6 and  11. 

Music.  Two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Review  of  scales  and 
keys. 

Drawing. ' Books  9 and  10,  with  natural  objects. 
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men  SCHOOL, 

TENTH,  ELEVENTH,  TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  TEARS. 

I.  ENGLISH  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Algebra,  American  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  English 
Ancient  History,  Music  and  Drawing.  • 

Second  Year.  Book-keeping,  American  Literature  and  Rhetoric, 
Physiology,  Arithmetic,  Physics,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Third  Year.  Geometry,  English  Literature,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Music  and  Drawing. 

Fourth  Tear.  English  Literature,  Logic,  A stronomy,  Ethics,  Geology, 
Music  and  Drawing. 


II.  CLASSICAL  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  Caesar,  English, 
Ancient  History,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Geometry,  Cmsar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons, 
Arithmetic,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Third  Year.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Virgil,  Greek  Reader,  Greek 
and  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Fourth  Year.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Erench,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Homer 
and  Herodotus,  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Music  and  Drawing. 

III.  MIXED  COURSE.  ' (FOUR  YEARS.) 

Same  as  the  English  Course,  except  that  Latin  has  the  place  of 
History,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Geology.  French 
may  be  taken  for  the  last  two  years  of  either  of  the  above  four  years’ 
courses  in  place  of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Geology. 

IV.  ENGLISH  COURSE.  (tWO  YEARS.) 

Identical  with  the  first  two  years  of  the  English  Course,  also  includ- 
ing a brief  course  in  Chemistry  the  second  year. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1884. 

REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.30  P.  M. 


IION.  JOHN  BREEN,  Major,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
IION.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice-Chairman. 


Term  Expires  1884. 
WARD  ONE. 


MEMBERS: 
Term  Expires  j886. 
WARD  THREE. 


Term  Expires  i88j. 

WARD  FIVE. 


John  R.  Rollins,  Peter  C.  McGovern,  Charles  Wainwright, 
Seth  F.  Dawson.  Daniel  F.  McCarthy.  William  E.  Wolcott. 


WARD  TWO.  WARD  FOUR. 

John  C.  Sanborn,  Geo.  E.  Chickering, 

Joseph  V.  Sweeney.  Charles  C.  Talbot. 

N TANDING  C OMMITTEES : 


WARD  SIX. 

Caleb  Saunders, 
Michael  A.  McCormick. 


Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Sanborn,  Chickering  and  Dawson. 

Music. — Messrs.  Rollins,  Sweeney  and  McCormick. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Saunders,  Sanborn,  Wainwright,  McGovern  and 
Rollins. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  McGovern,  Talbot  and  Dawson. 

Evening  Schools  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  Dawson,  McCarthy  and  Wain- 
wright. 

High  School  and  Normal  Departmoit  of  Traini7ig  School. — Messrs.  Saun- 
ders, Sanborn,  Chickering,  McGovern,  Rollins,  Wolcott  and  Talbot. 

Grammar  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Sweeney,  Dawson,  Wainwright, 
McCormick,  McCarthy  and  Saunders. 


MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Woodland  Street,  and  Walton  Schools — Messrs.  Rollins 
and  Dawson. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington,  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools — Messrs. 
Sanborn  and  Sweeney. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools — Messrs. 
McGovern  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin,  Cross  Street,  and  Washington  Schools — Messrs.  Chickering  and 
Talbot. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street,  and  Riverside  Schools — Messrs.  Wainwright 
and  Wolcott. 

Saunders,  Packard,  and  Union  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Saunders  and 
McCormick. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171  Jackson  Street — Durant  Terrace. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours:  School  Days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and 
4 P.  m.  Every  Saturday,  4 to  5 p.  m. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OE  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  LAWRENCE, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1S84. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.  : 

Printed  by  A.  & C.  Morrison. 
1885. 


Note. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held 
December  23d,  1884,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
three  thousand  (3000)  copies  of  the  same  be  published  for  distribu- 
tion. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.,  23,  1884. 
Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee : 

I have  the  honor  herewith  to  place  before  you  my 
Fifth  Annual  Report — the  thirty-eighth  in  our  series — 
of  the  progress,  condition  and  some  of  the  needs  of 
our  schools  as  they  appear  to  me  at  the  present  writing. 
I may  say  at  the  outset,  that  the  task  of  preparing  a 
report  each  year  becomes  more  and  more  burdensome, 
because  you  and  the  constituency  you  represent  expect, 
and  have  the  right  to  expect,  that  some  new  material 
will  enter  into,  and  some  new  question  will  be  discussed 
in  each  new  report.  This  expectation  will  now  be  met 
in  only  a limited  degree,  because  the  schools  have, 
during  the  year,  held  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and 
their  progress  and  improvements  are  only  the  natural 
outcome  of  a line  of  policy  foreseen  and  entered  upon 
when  I came  into  your  service.  In  general,  I remark 
that  if  all  has  not  been  realized  at  the  end  of  five  years 
which  I anticipated  at  the  outset,  the  failure  is  due  to 
two  causes.  I have  not  had  the  time  or  ability  to  do  all 
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that  should  have  been  done,  nor  have  the  means  to  do 
all  I wished  been  at  my  command — still  the  means 
have  been  liberal  and  at  least  commensurate  with  the 
ability  to  employ  them  profitably. 

I.— OR  GA  NIZA  riON. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Board  was  constituted 
and  organized,  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1884. 

REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7-30  P.  M, 


HON.  JOHN  BREEN,  Major,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

HON.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice-Chairman. 

MEMBERS: 

Tenn  Expires  1S84.  Term  Expires  1SS6.  Term  Expires  188^. 


WARD  ONE. 

John  R.  Rollins, 
Seth  F.  Dawson. 


WARD  THREE.  WARD  FIVE. 

Peter  C.  McGovern,  Charles  Wainwright, 
Daniel  F.  McCarthy.  William  E.  Wolcott. 


WARD  TWO.  WARD  FOUR.  WARD  SIX. 

John  C.  Sanborn,  Geo.  E.  Chickering,  Caleb  Saunders, 

Joseph  V.  Sweeney.  Charles  C.  Talbot.  Michael  A.  McCormick. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES: 

Advisory  atid  Atidiiing. — Messrs.  Sanborn,  Chickering  and  Dawson. 
Music. — Messrs.  Rollins,  Sweenej  and  McCormick. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Saunders,  Sanborn,  Wainwright,  McGovern  and 
Rollins. 

Private  Sckools. — Messrs.  McGovern,  Talbot  and  Dawson. 

Eve7iing-  Schools  and  D ra'tviug. — Messrs.  Dawson,  McCarthy  and 
Wainwright. 

High  School  a7id  Nor7ual  Depart777  C7it  of  Trai7ii7ig  School. — Messrs. 
Saunders,  Sanborn,  Chickering,  McGovern,  Rollins,  Wolcott  and  Talbot. 

Gra77i77tar  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Sweenej,  Dawson,  Wainwright, 
McCormick,  McCarthy  and  Saunders. 

MIDDLE  AND  PR  I MART  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Woodland  Street,  and  Walton  Schools — Messrs.  Rollins 
and  Dawson, 
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Newbury  Street,  Harrington,  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools — 
Messrs.  Sanborn  and  Sweeney. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools— Messrs. 
McGovern  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin,  Cross  Street,  and  Washington  Schools — Messrs.  Chickering  and 
Talbot. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street,  and  Riverside  Schools — Messrs.  Wainwright 
and  Wolcott. 

Saunders,  Packard,  and  Union  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Saunders  and 
McCormick. 

SECRETART  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171,  Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours:  School  days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and 
4 p.  M.  Every  Saturday,  4 to  5 p.m. 

For  two  years  previous  to  the  one  now  closing  no 
change  had  occurred  in  the  organization  or  member- 
ship during  either  year.  When  the  Board  was  organ- 
ized for  the  present  year,  Mr.  Sweeney,  the  youngest 
member — then  entering  upon  the  last  of  his  second 
term,  was  confined  to  his  home  by  what  proved  to  be  a 
fatal  illness.  A few  weeks  later,  in  the  hope  of  life 
and  usefulness,  he  went  to  Aiken,  S.  C.,  believing  the 
mild  climate  of  that  region  would  aid  him  in  throwing 
off  disease — but  to  no  purpose.  Fie  died  in  his 
temporary  home  April  ist.  The  Board  placed  on  its 
records  suitable  resolutions  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
and  with  a single  exception,  of  whom  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  speak  a moment  later,  attended  his  funeral  in  a 
body.  In  passing,  I cannot  forbear  speaking  a word 
concerning  one  of  the  most  upright  and  pure  men  I 
have  ever  known.  I do  it  not  so  much  for  his  sake  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  boys  now  in  our  schools  who  may 
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read  these  lines.  He  came  to  me  a modest,  quiet  lad 
as  a pupil  in  the  Oliver  School  in  February,  1866.  Pie 
passed  through  that  school  in  the  regular  course,  a 
thorough  conscientious  boy  student,  and  entered  the 
High  School  in  February,  1870,  whence  he  graduated 
in  June,  1873.  Three  years  later  he  graduated  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  Later,  in  due  course, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  profession 
in  this  city  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  short  life, 
respected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  You 
all  know  his  value  as  a member  of  the  Board  in  its 
general  and  specific  work.  Above  and  beyond  that 
he  was  valuable  to  me  in  ways  of  which  I cannot  now 
speak,  but  simply  to  say  that  he  was  always  ready  and 
helpful  in  the  many  ways  where  I sought  his  aid  and 
advice.  In  his  demise  a noble  life  went  out.  Father 
McGovern  was  not  with  us  at  Mr.  Sweeney’s  funeral. 
He  was  reported  confined  to  his  house  by  what  seemed 
a slight  indisposition. — the  event  proved  that  he  never 
left  the  couch  on  which  he  then  lay.  On  the  evening 
of  April  1 6th,  the  bells  of  St.  Mary’s  told  his  loving 
people  and  a whole  cit}^  that  Father  McGovern  rested 
from  his  labors.  Suitable  resolutions  of  respect  and 
attendance  on  the  last  rites  of  the  dead  followed  as  in 
case  of  Mr.  Sweeney.  When  the  Board  met  at  the 
regular  April  meeting,  two  chairs  which  had  been 
occupied  b}-  two  of  the  younger  members,  men  who  at 
the  opening  of  the  3"ear  had  as  much  of  life  to  hope  for 
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as  any  of  us  could  have,  or  desire,  men  who  could  ill 
be  spared,  were  vacant.  And  yet  they  are  not  wholly 
lost,  their  influence  for  good  still  lives.  On  May  7th, 
a convention  of  the  Sehool  Committee  with  the  Board 
of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  elected  William  A.  Keleher, 
Esq.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Sweeney  for  Ward  Two,  and  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Rowan  to  succeed  Father  McGovern  for 
Ward  Three  for  the  remainder  of  the  municipal  year. 
Messrs.  Keleher  and  Rowan  took  their  seats  at  the 
May  meeting  and  were  assigned  in  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees to  the  places  vacated  by  the  deceased  members. 

//.  STATISTICS. 

The  vital  and  financial  statistics  of  this  Report  are  for 
the  calender  year  1884.  The  School  statistics — Table 
A of  the  Appendix — are  for  the  School-year,  ending 
July  I,  1884: 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  1883,  exclusive  of  Junior  Sub- 

Teachers  in  Training  School ]24 

Whole  number  of  Teachers,  exclusive  of  Junior  Sub-Teachers  in  Train- 
ing School,  now  employed 122 

Whole  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  5 and  15  years  of  age, 

in  1883  6896 

Whole  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  5 and  15  years,  of  age, 

in  1884  7177 

Increase  for  the  year 281 

FINANCIAL. 

(^a.)  The  expenses  of  this  department  for  the  3'^ear, 


are  as  follows: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers,  day  and  evening $62,716  75 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,111  00 

3.  Salary  of  Superintendent 2,400  00 
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4.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800  00 

5.  Fuel 5,537  46 

6.  Incidentals 3,975  21 

7.  Free  Text  Books 3,979  39 


Total $83,519  81 

((^.)  Income  for  1884: 

1.  Appropriated  by  the  City  Conncil $70,000  00 

2.  Tutition  of  Non-Resident  Pupils 127  00 

3.  Overdraft 13,392  81 


Total $83,519  81 

(c.)  Estimate  for  1885  : 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $66,000  00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,200  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800  00 

4.  Fuel 6,000  00 

5.  Incidentals 3,000  00 

6.  Free  Text  Books 6,000  00 


Total $86,000  00 


In  the  hope  of  rendering  the  above  more  intelligible, 
I insert  the  estimates  made  at  the  opening  of  the  year: 


1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $64,400  00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,100  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800  00 

4.  Fuel 6,500  00 

5.  Incidentals 4,200  00 


Total ‘ $80,000  00 


Comparing  now  the  expenses  and  estimates,  item  by 
item,  it  will  be  seen  that  estimate  for  Teachers  and  Sup- 
erintendent is  exceeded  by  $716.75  ; but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  two  teachers  in  sewing  have  been  employed 
since  February  ist;  nine  months,  at  an  expense  of  $580, 
for  which  service  no  estimate  was  made.  The  services 
of  janitors  have  cost  $ii  more  than  the  estimate.  The 
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Truant  Officer  the  same  as  the  estimate.  The  cost  of 
the  fuel  is  less  than  the  estimate  by  $963.83,  which  is 
due  to  two  causes.  The  price  of  coal  is  less  than  last 
year,  and  the  demand  usual  in  the  Spring  for  coal  orders 
from  this  office  was  much  less  than  last  year,  owing  to 
the  more  favorable  average  in  the  mildness  of  the  tem- 
perature in  the  Spring  months.  The  expenses  in  the 
incidental  department  are  less  than  the  estimates  by 
$224.79.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  since  Sep- 
tember I St  considerable  sums,  formerly  charged  here, 
for  the  expenses  of  books  for  indigent  children,  have 
been  charged  to  the  free  text  book  account.  Otherwise  ^ 
the  expenses  of  the  incidental  account  would  fully  equal, 
if.  not  exceed  the  estimates.  The  whole  expense  for 
the  departments  estimated  is  less  than  the  estimate  by 
$540.42.-  But  the  entire  expenses  exceed  the  estimates 
by  $3,519.81.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  free  text 
book  law,  which  passed  March  2 2d,  and  became  obli- 
gatory August  I St,  and  for  the  expenses  of  which  no 
estimate  or  appropriation  was  made,  but  under  which 
there  has  been  expended  $3,979.39.  The  appropriation 
made  by  the  City  Council  was  $70,000.00,  to  which  add 
$i  27.00  received  for  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  mak- 
ing $70,127.00,  which  has  been  overdrawn  by  $13,392.81. 

It  is  not  becoming  in  anyone  to  seem  to  criticise  the 
policy  of  those  whom  he  serves,  but  I cannot  forbear 
recording  my  protest  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
City  Council  in  appropriating  a sum  so  much  less  than 
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the  known  probable  expenses  of  this  department.  Any 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  of  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  your  service,  can  estimate  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  the  expenses — barring  unforseen  con- 
tingencies— of  any  department  of  private  or  public  ser- 
vice. In  the  last  five  years  our  expenses  have  varied, 
in  the  average,  less  than  $i,ooo  from  the  estimate.  This 
Report  goes  into  more  families,  and  is  seen  by  more 
business  men  and  tax-payers  than  any  other  city  docu- 
ment, It  always  carries  with  it  the  odor  of  extrava- 
gance, because  comparisons  are  made  largely  on  the 
basis  of  appropriations,  rather  than  estimates.  I urge 
upon  this  Board  to  make  an  effort  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  1885  may,  at  least,  equal  the  estimates,  after 
they  have  been  carefully  made. 

III.—SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Something,  perhaps  I ought  to  say  much,  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  improving  our  school 
buildings  during  the  year.  The  Storrow  School  house 
was  completed  in  ample  season  for  occupancy,  as  ex- 
pected, at  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of  the  last 
school  year  early  in  Februar}^  This  building  supplies 
a long  felt  want  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The 
two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  occupied  b}^  middle 
schools,  the  two  on  the  lower  floor  by  primaries.  This 
completes  the  plan  of  1881,  except  so  far  as  that  plan 
relates  to  the  Oliver,  Newbury  Street  and  Franklin 
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Schools,  of  which  I will  speak  further  on.  A steam 
heating  apparatus  has  been  placed  in  the  Saunders 
School  house,  and  the  Franklin  building  has  been  piped 
from  the  Franklin  Hook  and  Ladder  house  boiler  so 
that  it  is  now  heated  by  steam.  The  Riverside  house 
has  been  re-painted,  and  many  other  repairs  incident  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  twenty  school  houses,  seating 
more  than  five  thousand  pupils,  have  been  well  attend- 
ed to,  so  that  as  a whole,  the  buildings  are  in  a much 
better  condition  than  a year  ago.  As  to  the  Newbury 
Street  and  Franklin  Schools,  in  a rapidly  growing  cit}^ 
like  ours  it  oftentimes  requires  a wise  forecast  to  tell  just 
where  school  houses  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future, 
even.  In  i88i,  it  was  thought  thnt  the  better  plan  for 
future  enlargements  would  be,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years,  to  change  the  Franklin  and  Newbury  Street 
houses  to  others  of  eight  rooms  each,  in  the  same  or  near 
the  same  locations.  Three  years  later,  in  Feburary  last, 
a review  of  the  ground  showed  that  two  buildings  of  that 
size  would  make  the  school  accommodations  too  great 
in  the  central  portions  of  the  city,  leaving  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  North  Lawrence  too  scantily  pro- 
vided for,  compelling  children  of  tender  years  to  walk 
too  great  distances  from  their  homes,  as  the  newer  por- 
tions of  the  city  become  more  densely  populated.  The 
Newbury  Street  School  house  has  long  since  passed  its 
usefulness  as  one  of  our  school  buildings,  and  no 
school  can  be  comfortably  housed  there,  and  it  is  too 
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small  by  fifty  seats  for  those  who  properly  belong  there. 
The  Franklin  School  is  housed  in  eight  rooms  in  three  ! 
different  buildings,  two  of  which  are  entirely  unfit  for  j 
school  use;  could  Newbury  Street  be  enlarged  to  a 
building  of  four  rooms,  and  the  Franklin  building  pro- 
per to  one  of  six  rooms,  the  Newbury  Street,  Oak  I 
Street,  Amesbury  Street  and  Franklin  Schools  could  be 
much  better  housed  and  classed  than  at  present,  and 
would  require  but  twenty  teachers  in-  the  place  of 
twenty-two  now  required — much  dissatisfaction  would  [ 
be  removed  on  account  of  transfers,  the  expense  would 
be  lessened,  and  much  would  be  gained  in  many  other  j 
ways,  notably,  the  old  Amembury  Street  and  Hook  and 
Ladder  houses  unfit  for  use,  could  be  abandoned.  The 
above  so  commended  itself  to  your  favorable  considera-  ; 
tion  early  in  the  3^ear,  that  floor  plans  of  the  above 
alterations  were  drawn,  a special  committee  presented 
them  to  the  City  Council  by  whom  they  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Property  where  they  still  i 
sleep.  The  demand  for  these  improvements  is  by  far 
the  most  imperative  of  our  needs  in  this  direction,  and 
I urgently  recommend  that  a vigorous  effort  be  made 
in  this  behalf  early  in  the  next  municipal  year. 
Further,  the  Board  should  not  be  unmindful  that  South 
Lawrence,  east  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  and 
North  Lawrence,  in  those  parts,  within  easy  distances 
of  the  Pacific  and  Arlington  Mills,  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  population.  The  time  is  not  distant  when 
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two  more  rooms  must  be  added  to  the  Union  Street 
School  house,  and  it  is  apparently  less  distant  (not  later 
than  1886)  when  a building  of  four  rooms,  north  of 
the  Spicket,  near  Hampshire  Street,  must  relieve  the 
Washington  and  Park  Street  Schools  already  over- 
crowded. In  February,  1882,  following  the  plan  of 
1881,  those  buildings  west  of  the  railroad  were  so  re- 
seated that  Lowell  Street  and  Riverside  houses  were 
made  middle  schools . up  stairs,  and  primaries  down 
stairs,  while  the  Warren  Street  house  was  made  entire- 
ly primary.  The  experience  of  three  years  has  shown 
that  all  the  middle  pupils,  some  two  hundred,  should 
have  been  housed  at  Warren  Street,  and  the  primaries, 
some  four  hundred,  should  have  been  divided  between 
the  Lowell  Street  and  Riverside  houses,  a plan  that 
should  always  be  followed  in  grouping  three  buildings 
of  four  rooms  each  when  the  distances  will  admit  of  it. 
Further,  the  sewing  can  be  much  better  classed  in  one 
than  in  two  buildings.  Then  again,  there  is  an  ap- 
parent demand  for  an  evening  school  in  that  locality, 
and  I make  no  doubt  that  with  the  Warren  Street 
house,  seated  with  desks  of  suitable  size,  and  with  it 
piped  so  as  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  an  evening  school  of 
four  rooms  can  be  gathered  there  each  winter.  The 
seating  can  be  changed  at  a very  small  expense  (labor 
only)  in  the  approaching  vacation,  and  I recommend 
that  it  be  done,  and  those  schools  re-housed  and  re- 
classed as  indicated.  I am  aware  that  the  prospective 
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demands  of  the  sehools,  in  the  matter  of  new  and  im- 
proved buildings,  may  seem  greater,  much  greater  than 
in  cities  and  towns  of  slower  growth;  but  does  any  one 
wish  that  the  city  were  growing  less  rapidl}^  ? 

IV.  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

I will  now  speak  of  our  attendance  in  general,  and 
also  speak  at  some  length,  greater  or  less,  in  opposition 
to  the  scheme  of  the  “ half-time*”  school,  lately* mooted 
by  a distinguished  writer  in  the  Noi'th  American  Re- 
view., and  further  discoursed  upon  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Woman’s  Club,  in  Boston.  I can  say  little,  if 
anything,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  my  previ- 
ous Reports  concerning  our  attendance  in  general.  The 
old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  well  illustrates  our 
united  appliances  in  securing  the  good  attendance  shown 
in  Table  A of  the  Appendix.  We  have  the  influence 
of  the  home,  of  the  teachers  in  making  the  school  at- 
tractive. The  schools  are  so  conducted  as  to  make  the 
pupils  feel  that  they  are  for  their  interest  in  preparing 
for  useful  lives.  Then  those  who  are  not  reached  by 
the  above  have  the  admonitions  of  the  Truant  Oflicer, 
and,  as  a last  resort,  the  truant  boy  finds  himself  in  the 
Industrial  School.  These  and  other  healthful  appliances 
make,  as  a compacted  whole,  a strong  force  in  securing 
excellent  attendance.  No  one  of  them  can  be  omitted 
without  disclosing  weakness,‘and  neither  of  them  would, 
alone  be  effectual. 
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In  reference  to  the  half-time  ” school,  rural  New 
England  is  a thing  of  the  past.  In  our  own  Common- 
wealth nearly,  or  quite,  6o  per  cent,  of  the  population 
is  found  in  the  twenty-three  cities.  Then  such  towns  as 
Pittsfield,  Adams,  North  Adams,  Chicopee,  Clinton, 
Marlboro,  Milford,  Woburn,  Quincy,  Weymouth,  Ded- 
ham, Beverly,  Danvers,  Peabody  and  some  others  have 
large  manufacturing  populations  essentially  urban.  So 
it  would  seem  that  not  far  from  75  per  cent,  of  our  peo- 
ple are  found  in  the  cities  and  in  towns  that  have  much 
of  city  life.  The  half-time  school  in  the  article  referred 
to,  contemplates  that  all  the  children  being  divided  into 
two  classes  may  attend  school  three  months,  then  labor 
for  a like  period  before  again  attending  school.  In  an 
agricultural  population  composed  of  small  farmers,  this 
is  entirely  feasible  and  useful.  Because,  when  not  in 
school,  sufficient  and  healthful  employment  can  be  fur- 
nished for  the  children  at  once,  so  that  they  can  spend 
the  entire  year  in  useful  pursuits,  but  in  manufacturing 
and  commercial  populations,  and  it  is  mainly  with  these 
we  are  now  dealing,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  There 
are  more  than  seven  thousand  children  in  this  city  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  these  only  some 
seven  hundred — ten  per  cent. — are  employed  in  the 
mills  and  other  places  during  a part  of  the  year.  The 
supply  of  child  labor  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  far 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  so  that  there  is  sharp  compe- 
tition for  every  vacancy  so  soon  as  it  occurs.  If  the 
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schools  are  in  session  but  half  the  year,  what  is  to  be 
clone  with  the  very  large  majority  of  our  children  who, 
in  that  case,  cannot  find  useful  employment  in  their 
homes  or  elsewhere.^  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
habits  of  our  children  in  the  long  vacation  of  July  and 
August  will  deprecate  giving  them  more  time  in  which 
to  acquire  habits  of  vagrancy,  if  nothing  worse;  and 
none  will  deprecate  more  than  large  numbers  of  par- 
ents who  have  absolutely  nothing  for  their  children  to 
do.  Could  all  parents  find,  and  were  disposed  to  find, 
profitable  employment  for  their  children  when  not  in 
school,  I should  be  in  hearty  accord  with  the  half-time 
plan  referred  to,  because  I believe  most  of  our  sons  and 
•daughters  could  be  as  well  educated  in  books  as  now, 
and  would  be  much  better  equipped  for  useful  life  than 
they  now  are;  and  an  item  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked, the  burden  upon  the  public  treasury  would  be 
lessened  by  some  forty  per  cent.  But  so  long  as  city 
life  remains  what  it  is,  so  long  as  so  large  numbers  can- 
not find  employment  away  from  home,  and  cannot  be 
employed  at  home,  the  State  cannot  safely,  for  eco- 
nomic or  other  reasons,  be  a party  to  the  encouragement 
of  juvenile  unthrift  or  vagranc3\  She  must  remember  that 
“Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.”  I 
also  oppose  the  other  form  of  the  half-time  school  so 
common  in  England.  I do  not  sa}^  that  the  system  of 
half-time  schools  and  mill-schools,  under  which  the  child- 
ren of  toil  form  a distinct  class,  separate  and  apart  from 
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the  ordinary  day-school  pupils,  is  not  well  in  a country 
of  class  distinctions,  where  generations  of  men  are  des- 
tined, and  that  largely  through  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  born  and  die  in  the  same  social  condition, 
where  the  chances  of  changing  one’s  social  condition  is  at 
best  exceedingly  small,  indeed  I cannot  say  but  that 
the  younger  one  learns  this  fact  the  better,so  let  him  learn 
it  in  school;  but  in  a country  where  all  are  equal  before 
the  law  and  where  there  are  large  possibilities  of  chang- 
ing one’s  social  condition  for  the  better,  I protest  against 
the  State  being  a party  to  branding  any  child  on  the  one 
hand  as  a child  of  toil  or  on  the  other  hand  teaching  any 
child  to  be  above  honest  labor  and  that  with  hand  if  need 
be.  Our  six  months  classification  eliminates  entirely  the" 
need  of  the  mill  and  half-time  schools.  Our  children 
are  all  on  equal  footing,  so  far  as  public  recognition 
concerns  them,  and  I can  think  of  no  one  thing  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  for  the  State  to  take  any  other  position. 
This  subject  is  one  beginning  to  engage  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men.  It  is  worth  their  attention;  its  discus- 
sion is  not  to  be  deprecated,  but  the  one  question 
around  which  all  others  must  cluster,  and  to  which  all 
others  must  be  subordinate  is  what  is  the  best  thing  for 
the  State  to  do  in  educating  its  future  citizens  in  aid  of 
thfeir  becoming  manly  men,  and  womanly  women. 

V.— TEACHERS. 

The  Report  of  the  last  year  contained  the  statements 
that  nineteen  teachers  whose  names  appeared  in  the 
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Report  of  1882  were  not  then  (1883)  in  the  service. 
The  changes  this  year  are  but  fourteen,  but  if  we  take 
into  the  account  the  importance  of  some  of  the  places 
made  vacant,  the  labor  and  thought  required  to  fill 
them,  fully  equal  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Edwin  11.  Lord,  for  four  years  the  able  master 
of  the  riio:h  School,  retired  at  the  close  of  the  school 
3^ear  in  June,  to  engage  in  business  here,  and  is  still  a 
resident  of  the  city.  Miss  Phelps,  of  the  same  school, 
is  teaching  in  a Training  School,  at  Canton,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Wadsworth,  the  accomplished  sub- 
master of  the  Oliver  School,  is  novv^  at  the  head  of  the 
grammar  department  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  in 
Brooklyn.  Of  the  others,  two  are  teaching  near  Bos- 
ton; two  were  placed  on  the  unassigned  list  at  the 
annual  election  ; one  afterwards  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  a year;  the  other  has  substituted  in  place  of 
a teacher  absent  on  account  of  sickness  for  three 
weeks,  but  as  ^^et  there  has  been  no  further  opportunity 
to  place  her  in  the  service;  one  has  leave  of  absence 
on  account  of  protracted  ill  health;  four  retired  from 
teaching  altogether  of  their  own  choice,  and  two  have 
passed  on  to  the  other  life.  Miss  Friend,  of  the  Wash- 
ington School,  who  had  been  in  our  service  less  than  a 
year,  died  at  her  home  in  Gloucester,  in  May;  Miss 
Moulton,  of  the  Oliver  School,  who  had  been 
with  us  some  four  years,  died  at  her  home,  in 
Hampstead,  N.  H.,  in  June;  both  were  good  teach- 
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ers,  and  left  a favorable  impression  of  their  work. 
Our  losses  have  been  great,  most  of  them  such  as  we 
can  ill  afford  to  sustain.  They  emphasize,  if  possible, 
what  has  been  said  in  previous  reports  of  the  labor,  care, 
and  thought  required  to  keep  good  and  increasingly  good 
our  ever  changing  corps  of  teachers.  Of  our  sources 
of  supply,  I will  speak  later  in  connection  with  what 
I may  say  of  our  Training  School.  The  place  of  Miss 
Phelps  has  not  been  filled,  as  one  teacher  less  is 
required  in  the  High  School  for  the  first  half  than  for 
the  second  half  of  the  school  year.  There  is  also  one 
vacant  room  in  the  Oliver  School,  because  our  Gram- 
mar pupils  have  been  fewer  for  the  last  two  years,  by 
some  five  per  cent,  in  the  first  half  year  as  compared 
with  the  second  half  year ; but  the  sewing  introduced 
February  ist,  required  two  teachers,  so  that  the  deple- 
tions and  accessions  are  equal  in  numbers.  The  latter 
are  as  follows: — ^Ir.  McGregor,  for  two  years  master 
of  the  Packard  School,  was  transferred  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  Pligh  School;  Fred  W.  Shattuck,  a graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  master  of  the  Day  Street 
School,  in  Fitchburg,  succeeds  iMr.  McGregor;  Mr. 
Fred.  D.  Jordon,  a graduate  of  our  High  School,  and 
of  Harvard  College,  succeeds  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  the 
Oliver  School ; Miss  iMartha  Doyle,  absent  on  account 
of  illness,  has  returned  to  the  Saunders  School;  Miss 
Maria  F.  Black,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Flemming  were 
elected  teachers  of  sewing;  Miss  Charlotte  A,  Ham 
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and  Miss  Harriet  D.  Burgess  are  teaching  in  the  Oliver 
School;  Misses  Margaret  G.  Scanlon,  Mary  R.  Spald- 
ing, Margaret  A.  Batterbury,  Alice  P.  Silvester, 
Florence  D.  Hall,  Grace  Wadsw^orth,  and  Alice  M. 
Smith  are  from  our  Training  School.  The  locations 
of  all  our  teachers  are  found  in  Table  C of  the 
Appendix.  Mr.  Jordon  has  not  entered  upon  his  work 
and  his  place  has  been  supplied  by  Miss  Ella  F. 
Parsons.  Have  the  depletions  been  made  good.^  Time 
and  results  will  answer  this  question.  Only  four 
months  have  passed  since  most  of  the  changes  were 
made.  At  the  present  writing  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  any  mistake  has  been  made,  no  confusion  or 
irritation  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  changes. 
The  work  has  gone  on  quietly  and  thoroughl}/.  I fully 
believe  every  new  accession  will  be  found  competent 
for  the  position  to  which  appointed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  have  so  many  changes — but  there  is  no 
way,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  avoid  them.  When  a 
vacancy  occurs  it  requires  care  and  thought  to  fill  it, 
yet  it  has  been  done,  and  can  always  be  done  well 
so  long  as  one  thought — that  of  the  best  fitness — con- 
trols the  appointing  power.  I remark,  concerning  our 
corps  as  a whole,  that  if  our  new  accessions  prove  all  we 
expect  them  to  be,  that  it  was  never  excelled,  probably 
never  equalled  by  any  corps  in  our  service,  or  the 
service  of  any  cit}'^  in  the  Commonwealth.  I do  not 
say  this  in  mere  compliment,  but  because  I believe  it, 
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and  I believe  it  because  I have  seen  and  know  whereof 
I speak,  and  furthermore,  I am  quite  sure  that  the 
agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  spent  con- 
siderable time  here  in  March  last,  eight  or  ten  days  in 
all,  will  corroborate  this  statement,  and  yet  the  criticisms 
made  in  previous  reports  upon  the  work  of  some  of 
our  teachers,  are  just  as  true  now  as  when  they  were 
made.  A few,  less  than  ever  before,  do  not  make 
school  their  first  work,  do  not  give  themselves  to  it, 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  hearing  a recitation 
and  teaching,  have  little  comprehension  of  the  great 
work,  I will  not  say  calling,  they  could  not  have  been 
called  in  any  sense  of  inward  inspiration,  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Many  of  our  teachers  should  be 
better  paid  than  they  now  are.  Under  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  we  cannot  keep  some  of  them  unless  they 
are  better  paid.  We  lose  a few  of  the  best,  whom  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose,  each  year  for  this  reason.  We 
retain  others  only  because  their  homes  are  here.  Were 
it  not  for  the  general  business  depression,  commonly 
known  as  hard  times,”  I should  feel  compelled  to 
make  a definite  recommendation  upon  the  subject. 

Note. — On  the  evening  of  Dec.  23d,  Mr.  Russell,  for  five  and  a half  years 
master  of  the  Oliver  School,  resigned,  to  accept  the  Superintendency  of  the 
Brockton  schools.  He  leaves  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

VI.— SCHOOLS. 

Of  their  organization  and  classification,  nothing,  save 
that  they  remain  substantially  as  they  have  been  in 
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previous  recent  years,  need  be  said.  The  average 
attendance  is  larger  by  some  two  hundred,  but  so  even- 
ly has  this  been  distributed  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
city,  that  no  new  rooms  or  additional  teachers  have 
been  needed,  and  except  in  those  locations  indicated 
under  the  head  of  school  buildings,  none  are  anticipated 
to  be  needed  in  the  near  future.  Excepting  the 
changes  incident  to  changes  of  teachers,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  a very  few  teachers,  the  schools  have  done  their 
work  under  favorable  conditions,  and  have  done  it  well. 
I know  of  no  one  class  of  schools.  High,  Grammar, 
Middle  or  Primary,  that  can  be  singled  out  as  having 
done  better  than  any  other  class. 

(<^.)  High  School. — As  intimated  elsewhere,  this 
school  has  changed  principals,  but  it  has  felt  the  loss  as 
little  as  such  a loss  can  be  felt,  when  one  good  teacher 
goes  out  and  another  good  teacher  comes  into  his 
place.  This  school  is  larger  by  some  fifty  than  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  last  report.  It  has  eight  teachers, 
besides  the  specials  in  music  and  drawing.  A class 
of  some  fifty  will  enter  in  February,  when  an  additional 
teacher  will  be  required,  as  has  come  to  be  the  case 
recently,  for  the  last  half  of  each  school  year.  The 
courses  of  study  have  undergone  no  change  during  the 
year.  The  relative  numbers  in  each  of  the  four  courses 
remain 'about  the  same.  We  have  a good  good  High 
School. 
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CLASS 
FOUR  YEA 

George  Francis  Babb, 

Gertrude  MyeAs  Boardinan, 

Maud  Lillian  Luona  Browne, 

Gladys  Almaze  Carr, 

♦Susan  Genevieve  Carter, 

Lizzie  Barnes  Chickering, 

Willis  Milton  Cleveland, 

♦Elizabeth  Frances  Conway, 
fWalter  Coulson, 

Fred  Crabtree, 

♦Annette  Louise  Currier, 
t^Honora  Agnes  Driscoll, 

TWO  Y 

Arthur  George  Congdon, 

Gunilla  Selma  Maria  Sjostrom, 


OF  1SS4. 
s’  COURSE. 

♦Sophie  Mary  Fremmer, 
Frances  Henry  Furlong, 
♦Hannah  Caroline  Garvey, 
George  Warren  Hamblet, 

Lucy  Maria  Higgins, 

Lillie  Olive  Jackson, 

Cornelius  Augustine  McCarthy, 
Herbert  Eugene  Noble, 

♦Joanna  O’Leary, 

♦Effie  Ruth  Pettigrew, 

♦Anna  Eliza  Pingree, 

Edgar  Sheman  Rideout. 

:ars’  course. 

Della  Emma  Stone, 

Mary  Gertrude  Shaw. 


(3.)  Grajnmar  Schools, — Our  Grammar  School 
course  is  four  years;  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  years  of  our  course,  preceded  by  a two  years 
course  in  the  Middle,  and  a three  years  course  in  the 
Primaries — five  years  in  all.  From  February  to  July 
last  we  had  twenty-four  rooms  occupied  by  Grammar 
classes.  From  September  to  the  present  time  twenty- 
three  rooms,  of  which  fifteen  are  in  the  Oliver — mak- 
inor  the  entire  school — four  in  the  Packard  and  four  in 

o 

the  Franklin  buildings.  In  February  of  1880,  the  Oli- 
ver had  the  equivalent  of  eighteen  rooms — the  Hall  was 
then  occupied — and  other  school  buildings  had  enough 
to  make  our  Grammar  schools,  if  compactly  classed 
and  housed  to  bring  the  number  to  at  least  twenty-five, 
possibly  twenty-six,  rooms.  In  the  last  five  years,  with 


t Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 


♦Entered  Training  School. 
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a constantly  increasing  school  population,  an  average 
of  more  than  one  hundred  per  year,  the  number  in  the 
Grammar  schools  has  diminished  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  while  the  High,  Middle, 
and  Primaries  are  larger,  (the  latter  very  much  larger) 
in  ail,  some  five  hundred  than  at  that  time.  This  dim- 
inution of  Grammar  pupils  is  traceable  directly  to 
two  causes.  Consequent  upon  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  factory  laws,  employers  of  child  labor 
gave  preference  to  those  who  held  unlimited  certifi- 
cates, that  is,  those  who  were  fourteen  3^ears  old  and 
had  attended  school  twent}^  weeks  subsequent  to  their 
thirteenth  birthday,  and  almost  all  these  pupils  were 
found  in  the  Grammar  schools,  so  that  immediatel}^ 
this  class  of  pupils  began  to  diminish,  while  the  num- 
ber of  the  Middle  remained  about  the  same,  and  the 
Primaries  increased  very  sensibly. 

The  Legislature  of  1883,  nearly  two  years  ago,  so 
amended  the  law,  that  children  between  ten  and 
twelve  years  old,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  Middle 
schools — in  all  places  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ^xars  of 
the  course — could  not  be  employed  in  term  time.  As 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  labor  remained  about  the 
same,  those  older  than  twelve  years  were  taken,  and 
again,  most  of  them  were  in  the  Grammar  schools.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  two  causes  mentioned  make 
the  number  in  Grammar  schools  less,  by  at  least  two 
hundred  pupils  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  In  the 
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interest  of  humanity  in  its  physical  aspects,  I doubt  not 
a great  gain  has  been  made.  I would  not  have  the 
younger  children  employed,  but  the  State  can  ill  afford 
to  sustain  the  ultimate  loss  which  must  result  from  loss 
of  intelligence  and  business  capacity  of  its  future 
citizens,  in  thus  becoming  a party  to  abridging  the 
Grammar  course.  Some  of  the  most  useful  studies  of 
practical  life  are  taken,  and  cannot  be  taken  earlier  than 
in  that  part  of  the  course  which  these  two  hundred 
children  are  losing  each  term  and  each  year.  This 
loss  would  be  eliminated  almost  entirely  by  one  simple 
amendment  to  the  law,  restoring  the  age  to  fifteen  years 
as  formerly.  This — in  my  judgment — is  the  only 
change  our  statutes  need  in  this  behalf. 

(c.)  Aliddle  Schools. — For  two  reasons,  the  amend- 
ment of  1883,  and  the  increased  population  of  the  city, 
these  schools  are  larger  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
they  occupy  the  equivalent  of  twenty-four  rooms  in  ten 
locations,  in  as  many  different  buildings.  The  number 
of  locations  was  reduced  one,  last  year,  when  the 
Storrow  School  house  was  first  occupied,  and  should 
the  recommendation  of  re-classing  and  re-housing  the 
three  buildings,  west  of  [the  railroad,  be  carried  out, 
the  locations  will  be  reduced  to  nine.  When  I came 
into  your  service,  these  schools  had  fifteen  locations. 
The  new  Park  Street  School  house  added  one  to  this 
number.  Many  of  the  classes  were  fragmentary,  on 
the  one  hand  classed  with  Grammar  pupils,  on  the 
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other  hand  with  Primary  pupils,  so  that  the  identity  of 
those  schools  was  less  distinct  than  that  of  any  other 
class  in  our  nomenclature.  As  we  have  come  into 
possession  of  new  and  improved  buildings,  I have^given 
much  attention  to  the  re-housing  and  re-classing  of 
these  schools,  but  it  was  not  until  Februar}^  last,  that 
Middle  and  Primar}'  pupils  ceased  to  be  classed  in  the 
same  rooms.  I see  no  objections,  but  rather  many  ad- 
vantages, in  having  Middle  and  Grammar  pupils  in  the 
same  buildings,  (not  in  the  same  rooms).  The  Pack- 
ard School  is  a good  example  of  the  benefits  of  so 
housing  them.  Indeed,  as  stated  in  the  last  report, 
most  cities  and  large  towns  class  the  Middle  as  a part 
of  the  Grammar  school,  calling  them  all  Grammar;  but 
I think  there  are  serious  objections  to  housing  Middle 
and  Primary  pupils  in  the  same  buildings,  and  would 
earnestly  recommend  that  in  our  future  enlargements, 
and  in  improvements  of  school  buildings,  we  keep  in 
view  the  separation  of  Middle  and  Primaries  as  far  as 
possible.  In  consequence  of  the  better  housing  and 
classification,  and  of  being  in  the  hands  of  better 
teachers,  the  Middle  schools  have  done  better,  have 
made  more  marked  improvement  during  the  last  than 
in  any  previous  year  of  my  knowledge,  but,  with  the 
object  I have  indicated  kept  steadily  in  view,  they  can 
still  be  improved  to  a greater  degree.  These  schools 
took  a new  departure  in  their  range  of  work  in 
February  last,  when  sewing  was  made  a part  of  the 
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work  of  the  girls,  in  lieu  of  which  the  boys  are  given 
additional  work  in  reading  and  drawing.  Of  the  sew- 
ing I will  speak  further,  under  the  head  of  Industrial 
Education.  Suffice  it  to  say,  here,  it  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment  from  the  day  of  its  introduction.  And  just 
here  is  another  reason  why  the  Middle  schools  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  housed  by  themselves,  their  course 
of  study  is  for  two  years,  or  four  classes  of  half  a year 
each.  If  there  are  but  two  Middle  rooms  in  a building, 
two  grades  in  a room,  then  four  grades  of  girls  must 
all  be  classed  in  one  class  for  sewing  ; the  same  is  true 
of  the  boys  for  reading  and  drawing.  If  there  are  four 
Middle  schools  in  a building,  one  grade  in  a room,  as 
at  the  Packard,  and  could  be  at  Newbury  Street,  with 
a four  roomed  building,  and  will  be  at  Warren  Street  if 
that  is  made  a Middle  school,  as  recommended,  then,  but 
two  grades  both  of  the  same  year,  will  be  classed  to- 
gether for  sewing,  or  reading  and  drawing,  and  the 
work  can  be  much  better  done  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former. 

(</.)  Primary  Schools, — Coincident  with,  and  as  a 
large  factor  in  the  w-ork  of  re-housing  and  re-classing 
the  Grammar  and  ^Middle  schools,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, the  Primaries  have  had  a large  share  of  my  atten- 
tion during  the  five  years  of  my  service.  In  April  of 
1880  the  Harrington  was  the  only  well  classed,  and  well 
graded  Primary  school  in  the  city.  I took  that  school 
as  the  best  type  I could  find  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  a 
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guide  in  my  work.  Our  Primary  course  is  three  years. 
The  pupils  can  be  best  classed  in  four  rooms,  as  follows: 
The  sixth,  or  lowest,  grade,  to  occupy  one  room;  the  fifth, 
the  next  higher;  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  the  next 
higher,  and  the  first  and  second,  the  highest  of  all.  This 
is  found,  in  practice,  to  give  about  fifty  pupils  to  each 
room,  making  the  school,  as  a whole,  contain  some  two 
hundred,  a number  quite  large  enough,  in  these  grades, 
to  be  under  one  management.  Since  the  time  stated 
we  have  added  to  the  Harrington,  the  Prospect  Street, 
Walton,  Amesbury  Street,  Hampshire  Street,  Warren 
Street,  Saunders  (six  rooms).  Union  Street,  and  the 
Washington  (four  lower  rooms),  to  this  plan  of  classi- 
fication. As  a second  choice,  compelled  largely  on  ac- 
count of  distances,  the  Storrow,  Park  Street,  Cross  Street^ 
Franklin,  Lowell  Street,  and  Riverside  have  each  two 
rooms,  and  Oak  Street,  three  rooms  occupied  by  Middle 
and  a like  number  occupied  by  Primary  grades.  This, 
except  in  the  case  of  Oak  Street,  compels  the  housing 
of  the  three  years’  Primary  classes  in  two  rooms  in  each 
building,  each  room  containing  at  least  three  grades. 
The  changes  recommended  to  be  made,  west  of  the 
railroad,  in  the  next  vacation,  and  in  the  Franklin  and 
Newbury  Street  buildings,  in  the  near  future,  will  elimi- 
nate this  classification,  excepting  at  the  Cross  Street, 
Park  Street,  and  Storrow  schools,  which,  so  far  as  I can 
now  see,  must  await  further  developments  which  will  nat- 
urally follow  as  our  population  and  school  accomodations 
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increase.  Our  Primaries,  as  a whole,  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
are  doing  their  work  satisfactorily.  They  now  occupy 
fifty-three  rooms,  and  the  whole,  or  a part,  of  sixteen 
diflferent  buildings. 

(^.)  Training  School. — Of  the  work  of  this  school 
in  its  general  aims,  I now  add  nothing  to  my  utterances 
in  previous  reports,  but  will  speak  of  it  as  a source  of 
supply  to  our  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  demands  now 
made  upon  it,  and  likely  to  be  made  upon  it  as  such. 
Year  by  year  as  school  authorities  here  and  elsewhere 
become  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  to  have  good 
schools  they  must  be  placed  in  charge  of  trained  and 
experienced  teachers;  it  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure  such  teachers  from  other  places.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inexorable.  The  best 
teachers  are  always  in  demand.  The  poorer  teachers 
are  always  seeking  places,  so  it  almost  goes  without 
saying  it  that  a teacher  of  any  considerable  experience 
seeking  a place,  presents  pi'inia  facia  evidence  that  he 
is  a poor  teacher.  Hence  greater  and  greater  care 
must  be  exercised  year  by  year  in  employing  those  who 
seek  positions.  This  position  of  things  is  in  no  way  to 
be  deprecated,  but,  the  rather,  encouraged.  Encouraged 
because  those  who  have  natural  and  acquired  abilities 
for  the  work  will  go  forward  in  the  certainty  of  never 
wanting  employment,  except  temporarily.  Encouraged 
because  those  who,  for  any  reason,  ought  not  to  teach, 
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will  be  compelled  to  seek  some  other  employment — em- 
plo3mient  for  which  they  may  have  excellent  qualifica- 
tions, and  in  which  they  will  be  successful.  Our  aver- 
age demand  for  new  teachers  is  some  sixteen  each  year. 
Our  Training  School  tries  to  supply  twelve  each  year, 
leaving  the  others  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  I say  tries 
to  supply  twelve.  Did  it  supply  the  twelve,  of  as  good 
abilities  as  those  it  has  supplied  for  the  last  five  years,  I 
would  rest  contented,  and  be  glad  to  have  the  remaining 
three  or  four  supplied  from  other  places,  because,  I be- 
lieve, we  need  a few  teachers  who  have  been  trained  by 
other  methods,  and  in  other  schools  than  our  own.  We 
thus  bring  in  other  ideas,  and  better  make  a part  of  the 
common  whole  in  the  school  s^^stem  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  surroundings.  The  Training  School  has 
three  classess  of  six  young  ladies  each,  but,  I believe, 
no  one  junior  class  of  six  has  ever  resulted  in  a senior 
class  of  the  same  number,  composed  of  the  original 
six.  Some  fail  in  class  work,  some  in  ability  to  govern, 
some  discover  a lack  of  adaptation  in  general,  and  some 
fail  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  All  these  must  in  some 
way  be  eliminated  from  the  classes,  or  the  school  fails 
to  do  its  work,  that  is  fails  to  give  to  the  City 
of  Lawrence  good  teachers.  In  the  last  five  years 
our  Training  School  has  supplied  forty-five  teachers, 
an  average  of  nine  each  year,  of  whom  forty  are 
now  in  our  service.  During  the  same  time  we  have 
obtained  thirty-five  teachers  from  other  sources,  of 
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whom  twenty  are  now  teaching  in  our  schools;  or,  of 
the  whole  eighty  accessions,  one-fourth  have  retired, 
sixteen  each  year.  Of  those  from  the  Training  School 
onl}’  one  in  nine  has  left,  while  of  those  from  else- 
where, the  proportion  is  three  in  seven.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  our  own  are  by  far  the  more  permanent,  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  so  wide  a difference  will  again 
be  seen,  because  most  of  those  from  here  are  younger 
in  3'ears,  and  have  a longer  average  time  to  which  they 
look  forward.  Still  in  the  element  of  permanence,  as 
well  as  in  qualifications,  they  are  the  more  desirable. 

The  average  age  of  our  teachers  is  considerably  less 
than  five  years  ago,  consequently  the  prospective  term 
of  service  is  longer  than  then,  so  that  it  is  b}"  no  means 
probable  that  we  shall  call  for  sixteen  new  teachers 
each  year  for  the  next  five  years,  but  that  it  will,  more 
than  the  Training  school  now  furnishes,  seems  quite 
probable.  An  average  of  twelve  each  year  of  the 
accessions  for  the  last  five  years,  now  remain  in  the 
service.  Could  the  Training  School  be  so  increased  as 
to  furnish  that  number,  in  my  judgment,  there  would 
still  remain  a small  margin  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
Should  the  next,  and  each  subsequent  junior  class  be 
permitted  to  enter  eight,  with  the  understanding  that  no 
one  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  middle  class  either 
b}^  promotion  or  otherwise,  unless  it  numbers  less 
than  seven,  or  the  senior  class  unless  it  numbers  less 
than  six,  the  school  would  then  furnish,  what  it  nomin- 
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ally  professes  to  do,  twelve  each  year.  We  now  have 
enough  young  ladies  from  the  city  and  vicinity,  who 
have  passed  a satisfactory  examination  to  allow  this  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  term  in  February,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  so  long  as  the  school  remains 
under  its  present  efficient  management,  the  full  number 
of  eight  can  be  obtained  for  each  junior  class,  and 
these,  almost  all,  from  among  the  daughters  of  our  own 
citizens;  not  primarily  because  they  are  such,  but  on 
account  of  what  I believe  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools,  I recommend  that  the  above  action  be  taken 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  term  in  February.  The 
following  is  the 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

\_Note. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing, governing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  work  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  a thorough  knowledge ; first,  of  the  laws  of  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  the  mind;  second,  of  the  subject  required  to  be  taught;  and  third, 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  The  subjects  are  taught  on  the  topical  plan, 
text-books  being  used  as  reference  books.  Teaching  exercises  bv  the  Princi- 
pal and  Sub-Teachers  form  a large  part  of  the  class  work.  Throughout  the 
course  written  abstracts  of  lessons  and  written  criticisms  are  required.] 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Reading — the  different  methods  illustrated  and  discussed. 

Number  and  Arithmetic. 

Form. 

Lessons  on  Position,  followed  by  the  study  and  representation  of  Room. 
House,  Yard,  Neighborhood,  City  and  State;  Geography,  with  use  of 
Moulding-Board. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Psychology. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
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Junior  and  Middle  Classes  united: 

FIRST  TERM. 

Penmanship. 

School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Nature  and  Design  of  Object  Lessons,  followed  bv  lessons  upon  objects  ; 
upon  Color,  Size,  Weight  and  other  qualities.  Objects. 

SECOND  TERM. 

History  of  Education. 

Language. 

School  Hygiene. 

VI/.  —IND  US  TRIA  L ED  UCA  TION. 

In  the  absence  of  a better  plan,  I now  propose  to 
speak,  under  this  head,  of  Industrial  Education  in  its 
common  accepation.  Evening  Schools  and  Kinder- 
garten.)  which,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  educa- 
tor, are,  and  must  be  in  the  near  future,  the  three 
desirable  adjuncts  or  annexes  to  the  public  school 
system  of  this  country.  I may  remark  at  the  outset, 
that  no  plan  has  yet  been  presented  by  which  either  of 
them  can  be  attached  to,  and  become  an  integral  and 
successful  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Note- 
worthy attempts  have  been  made,  but,  as  yet,  with  no 
such  success  as  to  commend  them  to  general  accept- 
ance. The  three  present  a distinct  trinity,  and  at  the^ 
same  time  quite  a distinct  unit}^  of  idea  and  purpose, 
namely: — What  can  the  schools  do  to  give  the  country 
more  intelligent  citizens,  more  skilled  and  intelligent 
labor  in  all  the  great  lines  of  industry  ? 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  seems  to  me  to 
naturally  divide  itself  into  two  lines.  What  can  the 
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schools  do  to  make  the  girls  become  better  wives  and 
mothers.^  What  can  the  schools  do  to  make  the  boys, 
when  they  become  men,  provide  better  for  those  who 
may  be  dependent  upon  them  when  they  have  homes 
of  their  own.^  I cannot  answer  either  question  as  I 
would,  or,  as  I know  it  will  at  some  time  be  answered; 
but  I venture  to  say  something,  first,  concerning  what 
may  be  done  for  girls;  and  here  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
as  an  ordained  fact,  that  most  of  the  bo3"s  and  girls  now 
in  our  schools  will  presntly  have  homes  of  their  own,  and 
so  with  each  succeeding  generation  until  time  ends. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  what  the  schools  should  do,  is  to 
introduce  some  line  or  lines  of  industrial  training  which 
will  benefit  large  numbers,  that  in  the  elementary 
course  at  least,  they  cannot  sub-divide  their  pupils  and 
place  them  in  small  classes  upon  many  different  kinds 
of  work.  The  ability  to  do  plain  sewing,  at  least, 
should  be  acquired  by  ever}"  girl  at  an  early  age,  when 
the  fingers  are  pliable,  and  they,  of  aptness  in  learning; 
and,  since  many  mothers  have  either  not  the  time  or 
ability  to  teach  this  most  useful  art,  the  school  must  do 
it  if  done  at  all.  What  young  girl  is  there  who  will 
not  for  herself  or  others  be  made  a better  woman, 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life,  by  being  a good 
seamstress.^  There  may  be,  I know  there  are,  other 
lines  in  which  girls  can  be  benefitted,  but,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  it  is  not  now  feasible  to  make  them  a part  of 
the  school  curriculum.  We  have  now  completed  near- 
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ly  one  year’s  work  of  sewing  in  the  middle  schools,  at 
a cost  of  some  $600.  The  work  is  so  arranged,  that  a 
year  hence,  all  the  girls  will  have  had  two  years  in- 
struction in  this  branch,  the  girls  averaging  from  nine 
to  eleven  years  of  age.  The  progress  made  is  excel- 
lent, and  no  one  thing  introduced  into  the  schools  in 
recent  years,  is  so  much  commended  by  our  citizens. 
The  question  has  miore  than  once  been  mooted,  why 
sewing:  is  not  introduced  into  the  Grammar  schools. 
My  own  judgment  is  adverse  to  such  a step,  for  two 
reasons.  In  Boston,  the  instruction  extends  to  three 
years,  but  with  us,  our  peculiar  housing  and  classing 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  introduce  sewing  into  the 
higher  grades,  and  those  grades  are  quite  over  crowded 
with  work  now.  Again,  two  years  faithful  work  will 
so  instruct  any  girl  of  ordinary  intelligence,  that  she 
will  have  a good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  for 
herself  5 that  being  done,  the  public  obligation  is  dis- 
charged, not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, the  more  so  in  this,  because  the  line  of  life  to 
which  the  average  girl  will  be  called,  will  compel  her 
to  improve  herself  in  sewing  3^ear  b}"  year.  The  ques- 
tion of  industrial  education  for  boys  is  a more  compli- 
cated one,  because,  of  any  large  number,  you  cannot 
say  they  will  be  called  to  exercise  any  one  accomplish- 
ment of  the  hand,  so  universally,  as  a like  number  of 
girls  will  be  called  upon  to  pi}"  the  needle.  M}"  own 
judgment  is,  that  large  numbers  of  boys  can  be  profit- 
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ably  employed  in  the  long  vacation,  by  the  use  of  tools 
in  wood.  Much  can  be  done  in  training  the  eye  and 
the  hand,  that  will  be  of  value  in  developing  the  judg- 
ment in  general,  for  usefulness  in  most  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  life.  The  forms  of  wood  are  easil}^  transferred 
to  leather  and  the  metals  in  the  useful  arts.  But,  be- 
yond this,  for  boys  in  the  common  schools,  I question 
the  wisdom  of  experimenting.  For  boys  in  the  High 
School,  the  question  is  deserving  of  further  and  serious 
consideration,  I think  it  both  desirable  and  feasible  to 
introduce  one  or  more  lines  of  industrial  work  as  elec- 
tives, and  as  a part  of  the  regular  High  school  course. 
The  boys  are  approaching  mature  life,  and  begin  to 
think  of  a livelihood  granting  self-support  in  useful 
avocations.  I would  have  one  or  more  courses  of  in- 
struction in  working  woods  and  metals,  which  should 
be  selected  as  part  of  the  regular  work  each  day,  for 
which  credits  and  marks  of  proficiency  be  given  the 
same  as  for  an  ordinary  study,  for  some  of  which,  it 
should  be  considered  an  equivalent.  I believe,  that 
were  this  done,  larger  numbers  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  High  School,  and  that,  with  the  twofold  advant- 
age of  extending  their  knowledge  of  books  beyond  the 
common  school  course,  and  preparing  for  a trade  at  the 
same  time.  With  this  change,  I think  would  disappear 
the  oft  repeated,  too  often  true,  statement  that  boys, 
graduating  from  the  High  school,  are  not  attracted  to 
hand  labor,  and  that  a further  result  would  be,  in  the 
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course  of  a few  years,  more  intelligent  and  skilled 
artisans  in  many  of  the  trades. 

The  Evening  School  is  yet  in  the  swadling  clothes 
of  infancy,  if  indeed  it  has  yet  been  born.  The  idea 
that  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  extending  the 
work  of  the  day  school  for  those  who  must  leave  it  at 
an  early  age,  and  for  those  who  come  to  us  from  other 
shores,  illiterate,  was  long  ago  conceived.  It  has  been 
thought  over  and  discussed,  but,  with  rare  exceptions, 
neither  State  or  Municipal  authority  has  been  found 
competent  to  grapple  with  the  problem,  and,  in  the 
great  whole,  it  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  The 
Evening  Drawing  School  has  been  a success  in  our  own 
and  many  other  municipalities,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Evening  High  Schools,  in  Boston,  and  the  Even- 
ing Grammar  Schools  of  this  city,  so  far  as  I can  learn, 
the  evening  schools,  other  than  drawing,  are  a failure; 
and  the  money  and  care,  thought  and  labor  bestowed 
upon  them  are  well  nigh  wasted.  Three  things,  at  least, 
are  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  evening,  or  any  other, 
school.  First,  good  rooms  and  all  the  books  and  appli- 
ances needed  in  aid  of  good  work.  Second,  good 
teachers;  those  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  day 
schools,  and  (both  these  having  been  supplied)  third, 
pupils;  those  who  desire  to,  and  will,  make  the  best  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  them,  those  who  come  at  the 
opening  of  the  term  and  will  not  for  any  reason,  other 
than  providential,  absent  themselves  a single  evening. 
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We,  in  this  city,  have  supplied  our  schools  with  the  best 
housing — day  school  buildings — and  appliances  at  our 
command;  we  have  supplied  good  teachers;  but  without 
other  appliances  than  these  we  cannot  get  good  attend- 
ance, except  in  the  Drawing  Schools.  Our  Evening 
High  School  has  been  a failure,  and  has  been  given  up 
because  so  few  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered.  The  Grammar  departments  are  smaller 
than  they  should  be,  only  some  three  hundred,  but  we 
secure  a regular  attendance  through  the  deposit  system, 
and  all  are  doing  good  work.  To  speak  of  them  in  de- 
tail, Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  director  in  the  day  schools,  has 
general  charge  of  all  the  evening  drawing  schools,  and, 
assisted  b}^  Mr.  William  Sidebottom,  has  charge  of  the 
beginners  in  mechanical  drawing  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings.  On  the  same  evenings  Mr.  William  L. 
Judkins  teaches  the  freehand  class.  On  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings  Mr.  Charles  H.  Littlefield  teaches  the 
machine  class  and  Mr.  Ephraim  Searle  the  architec- 
tural class.  Each  course  of  work  occupies  two  3^ears, 
and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  one  hundred  and 
six.  An  effort  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
to  add  a third  term  to  the  machine  and  architectural 
classes,  but  the  number  of  pupils  desiring  it  did  not 
justify  the  expense.  As  intimated,  we  have  now  no 
Evening  High  School.  We  have  eight  Grammar  rooms 
in  the  Oliver  building,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fred  W.  Shat- 
tuck,  master  of  the  Packard  School,  taught  by  sixteen 
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teachers,  two  in  each  room.  Six  of  the  rooms  are  for 
English  speaking  pupils,  one  is  for  Germans,  and  one 
for  Canadian  French  recently  arrived;  the  work  being, 
in  both  these  classes,  in  aid  of  using  the  English  lan- 
guage. There  is  one  room  for  pupils  of  all  grades  at 
the  Packard  School  house,  taught  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith 
and  a lady  assistant.  The  Common  schools  number 
three  hundred,  and  all  are  doing  well. 

My  third  topic  under  the  head  of  industrial  education 
is  Kindergarten,  of  which  I have  spoken  at  some  length 
in  at  least  two  previous  reports,  and  I do  not  now  add 
anything  respecting  the  introduction  of  this  important 
branch  of  education  into,  or  rather  making  it  a prepara- 
tory annex  to  our  primary  school.  I will  only  say  that 
I believe  there  are  in  all  large  places  many  children  be- 
tween three  and  five  years  of  age,  whom  the  home  and 
street  life  are  so  impressing,  and  impressing  in  the 
wrong  direction,  that  the  task  of  the  primary  school  to 
impress  and  direct  them  in  the  right  way  is  rendered 
very  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Could 
these  children  be  properly  trained  at  an  early  age,  have 
their  minds  bent  in  the  right  direction,  I believe  our 
truant  laws  would  become  obsolete  through  disuse, 
because  truancy  would  not  exist.  The  evening  school 
would  not,  if  well  housed  and  taught,  lack  for  numbers, 
but  that  those  who  must  leave  the  day  school  would 
crowd  its  rooms,  and  attend  regularly,  that  boys  and 
girls  would  seek  skilled,  industrial  pursuits,  rather  than 
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clerkships  and  unskilled  labor,  for  a livelihood.  In 
other  words,  that  the  Kindergarten  really  lies  at  the 
foundation,  and  without  it  our  success  in  any  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  the  ultimate  object  of  which 
is  good  citizenship,  will  be  but  problematical. 

VIII.—FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

In  my  last  report,  I concluded  my  remarks,  under 
this  head,  in  the  following  words,  The.  subject  is  one 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  school  committees  in  many 
places,  and  is  likely  to  increase  that  attention  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  but,  the  diversit}^  and  positive- 
ness of  opinion  seems  to  be  such,  that  no  wide  spread 
change  is  likely  to  result  in  the  near  future.”  Less  than 
than  three  months  later,  March  2 2d,  the  Legislature 
enacted  a compulsory  statute,  whereby  all  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth  must  furnish  all  books  and 
other  appliances  free  to  all  pupils  in  all  grades  of  public 
schools.  This  law  became  operative  August  ist,  1884. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  speak  of  the' wisdom  of 
this  step,  and  I have  no  disposition  to  do  so.  That  the 
law  has  unified  public  opinion  in  any  degree  thus  far, 
may  well  be  doubted.  It  came  at  an  unfortunate  time, 
so  late  in  the  municipal  year,  that  few,  very  few  cities 
or  towns  could  make  any  appropriation  for  its  expendi- 
tures, and  the  consequent  overdraft  in  school  appro- 
priations is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  tax- 
payer. All  the  advantages,  such  as  promptness  of 
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supply,  diminished  cost  and  the  like,  that  have  ever 
been  claimed,  have  been  fully  realized.  It  has  imposed 
a burden  upon  the  teachers,  which  some  of  them  are 
ill  able  to  bear,  and  to  which  the  only  offset  is,  they 
have  no  more  investigations  as  to  the  pecuniary  ability 
of  parents,  the  tilling  of  orders  upon  this  office,  and  the 
dela3\s  incident  to  obtaining  books  under  the  old  system. 
The  burden  upon  this  office  has  been  borne  thus  far, 
and  can  only  be  borne  in  the  future,  b}^  neglecting  far 
more  important  work  in  this  line  of  supervision,  which 
is  the  more  legitimate  work  of  a superintendent  of 
schools.  And  yet,  I believe  the  law  will,  within  a 
brief  period  of  time,  so  commend  itself  to  all  classes  of 
our  citizens,  as  to  be  aquiesced  in  as  a permanent  factor 
in  school  legislation.  It  is  within  the  province  and 
duties  of  this  Board  to  provide  the  manner  and  means 
of  doing  the  work  required  in  premises.  The  cost, 
thus  far,  is  $3,979-39?  ^ts  shown  in  the  statement  of 
expenditures. 

IX.  —D  IS  CIPL INE. 

I see  no  wa}’  of  better  giving  the  key  to  the  excellent 
discipline  of  our  schools,  than  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing, bv  permission,  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  spent  some  two  weeks  in  our  schools,  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March.  ‘‘An  excellent  spirit 
seemed  to  animate  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
teachers  appeared  like  an  organized  body  of  co-work- 
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ers,  each  striving  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the 
schools,  their  methods  were  everywhere  calculated  to 
encourage  and  stimulate;  nowhere  unduly  to  repress, 
they  were  ennobled  by  their  work.  The  pupils  were 
industrious,  self-respecting  and  courteous.  At  the  close 
of  my  visits,  1 was  not  able  to  recall  a single  instance  of 
irritability  on  the  part  of  a teacher  or  pupil,  nor  an  act 
on  the  part  of  either  calculated  to  excite  such  a feeling. 
Here  are  conditions  which  give  assurance  that  the 
highest  ends  of  the  schools  will  be  reached;  not  only 
scholarship,  but  character  will  result.”  I will  add,  that  . 
for  more  than  two  years,  only  one  case  of  discipline 
involving  a controversy  between  teacher  and  parent  has 
come  to  my  official  notice. 

X.— PRIZES. 

In  1879,  Gilbert  E.  Hood,  Esq.,  for  many  years  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  offered  fifty  dollars  each  year  for 
five  years  to  provide  for  annual  prizes,  as  follows: 
Twenty  dollars  for  medals  not  more  than  two  in  any 
one  year,  to  those  pupils  of  the  graduating  class,  who 
on  the  whole  have  made  the  most  of  the  High  School 
course,  and  thirty  dollars  to  be  divided  into  prizes,  not 
more  than  three  in  any  one  year,  to  those  common 
schools,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  done  the  best  work 
for  the  year,  the  money  to  be  expended  for  pictures, 
books,  or  anything  useful  and  permanent  in  the  school. 
The  first  award  was  made  in  June,  1880,  the  fifth  and 
last,  in  June,  1884.  Mr.  Hood  then  renewed  his  offer 
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for  another  five  years,  which  was  accepted.  Early  in 
the  year  now  closing,  S.  M.  Fairfield,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
a graduate  of  our  High  School  in  1872,  and  of  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1876,  offered  ten  dollars  a year  for 
three  years,  to  be  expended  in  books,  as  a prize  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  who  may  have  made 
the  most  improvement  in  the  department  of  English 
literature,  during  the  High  School  course.  Also,  early 
in  the  3'ear,  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  formerly  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  but  now  of  Cambridge,  who  had 
taken  a lively  interest  in  the  introduction  of  sewing, 
offered  ten  dollars  each  year,  for  five  3^ears,  to  be 
divided  into  equal  prizes,  not  more  than  two  in  an3^  one 
year,  for  the  schools  which  ma3^  have  made  the  most 
marked  improvement  in  sewing  during  the  3xar,  the 
mone3^  to  be  expended  in  some  useful  ornament,  for  the 
rooms  of  such  schools.  The  Committee  accepted  the 
offers  of  Messrs.  Fairfield  and  Lawrence,  and  the  first 
awards  will  be  made  in  June,  1885.  I note  all  the  above 
with  pleasure,  as  showing  the  vital  interest  of  a former 
superintendent,  of  a former  pastor  in  the  cit3%  and  of  a 
former  pupil,  in  the  work  and  usefulness  of  our  schools. 

XI.— C ONCL  us  ION. 

I have  not  spoken  of  music  and  drawing  in  this  as  in 
previous  reports,  because  I have  nothing  to  add  con- 
cerning their  good  conduct;  nor  have  I spoken  of  the 
Parochial  and  Private  schools  for  a similar  reason,  and, 
because  in  both  cases,  the  limits  of  this  report  seemed 
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to  forbid  it  as  I wish,  with  your  permission,  to  publish  • 
the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee,  embodying  the 
amendments  made  since  the  last  edition  was  printed 
six  years  ago,  as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  I think 
the  work  of  the  Parochial  and  Private  schools  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  preceding  year. 
In  conclusion,  I think  we  may  look  with  a degree  of 
satisfaction  upon  the  work  of  the  closing  year.  I thank 
you  for  the  courteous  treatment  I have  received  at  your 
hands,  and  for  all  the  aid,  advice  and  sympathy  you 
have  so  willing  and  kindly  bestowed,  and  I commend 
our  schools  to  the  wisdom  and  watchcare  of  future 
School  Boards,  in  full  confidence  that  the  Giver  of  all 
good  will  grant  the  wisdom  needed  for  their  guidance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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APPENDIX. 

TABT.E  A.  ’’ 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Averag^e  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of  At- 
tendance. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

F irst 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

High...  ... 

190 

215 

178 

205 

171 

196 

96.62 

96.17 

Oliver 

7G9 

771 

670 

669 

643 

639 

95.90 

95.85 

Packard 

338 

374 

319 

356 

306 

342 

96.95 

96.07 

Franklin  . . . 

398 

413 

301 

318 

283 

299 

93.89 

93.99 

Pros}3ect  St..  . 

243 

210 

232 

195 

222 

185 

95.72 

94.84 

Storrow 

143 

195 

1.39 

182  1 

130 

173 

93.77 

94.94 

Walton  .... 

213 

182 

199 

171 

190 

164, 

95.64 

95.48 

Newbury  St.  . 

153 

148 

148 

141 

j 144 

136 

96.46 

96.30 

Harrington  . . 

•i20 

204 

198 

197 

191 

190 

96.47 

96.27 

Park  St 

247 

238 

209 

195 

198 

184 

94.75 

94.36 

Amesbury  St.. 

240 

226 

180 

179 

168 

166 

9.3.25 

93.25 

Hampshire  St.. 

241 

195 

186 

185 

197 

175 

94.56 

95.57 

Cross  St 

238 

195 

184 

185 

178 

180 

96.64 

97.04 

Washington  . . 

350 

356 

279 

294 

267 

281 

95.50 

95.61 

Lowell  St. . . . 

190 

184 

183 

179 

173 

171 

95.81 

95.34 

Warren  St. . . . 

226 

232 

182 

171 

169 

161 

92.89 

94.01 

Riverside  . . . . 

224 

220 

185 

170 

171 

158 

92.36 

93.09 

Saunders  . . . . 

300 

296 

247 

235 

232 

223 

93.98 

94.91 

Union  St 

223 

200 

185 

172 

175 

165 

94.60 

96.01 

Training  . . . . 

329 

315 

306 

301 

289 

285 

94.14 

95.14 
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REPORT  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER— 1884. 


Mr.  y.  L.  Brewster.,  Siiperinte^idejit  of  Schools: 

Sir: — The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Truant 
Officer  for  the  year  1884; 


DATE, 

1S84. 

No  of  Schools 
visited. 

No.  of  absences 
reported  by 
Teachers. 

No.  of  absences 
witliout  permis- 
sion of  parents. 

No.  of  second 
offences. 

No.  of  third 
offences. 

No.  of  pnrents 

or  guardians  no- 

tified. 

No.  returned  to 

scliool  from  the 

street. 

No.  of  Arrests. 

No.  of  prosecu- 

tions. 

! 

Ip 

January  .... 

190 

97 

^5 

3 

86 

22 

2 

3 

35 

February. . . 

189 

176 

i 18 

5 

138 

19 

I 

I 

25 

March 

207 

162 

28 

5 

146 

28 

5 1 

3 

34 

April 

119 

25 

5 

' 6 

108 

24 

2 ! 

1 

2 

17 

May 

204 

169 

41 

7 

137 

23 

3 : 

' 3 1 

; 1 

29 

June 

184 

121 

29 

4 

7 

97 

27 

' I : 

I 

22 

September  . 

259 

277 

68 

5 

* 

230 

#26 

1 7 

8 

1 1 

October  .... 

220 

142 

19 

I 

139 

19 

2 

: 3 

40 

November  . 

137 

100 

8 

I 

88 

7 

1 

16 

December. . 

221 

143 

18 

3 

128 

I 

1 

! 27 

T otal  . . 

1974 

1506 

269 

36 

31 

1297 

218 

24 

^5 

256 

RESULT  OF  PROSECUTIONS. 


Sent  to  Industrial  School 9 

Put  on  Probation 12 

Sent  to  State  Institutions 2 

Fined  in  Police  Court I 

Returned  to  Industrial  School 1 


Of  the  prosecutions,  23  were  for  truancy;  one  for 
violation  of  City  ordinance.  Owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  scarlet  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases,  during 
the  •past  year,  the  energies  of  the  Officer  have  been 
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severely  taxed  at  times.  There  have  been  reported  and 
investigated,  scarlet  fever,  diptheria,  and  other  diseases 
in  212  families.  Where  there  were  children  attending- 

O 

school,  living  in  those  families,  the  teachers  have  been 
notitied,  and  the  children  suspended,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  8,  Chap,  iv.,  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  R.  McGOWAN, 

Truant  Officer. 
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TABl.E  “ C.” 
ROLL  OF  TEACHERS. 


(G.  denotes  a Gram.,  M.  a Mid.,  and  P.  a Prim.  Grade.') 
I. — HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street  (opposite  Lawrence  Common.) 


1. 

Frank  P.  McGregor,  Master,  133  Haverhill  St., 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Science. 

’82 

$1,800 

2. 

A.  M.  Richardson,  Sub-Master,  87  Garden  St., 

Mathematics,  Lati7i  and  English. 

’79 

1,300 

6. 

John  S.  Frost,  171  Haverhill  St., 

Mathematics,  Ethics,  Lati)i  and  English. 

’83 

‘X)0 

3. 

Marj  A.  Newell,  49  Bradford  St., 

Latin  and  Greek. 

’66 

900 

5. 

Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  31  East  Haverhill  St.,  ’56-70 

Elocution,  English  I. it.,  French  and  German. 

900 

4. 

Ada  Lear,  82  Bradford  St., 

Latin  and  Greek. 

’74 

750 

8. 

Katharine  A.  O’Keefte,  148  Oak  St., 

Elocution , History  and  English. 

’73 

750 

7. 

Louisa  S.  Hally,  39  Manchester  St., 

Latin,  History,  Mathematics  and  English. 

’84 

600 

— 

Eugene  C.  Colby,  6 Albion  St., 

Draxving  1 also  Director  in  Eveni7ig  a7id  C0771.  Schools. 

’77 

1,400 

William  W.  Keays,  Melrose,  Mass., 

Music also  Director  i7i  C0771771071  Schools. 

II. — OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street,  (opposite  Lawrence  Common.) 

’75 

600 

Benjamin  F.  Dame,  Master,  Manchester, 

’85 

$1,800 

1. 

Anna  L.  Dyer,  1st  G.,  No.  Andover, 

’80 

550 

2. 

Charlotte  M.  Taylor,  2d  G.,  107  Garden  St., 

’65 

550 

3. 

Emily  J.  Danforth,  2d  and  5th  G.,  21  Orchard  St., 

’65 

550 

4. 

Mary  E.  Cook,  3d  G.,  Haverhill  Road,  Methuen, 

’61 

550 

5. 

Louisa  H.  Smith,  3d  G.,  5 Valley  St., 

’81 

550 

6. 

Sarah  J.  Austin,  4th  G.,  87  Jackson  St., 

’80 

500 

7. 

Alice  B.  Macdonald,  7th  G.,  461,  Haverhill  St., 

’83 

450 

8. 

Eva  F.  Ciiesley,  5th  G.,  203  Haverhill  St, 

’82 

500 

9. 

Charlotte  A.  Ham,  6th  G.,  203  Haverhill  St., 

’84 

500 

10. 

Edna  M.  Flint,  6th  G..  309  Essex  St., 

'83 

450 

11. 

Frederick  D.  Jordan,  Sub-Master,  5th  G.,  6 Pacific  Corp., 

’85 

900 

12. 

Ida  L.  Dawson,  7th  G.,  57  Newbury  St., 

’83 

450 

13. 

Harriet  B.  Burgess,  8tb  G.,  84,  Garden  St., 

’84 

500 

14. 

Ellen  J.  Cusack,  8th  G.,  19  Pine  St., 

’83 

5.50 

15. 

♦ Liela  M.  Lampaey,  8th  G.,  277  Haverhill  St., 

’83 

450 
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III. — PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

Parker  Street,  (between  Abbott  and  Bailey.) 

Room . 

Date. 

Salary. 

]. 

Fred  W.  Shattuck,  Master,  2d  and  3d  G.,  9 Valley  St., 

’84 

$1,200 

2. 

Ella  F.  Eastman,  4th  and  5th  G.,  57  Newbury  St., 

’80 

500 

3. 

Jessie  M.  Dunn,  6th  and  7th,  G.,  189  So.  Broadway 

’79 

550 

4. 

Teresa  G.  McCabe,  7th  and  8th  G.,  152  Water  St., 

’82 

450 

5. 

Lilian  E.  Larrabee,  1st  and  2d  M.,  40  Summer  St., 

’80 

450 

6. 

Sarah  W.  Proctor,  2d  and  3d  M.,  Ill,  Methuen  St., 

’82 

450 

7. 

Sarah  E.  Webster,  3d  and  4th  M.,  22,  Andover  St., 

’80 

450 

8- 

Margaret  G.  Scanlon,  4th  M.,  245,  Salem  St., 

’84 

400 

1. 

IV. — FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Franklin  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

Sarah  E.  Torrey,  Prin.,  5th  G.,  387  Lowell  St., 

’69 

700 

2. 

Jenet  C.  Nelson,  6th  G.,  294  Broadway 

’81 

450 

3. 

Helen  M.  Bean,  7th  G.,  365  Broadway 

’62 

500 

4. 

Emily  F.  Carlton,  8th  G.,  15  Lowell  St., 

’83 

500 

5. 

Dora  M.  Herold,  Ist,  2d  and  3d  M.,  58  Haverhill  St., 

’78 

450 

6. 

Mary  R.  Spalding,  3d  and  4th  M.,  36  E.  Haverhill  St., 

’84 

400 

7. 

Sarah  L.  Austin,  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  P.,  21  Bradford  St., 

’78 

450 

8. 

Nellie  E.  Smart,  5th  and  6th  P.,  63  Newbury  St., 

’83 

450 

V. — PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL. 


1. 

East  Haverhill  Street,  (corner  Prospect.) 
Julia  I.  Underhill,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  39  Prospest  St., 

’78 

550 

2. 

Mary  R.  S.  Collins,  3d  and  4th  P.,  110  E.  Haverhill  St, 

’74 

500 

3. 

Fanny  H.  Stratton,  5th  and  6th  P.,  125  High  St., 

’76 

500 

4. 

Vesta  E.  Shackford,  6th  P.,  63  Newbury  St., 

’84 

400 

VI. — STORROW  SCHOOL. 

High  Street  (near  Storrow  Park.) 

1.  Emma  F.  Hutchins,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  INI.,  E.  Haverhill  St.,  ’81  550  ■ 

2.  Hattie  B.  Collins,  3d  and  4th  M.,  110,  E.  Haverhill  St.,  ’78  450 

3.  Carrie  E.  Emerson,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  10  Valley  St.,  ’73  400 

4.  Margaret  A.  Batterbury,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P.,  73  Howard  St.,  ’84  400 

VH. — WALTON  SCHOOL. 

Methuen  Street  (corner  Newbury.) 


1. 

Lydia  P.  Stevens,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  44  Orchard  St., 

’64 

550 

2. 

Carrie  F.  Sylvester,  3d  and  4th  P.,  116  Haverhill  St., 

’82 

450 

3. 

Nellie  L.  Stocj^ard,  5th  P.,  14  Washington  Corp., 

’77 

450 

4. 

Fannie  S.  Lee,  6th  P.,  3P,E.  Haverhill  St, 

’59-78  ♦ 

500 
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VIII. — NEWBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Newburj  Street,  (corner  Newburj  Place.) 

Room.  Date.  Salary. 

1.  Aphia  C.  Eastman,  Prin.,  1st  M.,  103  Haverhill  St.,  ’56  $550 

2.  Alice  P.  Silvester,  2d  M.,  116  Haverhill  St,  ’84  400 

3.  Katherine  M.  Kenney,  3d  M.,  101  Oak  St.,  ’81  500 

4.  Alice  R.  Farnum,  4th  M.,  104  Garden  St.,  ’81  450 

IX. — HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Street,  (corner  Elm.) 

1.  Mary  L.  Fielding,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  44  Summer  St.,  ’72  550 

2.  Susan  C.  Morrison,  3d  and  4th  P. , 3 Jackson  Court,  ’57  450 

3.  Leslie  Dana,  5th  P.,  7 E.  Haverhill  St.,  ' ’76  450 

4.  Florence  D.  Hall,  6th  P.,  44  Orchard  St.,  ’84  400 

X. — PARK  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Park  Street,  (between  Lexington  and  Trenton.) 

1.  Georgia  Patterson,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  110  Summer  St.,  ’77  550 

2.  Mary  A.  Hamilton,  3d  and  4th  M.,  71  Berkeley  St.,  ’70  450 

3.  Elizabeth  A.  Harding,  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  P.,  15  Charles  St.,  ’80  450 

4.  Elizabeth}.  Callahan,  5th  and  6th  P.,  117  Oak  St.,  ’82  450 

XI. — AMESBURY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Amesbury  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

1.  Mary  E.  Abercrombie,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  108  Haverhill  St.  ’81  550 

2.  Martha  A.  Nelson,  3d  and  4th  P.,  294  Broadway,  ’84  400 

3.  Adelaide  Thomas,  4th  and  5th  P.,  169  Haverhill  St.,  ’66-’78  450 

4.  Mary  J.  Caviny,  6th  P.,  135  Oak  St.,  ’82  450 

XII. — HAMPSHIRE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

(Junction  Hampshire  and  Pine.) 

1.  Fanny  A.  Reed,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  Methuen,  ’58  550 

2.  Kate  L.  Conway,  3d  and  4th  P.,  1 Tremont  St.,  ’77  450 

3.  Ellen  E.  Durrell,  4th  and  5th  P.,  12  Bradford  St.,  ’67  500 

4.  Anna  S.  Lane,  6th  P.,  16  Greenwood  St.,  ’80  450 

XIII. — CROSS  ST.  SCHOOL. 

(Between  Cross  and  Franklin  Streets.) 

1.  Frances  K.  Lamprey,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  277  Haverhill  St.,  ’77  550 

2.  Josephine  L.  Chase,  3d  and  4th  M.,  25  Morton  St.,  ’82  450 

3.  Isabel  H.  Pratt,  1st,  2d  and  3dP.,  127  Franklin  St.,  ^ ’55  450 

4.  Lucy  A.  Richardson,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P.,  63  Lowell  St.,  ’78  450 
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XIV. — WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Manchester  Street  (corner  Washington.) 

Room. 

Date. 

Salary. 

1. 

Pamelia  J.  Ladd,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  49  Bradford  St., 

’67. 

$600 

2. 

Mary  R.  McCarthy,  3d  and  5th  M.,  354,  Elm  St., 

’83 

450 

3. 

Katharine  G.  Flemming,  1st  and  2d  P.,  80  Willow  St., 

’82 

450 

4. 

Carrie  R.  Hardy,  3d  and  4th  P.,  Methuen, 

’80 

450 

5. 

Gi'ace  Wadsworth,  5th  and  6th  P.,  65  Tremont  St., 

’84 

400 

6. 

Eva  Kershaw  Whittier,  6th  P.,  391  Broadway, 

’80 

450 

1. 

XV. — LOWELL  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street,  (corner  of  Lowell.) 

Sara  E.  Holt,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  292  Lowell  St., 

’78 

550 

2. 

Mary  A.  Dame,  3d  and  4th  M.,  150  Broadway, 

’73 

450 

3. 

Florence  E.  Griffin,  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  P.,  16  Valley  St., 

’78 

450 

4. 

Georgianna  V.  Sullivan,  5th  and  6th  P.,  153  Newbury  St., 

’83 

450 

1. 

XVI. — WARREN  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street,  (corner  West  Essex.) 

Marj’^  D.  Torrey,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  387  Lowell  St, 

’75 

550 

2. 

Gertrude  A.  Rodliff,  3d  and  4th  P. , 25  Morton  St., 

’82 

450 

3. 

Ellen  J.  Sullivan,  5th  and  6th  P.,  221,  Hampshire  St., 

’82 

450 

4. 

Mary  Etta  Webster,  6th  P. , 385,  Broadway, 

’83 

400 

1. 

XVII. — RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

School  Street,  (corner  Doyle.) 

Ellen  F.  Reed,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  340  Water  St., 

’78 

550 

2. 

Alice  M.  Smith,  3d  and  4th  M.,  554  Haverhill  St., 

’84 

400 

3. 

Annie  F.  McDermott,  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  P.,  McFarlin  Court,  ’81 

450 

4. 

Anna  J.  Bradshaw,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P. , 36  Warren  St, 

’83 

400 

1. 

XVIII. — SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

So.  Broadway,  (near  Andover  Street.) 

Julia  P.  Tomkins,  Prin.,  1st  P.,  13  South  St., 

’66 

600 

2. 

Martha  A.  Doyle,  2d  P. , 64  Lowell  Road, 

’69 

450 

3. 

Jennie  C.  Bartlett,  3rd  P.,  30Amesbury  St., 

’83 

450 

4. 

Alice  M.  Ricker,  4th  and  5th  P. , 206  So.  Broadway, 

’74 

450 

5. 

Mary  Moulton,  5th  and  6th  P.,  165  So.  Broadway, 

’81 

450 

6. 

Katharine  A.  Hearn,  6th  P.,  84  Oak  St., 

’82 

450 

]. 

XIX. — UNION  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Andover  Street,  (corner  of  So.  Union.) 
Agnes  D.  McKay,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  57  Andover  St., 

’68 

550 

2. 

Mary  A.  Kehoe,  3d  and  4th  P. , 151  Chestnut  St., 

’82 

450 

3. 

Ellen  L.  Toye,  5th  and  6th  P.,  1 Bunker  Hill  St., 

’82 

450 

4. 

Carrie  J.  Pingree,  6th  P.,  43  Andover  St., 

’81 

450 
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XX. — TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Oak  Street,  (rear  Oliver  School.) 

Room.  Date.  Salary. 

Lilly  P.  Shepard,  Principal,  5 Valley  Street,  79  $1  100 

Janet  G.  Hutchins,  Asst.  Principal,  84  Garden  St.  ’83  650 

SUB  TEACHERS. 

(Frances  M.  Robbins,  1st  and  2d  M.,  3 Prospect  St.  150 

1 -I  Agnes  C.  O’Sullivan,  137  Lawrence  St.  100 

( Honora  A.  Driscoll,  40  Stafford  St.  ‘ 

( Alice  F.  Sherman,  3d  M.,  60  Newbury  St.  150 

2 Arthemus  E.  Ray,  35  Union  St.  100 

( Frances  E.  Manney,  422  Lowell  St.  

( Anna  Eastham,  4th  M.,  33  Woodland  St.  150 

3 -I  Aseneath  I.  Babb,  7 Abbott  St.  100 

( Bridget  A.  Halley,  351  Oak  St.  ' 

r Annie  T.  Mooers,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P. , 75  Newbury  St.  150 

4 4 Cora  B.  McDuffee,  19  Green  St.  100 

(Susan  G.  Cartar,  3 Fulton  St.  

( Ellen  A.  Larrabee,  3d,  4th  and  5th  P.,  169  Haverhill  St.  150 

5 -I  Louise  M.  Leonard,  295  Essex  St.  100 

( Hannah  C.  Garvey,  358  Hampshire  St.  

(Florence  Smith,  6th  P. , 553  Haverhill  St.  150 

6 \ Mable  L.  Cate,  124  High  St.  100 

( Mary  E.  Corcoran,  329  Oak  St.  

SEWING  FOR  GIRLS  OF  MIDDLE  GRADES. 

Wards  1,  2 and  6,  Maria  F.  Black,  173  Jackson  St.,  ’84  350 

Wards  3,  4 and  5,  Mary  E.  Flemming,  80  Willow  St.,  ’84  350 


CALENDAR. 

The  School  year  consists  of  two  terms  of  twenty-one  (J.'’jue7jty  net')  weeks 
each.  The  first  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  the 
second  term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

High  School: — Every  w^eek  day,  except  Saturday,  from  8.15  A.  m to  1.00 

p.  M. 

Common  Schools: — 8.15  to  11.15  A.  m.,  and  1.45  to  3.45  p.  m. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas,  (and  the  half  next  day  preceding),  Washington’s  birthday, 
Fast  Day  and  Memorial  Day. 

RECESSES. 

The  week  in  which  occurs  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  that  in  which 
occurs  May  Ist. 

VACATIONS. 

One  week  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  from  Saturday  next  preceding 
July  4th  to  the  Saturday  before  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
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TABLE 


COURSE  OR  STUDr. 


Note  1.  The  following  is  the  proposed  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  this  city  for  the  entire  thirteen  years  of  the  public  school 
course.  The  schools  are  now  working  very  nearly  on  this  course,  but  it 
will  need  a few  minor  changes  before  it  is  adopted  as  the  authorized 
course. 

Note  2.  For  the  common  schools  the  course  is  given  in  year  grades  ; 
the  teachers  are  expected  to  divide  the  work  for  their  half-year  classes, 
as  may  seem  feasible  and  equitable  on  consultation  with  principals  and 
Superintendent. 

Note  3.  Any  text-book  mentioned  once  or  more  is  to  be  continued 
until  another  on  the  same  subject  takes  its  place,  or  until  the  subject  is 
completed. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

3th  and  5th  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  from 
1 to  10.  Use  of  signs.  Arabic  and  Roman  characters  from  1 to  10, 

Language.  Object  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

Reading.  From  blackboard  and  chart.  Franklin  First  Reader,  and 
two  Supplementary  First  Readers. 

Spelling.  Sounds  of  letters.  Alphabetic  names  to  be  learned.  Words 
in  Franklin  First  Reader  to  be  written  and  spelled  by  sound , also  by 
letter  from  memory. 

Writing.  Small  letters,  i,  u,  n,  m,  x,  v,  w,  c,  e.  Capitals,  A and  T, 

Music.  The  scale  ascending  and  descending.  By  rote  the  songs  and 
exercises  to  page  14  of  the  First  Music  Reader,  and  by  note  to  page  7. 

Drawing.  Learn  lines — horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  parallel ; also 
square,  oblong,  angles  and  triangles.  Draw  straight  and  curved  line  ex- 
ercises, where  lines  are  divided  into  two,  three  and  four  equal  parts  from 
blackboard  and  dictation.  Learn  to  test  with  pencil. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Aith  and  ^rd  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  to 
50.  Addition  of  simple  columns  correctly  to  less  than  100. 

Language.  Work  of  the  first  year  widened  and  extended.  Use  of 
written  language  commenced.  Attention  given  to  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  First  Readers  and  the  Franklin 
Second  Reader. 

Spelling.  Words  in  two  Supplementary  Readers  and  the  Franklin 
Second,  orally  and  written. 

Writing.  Remaining  small  letters  and  A,  N,  M,  T,  F,  be  analytically 
taught. 

Music.  Review  and  use  of  chart  to  page  17.  Two  or  more  rote 
songs.  Dotation  or  blackboard  exercises  daily. 

Drawing.  Draw  the  circle;  straight  and  curved  line  exercises  from 
blackboard,  dictation  and  memory.  Review  the  work  of  the  previous 
grade.  Original  design  by  repetition.  Drawing  from  objects. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

2nd  and  \ St  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  White’s  Primary.  Num- 
bers developed  to  144,  Multiplication  Tables  completed.  Reading  and 
Writing  of  Numbers  not  exceeding  1,000,000,  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion . Pupils  made  familiar  with  3,  etc. 

Language.  To  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  primary  course 
that  pupils  will  be  able  to  use  all  common  words  in  sentences,  and  to 
compose  and  write  correctly  descriptions  of  common  things. 

Geography.  To  be  commenced  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the 
Middle  Grades,  such  as  learning  the  points  of  compass,  the.  map  of  the 
school  rooms;  also' of  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 
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Reading.  Four  Supplementary  Second  Readers. 

Spelling.  Words  from  the  Readers  used,  written  and  spelled  orally. 

Writing.  Remaining  capital  letters  ; ruled  paper  used. 

Music.  The  use  of  chart  to  page  37.  Dictation  or  blackboard  exer- 
cises daily. 

Drawing.  Review  the  work  of  previous  grades.  Draw  the  Ellipse 
and  Oval.  Exercises  from  blackboard,  dictation  and  memory,  using  cir- 
cular, elliptical  and  ovoid  curves.  Original  designs  by  repetition  about  a 
centre.  Symmetry  (page  204  Manuel).  Drawing  from  objects. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

MJi  and  Zrd  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (by  dictation), 
Mental  (Eaton’s)  Notation  completed,  Multiplication,  Short  Division. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
The  oral  and  written  work  of  the  primaries  continued  and  extended. 
Letter  writing  commenced. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary  commenced  and  one-third  the  work 
completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Third  and  a Supplementary  Reader. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  20  pages ; also  spell  from  reading 
books. 

Writing.  Books  No.  1 and  2.  (Short  course.) 

Music.  Second  National  Music  Reader,  to  page  34.  Practice  with 
scale  names,  pitch  name,  syllables  and  words.  Singing  and  writing  at 
dictation. 

Drawing.  First  term:  Drawing  Book,  No.  2 ; teachers  use  Manual, 
Parti.  Second  term  : Blank  Book;  teachers  use  Guide,  No.  1. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

2nd  and  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (Fish  Robinson’s) 
and  Eaton’s  Mental  continued.  Long  Division.  Multiplication  and 
Division,  by  10,  100,  1,000,  etc. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
Letter  and  Composition  writing. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary,  second  third  of  the  work. 

Reading.  Four  Supplementary  Third  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book,  to  page  45. 

Writing.  Books  2 and  3.  (Short  course.) 

Music.  Chromatic  Scale.  Ascending  and  descending  scales  and 
songs  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  A and  E.  Singing  and  writing  at  dicta- 
tion. 

Drawing.  First  term — Book,  No.  3 ; Manuel,  Part  II.  Second 
term — Blank  Book;  Guide,  No.  2. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

8<A  and  1th  (Grammar  (Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  and  Mental. 
C.  G.  D. — L.  C.  M.,  and  Common  Fractions. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
An  advance  on  the  course  of  oral  and  written  work  of  the  Middle 
schools,  particularly  letter  writing  and  composition. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary  completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fourth,  Parts  1.  and  II. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  70  pages. 

Writing.  No.  2 completed. 

Music.  Review  of  Chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  with 
one  or  more  songs  in  each  key.  Practice  scales  and  songs  in  F and  B 
flat,  also  in  E flat  and  A flat.  Dictation  and  blackboard  exercises. 

Drawing.  Books  3 and  4. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR. 

^th  and  bth  Grammar  Gh'ades.  Arithmetic.  Decimals,  Denominate 
Numbers  and  Measurements 


Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Lessons.  The  course  of  oral  and 
written  work  completed.  Nomenclature.  Definitions  of  terms.  First 
use  of  text  books  by  pupils. 


Geography.  Swiuton’s  Grammar  School,  one-third  the  work. 


Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Fourth  Readers. 

Spelling,  Word  Book  to  page  111. 

Writing.  Book  3 completed. 

Music.  Third  National  Music  Reader.  Three  part  songs  in  all  the 
keys. 

Drawing.  Books  5 and  6. 


EIGHTH  YEAR. 

\th  and  3d  Grammar  Gh'ades.  Arithmetic.  Four  cases  of  Percent 
atJ-e,  Trade,  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission,  Insurance,  Taxes 
Duties  or  Customs,  and  review  Measurements.  Interest;  problems  in 
Interest,  Compound  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Partial  Payments,  Stocks, 
Exchange,  Equation  of  Payments. 

Language.  First  term — Analysis  and  Parsing  of  simple,  complex 
and  compound  sentences.  Second  term — Selections,  Lessons,  6,  7 and 
36,  Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 


Geography.  Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  second  third  of  work  com- 
pleted. 
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History.  Iligginson’s  United  States,  half  the  work. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fifth,  200  pages. 

Spelling.  Word  Book,  to  page  140. 

Writing.  Numbers  4 and  5 completed. 

Music.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Major  and  minor  scales.  Two  and 
three  part  songs  in  all  the  keys. 

Drawing.  Books  7 and  8. 


NINTH  YEAR. 

'^nd  and  \st  Grammar  Gh'ades.  Arithmetic.  Completed  and  re- 
viewed. 

Language.  Swinton’s  English  Grammar.  Analysis  and  Parsing  of 
difficult  selections,  with  the  laws  applied.  First  term — Selections,  Les- 
sons 3,  8 and  50,  Exercises  61  and  47  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  Second 
term — Selections,  Lessons  10,  55,  53,  59  and  107  Franklin  Fifth 
Reader 

Geography.  Completed  and  Reviewed. 

History.  United  States  History  completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fifth  Reader  completed.  Supplementary  Read- 
ings. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  completed  and  reviewed. 

Writing.  Book  6 and  11. 

Music.  Two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Review  of  scales  and 
keys. 

Drawing.  Books  9 and  10,  with  natural  objects. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

TENTH,  ELEVENTH,  TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEETH  I'EARS. 

I.  ENGLISH  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Algebra,  American  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  English 
Ancient  History,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Book-keeping,  American  Literature  and  Rhetoric, 
Physiology,  Arithmetic,  Physics,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Third  Tear.  Geometry,  English  Literature,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Music  and  Drawing. 

Fourth  Year.  English  Literature,  Logic,  Astronomy,  Ethics,  Geology, 
Music  and  Drawing. 


II.  CLASSICAL  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  Cassar,  English, 
Ancient  History,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Geometry,  Caesar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons, 
Arithmetic,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Third  Year.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Virgil,  Greek  Reader,  Greek  and 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Fourth  Year.  Chemistry,  Physics,  PVench,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Homer 
and  Herodotus,  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Music  and 
Drawing. 

III.  MIXED  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

Same  as  the  English  Course,  except  that  Latin  has  the  place  of 
History,  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Geology.  French 
may  be  taken  for  the  last  two  years  of  either  of  the  above  four  yeais’ 
courses  in  place  of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Geology. 

IV.  ENGLISH  COURSE.  (tWO  YEARS.) 

Identical  with  the  first  two  years  of  the  English  Course,  also  includ- 
ing a brief  course  in  Chemistry  the  second  year. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1885. 

REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.30  P.  M. 

HON.  JAMES  R.  SIMPSON,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

HON.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice-Chairman. 

MEMBERS : 

Ter7n  Expires^  18S7.  Ter^n  Expires  1886.  Term  Expires  188^. 

WARD  ONE.  WARD  THREE.  WARD  FIVE. 

John  R.  Rollins,  Francis  J.  Rowan,  Charles  Wainwright, 

Robert  A.  McAyeal,  Daniel  F.  McCarthy.  William  E.  Wolcott. 

WARD  TWO.  WARD  FOUR.  WARD  SIX.  • 

William  L.  Thompson,  Geo.  E.  Chickering,  Caleb  Saunders, 
William  A.  Keleher.  Charles  C.  Talbot.  Michael  A.  McCormick. 
5 TA NDING  C OMMITTEES  : 

Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Chickering,  McAyeal  and  Thompson. 
Music. — Messrs.  Rollins,  Keleher  and  McCormick. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Saunders,  Wainwright,  Rowan,  Rollins  and  Thomp- 
son. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  Rowan,  Talbot  and  McAyeal. 

Evening  Schools  and  Dratving. — Messrs.  McCarthy,  Wainwright  and 
McAyeal. 

High  School  and  Normal  Depart7ne7it  of  Tramhig  School. — Messrs. 
Saunders,  Chickering,  Rowan,  Rollins,  Wolcott,  Talbot  and  Thompson. 

Gra77imar  School. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Keleher,  Wainwright,  McCormick, 
McCarthy,  Saunders  and  McAyeal. 

MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Storrow  and  Walton  Schools. — Messrs.  Rollins,  and 
McAyeal. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington,  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools — 
Messrs.  Keleher  and  Thompson. 

Park  Street,  Amesbuiw  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools — Messrs. 
Rowan  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin,  Cross  Street,  and  Washington  Schools — Messrs.  Chickering  and 
Talbot. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street,  and  Riverside  Schools — Messrs.  Wainwright 
and  Wolcott. 

Saunders,  Packard,  and  Union  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Saunders  and 
McCormick. 

SECRETARr  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171,  Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours:  School  days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and 
4 p.  m.  Every  Saturday,  4 to  5 p.m. 
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RULES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


OF  THE 

CITY  OF  LAWRENCE. 


CHAP.  I. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  School  Committee  is  constituted  in  accordance 
with  the  City  Charter,  and  consists  of  the  Mayor,  who 
is  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  two  persons 
from  each  ward.  The  Committee  thus  constituted  has 
the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  public  schools,  and 
appoints  from  their  number,  or  otherwise,  a Secretary, 
who  is,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  Com- 
mittee, Superintendent  of  Schools;  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  Secretary  is  determined  by  the  School 
Committee. 

CHAP.  II. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD. 

I.  The  meeting  for  organization  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  January,  at  7-30 
o’clock,  p.  M.  In  case  of  any  failure  to  meet  at  the 
time,  the  Mayor  shall  cause  a meeting  for  organization, 
to  be  called  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
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2.  The  first  business  after  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries, shall  be  the  election  of  a member  of  the  School 
Committee,  Secretary  pro  teui,  who  shall  serve  until  a 
permanent  Secretary  is  elected  by  ballot,  who  shall  be 
ex-ojficio  Superintendent  of  Schools.  They  shall  also 
appoint  a Vice-Chairman  to  preside  in  the  absence  of 
the  Mayor,  an  Advisory  and  Auditing  Committee,  a 
standing  Sub-Committee  on  each  School,  on  the  Even- 
ing Schools,  on  Drawing  and  Writing,  on  Music,  and 
on  Text  Books. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
time  of  his  election. 

CHAP.  III. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

SECTION  I — CHAIRMAN. 

1.  The  Chairman  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  a 
presiding  officer. 

2.  He  shall  appoint  all  committees,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  not  especially  provided  for,  nor  otherwise 
directed  by  the  Board. 

3.  He  may  also  direct  the  Secretary  to  call  a special 
meeting  whenever  he  ma}^  deem  it  expedient. 

SECTION  II — SECRETARY. 

I.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  charge  of  the 
records,  and  of  all  papers  of  the  Board,  and  shall  keep 
a full  and  fair  record  of  all  its  transactions;  all  of  which 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the 
Board. 
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2.  He  shall  notify  each  stated  or  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  least  one  day  previous  to  such  meeting; 
shall  notify  the  chairman  of  every  Committee  appointed, 
stating  the  commission  and  names  of  the  members 
associated  with  him;  shall  call  extra  meetings  of  the 
Board,  under  the  direction  of  its  chairman,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  advisory  committee;  shall  notify  in- 
structors elect,  of  their  appointment,  and  give  such 
other  notices  as  the  Board  may  direct. 


SECTION  III — SUPERINTENDENT. 

I.  He  shall  act  under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
the  Board,  and  under  its  direction  shall  have  the  super- 
vision of  the  school  lands,  houses,  apparatus  and  books. 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  exercise  a personal  supervision 
over  all  the  schools,  and  to  see  that  the  prescribed 
studies  are  carefully  pursued,  and  the  best  methods  of 
discipline  are  maintained;  for  which  purpose  he  may 
exercise  the  full  power  and  authority  of  the  Board, 
enforcing  and  carrving  into  full  effect  its  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders,  in  relation  to  discipline  and  instruction. 
He  shall  exert  his  personal  influence  to  secure  as 
general  and  regular  attendance  as  possible.  He  shall 
endeavor  to  raise  the  character  of  every  school,  keep- 
ing himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  ma}'  be,  with  the 
general  progress  of  education,  and  shall  make  it  an 
object  of  paramount  interest  to  procure  for  the  schools 
teachers  of  the  best  qualifications. 
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2.  Whenever  the  principal  teacher  in  any  school  shall 
report  to  the  Superintendent  that  the  conduct  of  a pupil, 
either  in  or  out  of  school,  is  such  that  his  example  is 
injurious  to  the  other  pupils,  he  shall  examine  the  case 
without  delay,  and  if  in  his  opinion,  the  pupil  has  been 
duly  admonished,  he  may  suspend  such  pupil  from  the 
school,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board. 

3.  The  Superintendent  ma}^,  in  case  of  necessity, 
grant  to  teachers  leave  of  absence  for  periods  not 
exceeding  four  weeks  in  length,  and  employ  a suitable 
substitute  during  such  absence;  and  such  substitute 
shall  be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  chap.  iv.  sec.  19, 
He  shall  also  temporarily  provide  a supply  for  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur,  until  action  shall  be  had  upon 
the  case  by  the  Board. 

4.  The  Superintendent  may  grant  to  each  teacher 
leave  of  absence  for  one  day  in  each  term,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting,  under  his  direction,  other  schools,  and 
at  such  times  may  either  close  the  school  of  the  absent 
teacher,  or  employ  a substitute. 

5.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  aid  the  Board  in  the 
examination  of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  exercise  a general  supervision  over  all  examinations 
for  promotion  from  one  school  grade  to  another. 

6.  No  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  any  school  except 
during  the  first  week  of  each  term,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Superintendent,  who  may  permit  a 
pupil  to  enter  any  school  for  which  he  may  be  qualified. 
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at  an}^  time  during  a term,  and  may  give  permission  to 
a pupil  residing  in  one  district  to  attend  school  in 
another,  providing,  in  his  judgment,  it  shall  not  be  to 
the  inconvenience  of  such  school. 

7.  Whenever  a pupil  in  any  school  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  his  class,  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  may  place  such  pupil  in  a class 
more  nearly  corresponding  to  his  attainments,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Board. 

8.  The  Superintendent  shall  give  the  members  of 
each  sub-committee  all  the  information  they  may  desire 
relating  to  their  particular  department,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  be  present  at  their  meetings. 
He  shall  make  a verbal  report  at  each  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board,  of  the  schools  visited  during  the  month, 
giving  the  general  condition  of  each,  and  shall  make  a 
report  in  writing  to  the  Board,  containing  information 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  suggestions 
for  their  improvement,  whenever  the  Board  so  require; 
a general  report  shall  be  prepared  by  him  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year. 

9.  All  bills  for  the  expenses  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment must  be  presented  to  the  Superintendent,  and  he 
shall  examine  them,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  any  item  that,  in  his  opinion,  needs  especial  notice. 
Bills  for  the  salary  of  persons  in  the  regular  employ  of 
the  Board  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
all  bills  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  or  to  the 
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Auditing  Committee,  for  examination,  and  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Superintendent,  after  approval,  to  the 
City  Auditor,  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee  on 
Accounts. 

10.  He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  keep  such  office  hours — of  which  due 
notice  shall  be  given — as  the  Board  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  rooms  of  the  Board  shall  be  his  office,  and 
also  the  general  depository  of  the  books  and  papers  of 
the  School  Department.  He  shall  prescribe  forms  for 
record  books,  returns  of  school  statistics,  and  for  all 
blanks  and  cards  used  in  the  schools.  He  shall  furnish 
to  the  order  of  the  teachers  all  necessary  blanks, 
registers,  and  blank  books,  and  text  books  for  their  use. 
He  shall  have  authority  to  cause  all  such  repairs  to  be 
made  as  are  immediately  needed,  either  for  the  school 
houses  or  furniture. 

11.  He  shall  call  together  the  teachers  whenever  he 
deems  it  advisable,  and  once,  at  least,  in  each  term,  in 
order  that  they  may  interchange  their  views  on  the 
various  points  of  instruction  and  discipline. 


SECTION  IV, — STANDING  SUB-COMMITTEES. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  general  duty  of  each  standing 
sub-committee  to  advise  with,  and  assist  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  for  which  such 
sub-committee  may.  have  been  appointed. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sub-committees  to  visit 
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the  schools  to  which  the}’  may  be  appointed,  at  least 
once  each  term,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
condition  thereof  and  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
teacher. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Superintendent  in  reference  to 
all  matters  relating  to  the  schools,  whenever  he  may 
seek  their  advice  or  assistance. 

CHAP.  IV. 

TEACHERS. 

1.  The  teachers  shall  be  elected  annually,  in  the 
month  of  June,  for  the  School  Year  commencing  the 
following  September.  The  Superintendent  shall  notify 
each  teacher  of  his  election,  stating  salary,  location,  &c., 
in  writing.  Each  teacher  shall  signify  his  acceptance 
of  the  position  and  salary  in  the  same  manner,  within 
twenty  days  after  said  election,  otherwise  the  position 
shall  be  considered  vacant.  Either  party  to  the  con- 
tract may  annul  it  before  the  commencement  of  service, 
or  at  the  end  of  any  school  month,  by  giving  four 
weeks’  notice,  but  not  otherwise. 

2.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
time  of  their  election,  but  they  may  be  varied  by  the 
Board  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

3.  All  new  teachers  shall  pass  a probation  of  three 
months  from  the  time  of  entering  upon  their  duties,  be- 
fore their  election  shall  be  fully  ratified. 
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4.  In  commencing  and  dismissing  their  schools, 
teachers  shall  punctually  observe  the  prescribed  hours 
for  so  doing;  though  this  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  retention  of  a pupil  for  a time  after  school, 
in  case  of  unfaithfulness. 

5.  The  teachers  shall,  each  morning,  open  their 
schools  with  devotional  exercises,  including,  at  least,  the 
reading  of  a portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  simultaneous 
repetition,  by  both  teachers  and  pupils^  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer. 

6.  The  teachers  shall  prepare  themselves  to  instruct 
their  several  classes  faithfully,  impartially,  and  effectual- 
ly; and  in  all  subjects  or  methods  based  upon  reason, 
they  shall  present  the  reason  with  the  subject  or  method, 
and  make  every  endeavor  to  develope  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  the  pupils;  and  all  instruction  shall  be  made 
practical  b}'  showing  to  the  pupils  distinctly,  the  various 
applications  that  may  be  made  of  the  knowledge  they 
are  acquiring  at  school  to  the  common  acts  and  business 
of  life;  and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  pupils  the}^  are 
required  to  strive  to  impress  upon  them,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  great  importance  of  personal  application 
and  perseverance  in  their  studies. 

7.  The  teachers  are  also  required  to  give  promin- 
ence to  the  inculcation  of  morality  and  virtue,  teaching 
their  pupils  to  cultivate  habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness, 
and  of  good  order,  and  to  avoid  idleness,  truancy,  false- 
hood, deceit,  and  profane  and  indecent  language. 
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conforming  their  influence  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  words  following,  of  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth : It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President, 

Professors  and  Tutors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  several  Colleges,  and  of  all  Preceptors,  and 
Teachers  of  Academies,  and  all  other  instructors 
of  youths  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care 
and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a 
sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  foundation  of  human 
society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a republican  consti- 
tution is  founded;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their 
ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a clear  understand- 
i ing  of  the  tendency  of  the  above  mentioned  virtues  to 
I preserve  and  perfect  a republican  constitution,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote 
their  future  happiness,  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  opposite  vices.” — General  Statutes^ 
chap.  sec.  ly. 

8.  They  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  avoid  corporal 
punishment,  using  it  only  as  the  last  resort;  and  when- 
ever its  infliction  becomes  necessary,  they  shall  make  a 
memorandum  of  the  offence,  the  name  and  age  of  the 
offender,  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  punishment,  and 
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whether  it  was  inflicted  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
oflence,  and  transmit  the  memorandum  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, whenever  he  desires  it. 

9.  For  violent  or  gross  opposition  to  authority,  a 
principal  teacher  may  suspend  a pupil,  but  the  case 
must  forthwith  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent  for 
ultimate  decision. 

10.  Whenever  the  conduct  of  any  pupil,  in  or  out 
of  school,  becomes  injurious  to  the  good  order  of  the 
school,  or  the  morals  or  the  subordination  of  the  pupils, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  said  pupil  to 
report  the  case  to  the  Superintendent. 

11.  It  is  also  required  of  the  teachers  to  exercise  a 
strict  supervision  over  their  school  buildings,  furniture, 
books  and  premises,  to  guard  them  from  injury,  and  at 
the  close  of  school  each  day  they  shall  personally  see 
that  the  doors,  windows  and  gates  are  proper  l}^ 
fastened. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  to  attend 
to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  their  school 
rooms;  and  such  means  shall  be  used  at  recess^  at 
the  close  of  the  school  both  in  summer  and  vjintei; 
as  shall  effectually  change  the  air  in  the  rooms. 

13.  The  teachers  shall  immediately  give  notice  to 
the  Superintendent  of  all  repairs  and  supplies  that  may 
be  needed,  of  any  depredations  that  may  be  committed 
upon  school  property,  or  of  additional  securit}'  neces- 
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sary  to  the  same,  and  also  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of 
janitors  in  performing  their  duties. 

14.  In  case  of  the  sickness  of  a teacher,  or  other 
unavoidable  detention  from  school,  such  teacher  shall 
give  immediate  information  to  the  Superintendent,  and 
if  the  absence  continues  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  it  shall  be  reported  b}’  the  vSuperintendent  to  the 
Committee. 

15.  No  teacher  shall  admit  any  pupil  from  anotner 
district,  without  permission  from  the  Superintendent. 

16.  Each  principal  teacher  shall  promptly  fill  all  the 
blanks  in  the  school  register,  which  shall  be  kept  open 
for  the  inspection  of  visitors;  and  shall  also,  on  or 
before  the  close  of  each  term,  furnish  the  Superin- 
tendent with  a written  statement  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  for  the  term,  the  average  number  belonging, 
the  a\'erage  attendance,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
together  with  a statement  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  school,  and  of  any  special  characteristics  that  may 
exist,  and  such  other  statistics  of  the  school  as  he  may 
desire. 

17.  All  teachers  acting  as  principals  shall  keep  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  in  their  schools  belonging  to  the 
City,  and  preserve  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Board, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  items  of  attendance,  shall 
report  to  the  Superintendent  the  number  and  condition 
of  these  books. 

18.  All  teachers  acting  as  principals  shall  keep  th 
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Superintendent  fully  informed  of  all  matters  affecting 
the  character  and  welfare  of  their  schools;  shall  afford 
ever}'  facility  for  the  purpose  of  examination;  and  shall 
render  all  needful  assistance  to  the  Superintendent  and 
to  Committees  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  They  shall  also  report  to  the  Superintendent 
any  case  of  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  failure  of 
any  teacher  in  their  schools  to  perform  his  or  her  duties 
in  a faithful  and  satisfactory  manner. 

19.  Whenever  any  teacher  is  absent,  the  salary  of 
such  teacher  shall  cease  during  such  absence,  and  the 
substitute  shall  be  paid  by  the  City,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  substitute  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  as  is 
paid  new  teachers  in  the  same  position. 

20.  In  the  schools  where  there  are  assistant  teach- 
ers, no  such  assistant  shall  leave  the  premises  during 
school  hours  without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of 
the  principal. 

21.  No  assistant  shall  be  employed  in  any  double 
school  who  does  not  desire  to  have  the  charge  of  a 
room  as  soon  as  a suitable  opportunity  occurs. 

22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  to 
acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  school  regula- 
tions, and  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  violation 
of  them  that  comes  within  their  jurisdiction. 
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CHAP.  V. 

SECTION  I. — JANITORS. 

I.  All  Janitors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  School 
Committee,  on  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent, 
and  shall  observe  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  School  Committee. 

SECTION  II. — TRUANT  OFFICER. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Truant  Officer  to 
report  daily  for  orders  at  the  Superintendent’s  office,  at 
the  regular  office  hour. 

2.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  diligentl}'  seek  out  truants 
who  have  been  reported  to  him  by  the  Superintendent 
or  teachers,  and  prosecute  their  cases,  if  needed  be, 
under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  as  the 
law  directs;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  for  non-attendance  at  school  in  ever}^  case  that 
shall  be  brought  to  his  notice,  and  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  the  full  investigation  thereof. 

3.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  daily  reports  of  his 
labors  to  the  Superintendent  upon  blanks  furnished  by 
the  School  Committee,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  at  each  regular  meeting,  and  such  other  times  as 
may  be  required,  and  to  keep  a permanent  record  in 
such  books  as  the  Board  may  approve. 

4.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  ascertain  the  name,  age, 
and  residence  of  all  persons  of  school  age,  and  such 
other  facts  as  the  Superintendent  may  require,  and  make 
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a record  of  the  same  in  a suitable  book  for  the  use  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  perform  such  other  services 
as  the  Board  ma}’  require. 

CHAP.  VI. 

SFXTIOX  I. — GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  school  year  commences  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  and  closes  on  the  Friday  next,  before  the 
fourth  da}’  of  July,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
twenty  school  weeks  each,  with  a vacation  of  one  week 
between  them,  and  recesses  covering  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  near  the  middle  of  each  term,  at  such  times  as 
the  Committee  shall  determine. 

2.  The  schools  shall  not  be  kept  on  Saturday,  Fast 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  (and  the  half-day  next 
preceeding)  Washington’s  Birthday  and  Memorial  Day; 
and  such  teachers  as  clesire  actually  to  be  present  at  the 
stated  meetings  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, or  any  State  Teachers’  Institute  held  within  the 
County,  shall  have  leave  of  absence  accordingly. 

3.  The  sessions  of  the  High  School  shall  commence 
at  8.15  o’clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  i o’clock,  p.  m.,  each 
day.  All  schools  below  the  High  School  shall  begin  at 
8.15  and  close  at  11.15  o’clock,  a.  m.,  and  shall  begin  at 
1.45  and  close  at  3.45  o’clock,  p.  m.  ; and  no  pupil  shall 
be  habitually  excused  from  being  present  during  the 
entire  sessions  except  by  the  permission  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 
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4.  Each  school  room  shall  be  opened  by  its  teacher 
fifteen  minutes,  and  ever}^  teacher  shall  be  in  his  or  her 
place  five  minutes,  before  the  time  for  the  school  to 
begin. 

5.  In  the  High,  Grammer  and  Middle  Schools,  the 
door  shall  be  locked  at  the  appointed  hours  of  opening 
school,  and  re-opened  at  the  close  of  devotional  exer- 
cises, and  all  scholars  admitted  at  that  time  shall  be 
marked  tardy. 

6.  Teachers  are  expected  to  be  vigilant  and  constan 
in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  irregular  attendance, 
tardiness,  truancy;  and  in  all  the  schools  a written 
excuse  or  personal  explanation  from  a parent  or 
guardian,  satisfactory  to  the  teachers,  shall  be  required 
in  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardiness,  and  whenever  the 
absence  shall  exceed  five  days  in  four  consecutive 
weeks  (sickness  excepted),  the  pupil  shall  not  be  re- 
admitted without  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent. 
Whenever  a teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a 
pupil  has  left  school  without  the  intention  of  returning, 
such  pupil’s  name  shall  forthwith  be  stricken  from  the 
roll;  and  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of 
the  pupil  after  having  left  the  school,  shall  be  cancelled. 
When  a pupil  is  suspended,  his  name  shall  be  stricken 
from  the  roll.  When  a pupil  is  absent  from  school 
more  than  five  consecutive  school  days,  his  name  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  five  days, 
but  the  absences  shall  be  recorded  while  the  name 
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remains  on  the  roll.  For  the  purposes  contemplated  in 
the  foregoing  rules,  any  pupil  shall  be  considered  as 
absent  whose  attendance  at  school  shall  not  continue 
for  at  least  one-half  of  the  reofular  school  session. 

7.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  any  school  without 
satisfactor}^  evidence  of  having  been  successfully  vacci- 
nated or  otherwise  secured  against  the  small  pox. 

8.  No  teacher  or  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  attend 
school  from  any  house  in  which  a case  of  small  pox, 
scarlet  fever,  varioloid  or  diptheria  exists;  no  scholar 
shall  return  to  school  from  such  house  until  after  the 
expiration  of  four  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  last  case,  such  length  of  time  to  be  certified  to  by  a 
physician  or  a responsible  member  of  the  family.  No 
scholar  shall  attend  school  while  afflicted  with  the 
measles  or  whooping  cough.  Teachers  shall  have 
authority  to  exclude  temporarily,  scholars  who  may  be 
afflicted  by  other  diseases  or  eruptions  of  a doubtful 
character,  and  all  such  cases  shall  be  at  once  reported 
to  the  Superintendent. 

9.  Every  pupil  must  come  to  school  cleanly  in  his 
person  and  dress,  and  with  his  clothes  properly  repaired, 
and  in  case  of  neglect  in  this  respect  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  send  him  home  to  be  properl}^  pre- 
pared for  school. 

10.  No  child  from  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
City  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  except  by 
a special  permit  from  the  School  Committee  or  Super- 
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intendent,  and  if,  in  any  case,  such  a child  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  High  School,  $30  per  year  shall  be  paid 
in  advance,  or,  if  permitted  to  attend  a lower  school, 
$15  per  3' ear  in  advance. 

11.  The  pupils  shall  be  under  the  authorit}^  of  their 
teachers  at  recess,  as  at  any  other  time;  and  also  going 
to  and  from  school,  so  far  as  concerns  an}^  infractions  of 
the  school  regulations. 

12.  No  stud}’  or  text  books  shall  be  introduced  into 
any  school  without  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

13.  No  person  shall  in  an}’  way  advertise  or  intro- 
duce in  any  of  the  schools  any  business  not  connected 
with  the  school. 

14.  Whenever  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  feel 
aggrieved  with  the  conduct  of  any  teacher,  the  cause  of 
grievance  should  either  be  removed  by  a private  inter- 
view with  the  teacher,  or  reported  to  the  Superinten- 
dent; but  in  no  case  whatever  will  denunciatory  or 
excited  language  be  allowed  toward  the  teacher  in 
hearing  of  the  school. 


15.  The  salaries  of  persons  employed  by  the  School 
Committee  shall,  except  in  special  cases,  whenever 
changes  are  made,  be  hxed  in  the  month  of  June  for  the 
year  next  ensuing.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  shall 
be  paid  monthly.  The  salaries  of  the  janitors  shall  be 
paid  weekly. 

16.  The  Grammar  and  Middle  School  teachers  shall 
issue  at  such  times  as  the  Committee  or  Superintendent 
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shall  determine,  a card  of  attendance  and  merit  to  each 
scholar,  to  be  signed  and  returned  by  a parent  or 
guardian. 

17.  No  pupil,  or  any  other  person,  shall  cut,  deface, 
dehle,  or  otherwise  injure  the  school  buildings,  or  furni- 
ture thereof,  or  the  fences,  trees,  shrubber}^,  or  any  other 
property  thereto  belonging;  and  any  pupil  or  other 
person  guilty  of  such  offence,  shall  be  reported  by  the 
teacher  to  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  such  injury. 

68.  There  shall  be  a recess  of  fifteen  minutes  each 
forenoon  in  all  of  the  schools,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  recess,  though  he  may,  for  punishment  not 
be  allowed  to  take  it  at  the  usual  time  wn’th  the  rest  of 
the  scholars. 

19.  When  pupils  are  dismissed  at  the  close  of  a 
school  session,  they  shall  pass  quietly  and  promptly 
from  the  school  premises. 

20.  Any  pupil  absenting  himself  from  an  examina- 
tion of  his  school,  or  leaving  school  before  the  close  of 
a term,  without  permission  of  the  Principal,  or  without 
rendering  a satisfactoiy  excuse  therefor,  shall  be  report- 
ed to  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  any  public  school  in  the  Cit}’  without  consent  of 
the  Superintendent,  or  of  the  Board. 


'i 
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CHAP.  VII. 

GRADATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1.  There  shall  be  four  grades  of  schools,  viz.: 
Primary,  Middle  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  a High 
School. 

2.  If  in  any  instance  this  classification  is  found 
impracticable,  the  school  otherwise  constituted  shall  be 
termed  a mixed  school. 

3.  Promotions  from  one  grade  to  another  in  the 
schools  shall  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term.  The  pupils  to  be  promoted  shall  be  selected  by 
the  teachers  of  the  school  from  which  they  are  to  go, 
and  examined  by  the  teachers  of  the  school  they  are  to 
enter,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, to  whom  all  doubtful  cases  shall  be  referred. 

4.  Children  over  five  years  of  age  whose  parents  or 
guardians  reside  in  the  city,  and  who  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  these  regulations  in  all  other 
respects,  may  be  admitted  to  such  schools  and  classes 
as  they  are  qualified  to  enter. 

5.  A pupil  who,  by  superior  capacity  or  extra 
exertion,  proves  himself  capable  of  performing  the 
work  of  a higher  division,  may  be  promoted  to  it  by 
the  Superintendent  or  principal  at  any  time. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

SECTION  I. — COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

I.  The  course  of  study  and  text  books  used  in  all  of 
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the  schools,  shall  be  such  as  are  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  School  Committee. 

CHAP.  IX. 

HIGH  S C H O O L . 

1.  All  pupils  admitted  alter  examination  to  the  High 
School  shall  pass  a probation  of  one  month,  in  actual 
attendance  upon  the  school,  before  their  election  shall 
be  considered  fully  ratitied,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
those  pupils  whose  scholarship  and  deportment  shall 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  master  of  the  school  and 
Superintendent,  shall  be  registered  as  members  of  the 
school. 

2.  Whenever  a pupil  shall  be  absent  from  the  High 
School,  it  shall  be  the  dut}^  of  the  teacher,  before 
admitting  him  again,  to  require  a written  excuse  or  per- 
sonal explanation  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  which 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  teacher,  unless  the  amount  of 
absence  shall  exceed  (sickness  excepted)  five  days  in 
four  consecutive  weeks,  in  which  case  a permit  must  be 
had  from  the  Superintendent. 

3.  Such  pupils  of  this  school  as  fail  to  be  properly 
prepared  in  their  recitations  or  fail  to  perform  properly 
any  part  required  of  them  during  the  regular  school 
hours,  may  be  required  by  their  teachers  to  be  present 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  of  making 
up  deficiencies. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  keep,  or 
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cause  to  be  kept,  in  a book  provided  for  the  purpose,  a 
record  of  the  scholarship  and  deportment  and  tardiness 
and  absence  of  each  pupil,  and  at  the  close  of  every 
month,  to  send  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each  pupil, 
on  cards  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a copy  of  the  record 
of  said  pupil,  as  it  shall  have  been  entered  on  the  afore- 
said book  for  the  month  preceding. 

5.  It  shall  be  required  of  each  pupil  to  return  his 
school  card  to  the  Principal,  at  the  session  of  the  school 
next  following  that  on  which  it  was  presented,  duly 
signed  by  one  of  his  parents  or  his  guardian. 

6.  Pupils  shall  make  up  neglected  lessons;  and  no 
pupil  shall  be  permitted  by  the  Superintendent  to  re- 
main in  a class  to  the  serious  hindrance  of  its  progress. 
All  pupils  who  have  fallen  behind  their  classes  b}^ 
absence,  indolence,  inattention,  or  inability,  ma}^  be 
placed  in  the  class  or  grade  below,  by  the  principal  of 
the  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent. 

7.  Any  pupil  who  shall  exhibit  habitual  disobedience 
to  the  rules  of  the  school,  or  shall  be  known  to  be  guilty 
of  habitual  immoralities,  or  habitual  rudeness  and 
impropriety  of  manners,  may  be  reported  by  the 
Principal  to  the  Superintendent,  and  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  action  by  him. 
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Note. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held 
December  31st,  1885,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
three  thousand  one  hundred  (3100)  copies  of  the  same  be  published 
for  distribution  un  ler  the  direction  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
Superintendent. 
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Lawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1885, 
GentJevien  of  the  School  Committee: 

I have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  my  Sixth 
Annual  Report — the  thirty-ninth  in  our  series — of  the 
work,  progress,  condition  and  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
public  schools.  The  year  now  closing  marks  no  new 
departure  in  their  objects  and  aims.  They  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  purposes  for  which  thay  are  organ- 
ized, supported  and  carried  on.  Only  such  new  features 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  as  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  candid  judgement  of  a wise 
and  prudent  school  Board.  And  yet  in  some  particulars 
of  secondary  importance — perhaps — of  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  speak  in  due  course — the  year  differs  in  a 
marked  degree  from  any  of  its  predecessors,  since  I 
have  been  in  your  service.  The  membership  and  organ- 
ization of  the  Board  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1885. 


REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.30  P.  M. 


HON.  JAMES  R.  SIMPSON,  Mayor.  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HON.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice-Chairman 


Term  Expires  1887. 
WARD  ONE. 

John  R.  Rollins, 
Robert  A.  McAyeal. 

WARD  TWO. 

William  L.  Thompson, 
William  A.  Keleher. 


MEMBERS : 
Term  Expires  1886. 
WARD  THREE. 

Francis  J.  Rowan, 
Daniel  F.  McCarthy. 

ward  four. 

Geo.  E.  Chickering, 
Charles  C.  Talbot. 


Term  Expires  1885. 
ward  five. 

Charles  Wainwright, 
William  E.  Wolcott. 

WARD  SIX. 

Caleb  Saunders, 
Michael  A.  McCormick. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES: 

Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Chickering,  McAyeal  and  Thompson. 

Music. — Messrs.  Rollins,  Keleher  and  McCormick. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Saunders,  Wainwright,  Rowan,  Rollins  and  Thompson. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  Rowan,  Talbot  and  McAyeal. 

Evening  Schools  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  McCarthy,  Wainwright  and  McAyeal. 

High  School  and  Normal  Departfiient  of  Training  School. — Messrs.  Saunders, 
Chickering,  Rowan,  Rollins,  Wolcott,  Talbot  and  Thompson. 

Grammar  School. — Messrs.  Chickering,  Keleher,  Wainwright,  McCormick, 
McCarthy,  Saunders  and  McAyeal. 

MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Storrow  and  Walton  Schools — Messrs.  Rollins  and  McAyeal. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools— Messrs.  Kele- 
her and  Thompson. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Rowan, 
and  McCarthy. 

Franklin,  Cross  Street  and  Washington  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Chickering  and 
Talbot. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street  and  Riverside  Schools — Messrs.  Wainwright  and 
Wolcott. 

Saunders,  Packard  and  Union  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Saunders  and  McCor- 
mick. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  17 1 Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours  : School  days,  8 a.  m.,  12  M.,  and  4 p.  M 
Every  Saturday.  4 to  5 p.  m. 
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/.  F/NANC/AL. 

For  the  annual  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  this  department,  reference  is  made  to 
table  A of  the  Appendix  where  four  groups  of  figures 
will  be  found: 

1.  Estiiiiutes  for  the  year  1885. 

2.  Receipts  “ “ “ 

3.  Expenditures  ‘‘  “ “ 

4.  Estimates  “ “ 188G. 

As  will  be  seen  the  entire  estimates  for  the  present 
year  were  $86,ooo.  You  requested  the  Cit}’'  Council 
to  appropriate  that  sum — $85,000 — the  sum  voted — was 
so  near  the  estimates  and  such  an  advance  upon  the 
action  of  recent  City  Councils  that  I resolved  to  use  my 
utmost  endeavor  not  to  exceed  the  appropriation  as  had 
been  done  each  year  for  at  least  six  years.  But  the  loss 
of  the  Packard  School  house  imposed  a burden  of 
$1,071.15  to  restore  the  books  and  supplies  destroyed. 
The  rents  of  our  temporary  quarters  amount  to  $362.50 
to  which  must  be  added  many  small  items  of  extra 
expense  such  as  cartage,  &c.,  swelling  the  entire  amount 
to  at  least  $1,500 — a large  item  not  contemplated  when 
either  the  estimates  or  the  appropriation  were  made. 
Still  the  appropriation — $85,000 — is  exceeded  by  only 
$695.18,  a result  I would  not  have  promised  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  and  which  has  been  reached  at  too  great 
cost — prudence  in  the  incidental  account  far  exceeding 
parsimony — and  almost  a lack  of  justice  in  the  salaries 
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of  several  of  our  most  deserving  teachers — an  exper- 
iment that  cannot  be  repeated  in  either  particular  with- 
out’serious  detriment  to  the  service. 

I I.  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  the  matter  of  school  houses 
is  the  destruction,  by  hre,  of  the  Packard  school  house 
on  the  evening  of  March  i8.  It  was  a brick  building 
containing  eight  rooms,  erected  in  1871  and  '72,  and 
was  dedicated  in  June  of  the  latter  year.  Internally  it 
was  convenient  and  pleasant,  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed.  Its  cost  was  sufficient 
for  it  to  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  city,  but  so  far 
from  being  such  it  had  a cold,  bare  and  forbidding 
exterior,  nothing  attractive  except  the  location.  At  the 
time  of  the  fire  it  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,, 
containing  more  than  four  hundred  pupils.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  general  Board  the  first  work  of  the 
local  committee  and  the  Superintendent  was  to  seek 
and  secure  temporary  quarters  and  re-house  the  school. 
The  Grammar  grades  were  placed  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Parker  Street  church.  For  the  Middle  grades,  one  room 
was  secured  at  the  Saunders  school  by  crowding  the 
Primaries  of  that  school  into  five  rooms.  The  remain- 
ing pupils  of  these  grades  were  placed  in  Pilgrim  hall 
and  the  ward  room  on  So.  Broadway.  Excepting  the 
church,  these  quarters  are  much  more  comfortable  than 
would  often  be  secured  under  similar  conditions.  Our 
next  attention  was  directed  to  plans  for  re-building, 
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the  first  general  outlines  of  which  were  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  Board  on  the 
26th  of  March.  At  first  it  was  thought  the  old  walls 
could  be  utilized  in  the  restored  building.  But  two 
weeks  of  intensely  cold  weather  followed  by  a sudden 
thaw  accompanied  by  a moderately  strong  wind  so  dis- 
closed their  weakness  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
raze  them  to  the  foundations.  The  wisdom  of  this 
course  was  full}^  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  large 
portions  of  the  walls  fell  before  the  work  of  demolishing 
began.  As  already  stated — the  school  was  crowded — 
its  location  is  in  a rapidly  growing  part  of  the  city.  On 
mature  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  build  on  the  old 
foundations  a building  90  feet  by  54  feet,  two  stories, 
surmounted  by  a mansard  roof,  making  it  the  equivalent 
of  three  stories,  the  lower  and  second  floors  each  to 
contain  four  school  rooms,  each  25  feet  by  33  feet,  with 
suitable  clothes  rooms  attached  to  each  room;  the  third 
floor  to  contain  two  school  rooms  similar  to  those  below, 
and  a hall  52  feet  by  40  feet,  large  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  school  should  occasion  require.  The  base- 
ment, half  of  which  is  above  ground,  contains  a boiler 
and  fuel  room,  a play  room  for  the  girls;  also  large  air}^ 
and  well  plumbed  water  closets.  The  detailed  plans  of 
the  building  were  furnished  by  Fred  P.  Fogg,  Esq.,  an 
architect  of  this  city,  and  the  whole  structure  now  near- 
ing completion  is  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and,  saving  the 
item  of  time,  a credit  to  all  who  have  shared  in  its  con- 
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struction.  Its  cost,  after  giving  credit  for  the  old  found- 
ations and  old  bricks,  will  be  something  less  than  that 
of  its  predecessor,  a detailed  statement  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Property,  under  whose  direction  the  work 
has  been  done.  As  intimated,  the  buildinn’  is  lar$rer 
than  is  now  needed,  and  yet,  nine  of  its  ten  rooms  will 
be  occupied  when  completed,  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  population  in  that  ward  indicates  that  all  the  rooms 
will  be  occupied  in  the  near  future.  The  ordinary 
work  of  improving  and  making  more  comfortable  our 
school  houses  now  invites  your  attention.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  this  work  is  the  enlarging  and  * 
rebuilding  of  the  Newburv  Street  school  house  in  ac- 
cordance  with  plans  presented  to  the  City  Council  of 
1884.  This  is  now  one  of  our  most  convenient  and 
comfortable  school  houses.  It  contains  four  school 
rooms,  good  cloak  rooms,  water  closets  in  the  basement, 
our  first  experiment  in  this  line,  except  the  High  School, 
is  heated  by  steam,  and,  saving  that  the  lot  is  much  too  ■ 
small,  it  is  a very  desirable  property.  The  lot  can  be 
enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  the  next  lot  south,  which  I 

you  have  already  requested  the  City  Council  to  do.  | 

With  this  improvement  has  disappeared  the  last  of  the 
old  order  of  double  schools  ot  this  city,  of  which  there 
was  once  a large  number,  all  on  substantially  the  same  j 

plan,  a two  stoiy  building  with  one  school  room  on  each  | 

fioor,  capable  of  seating  seventy-five  pupils,  and  one 
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! small  recitation  room  attached  to  each  room.  Here 

I 

[ were  required  two  principals  and  two  assistants  to  carry 
j on  a school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Now  the 
j same  t^^aching  force  does  the  work  for  two  hundred 
f pupils  and  does  it  much  better  at  the  same  cost.  The 
■ only  additional  expense  for  fifty  additional  pupils  is  in 
I the  heating  of  the  larger  building,  the  extra  work  of  the 
janitor  and  the  larger  quantity  of  supplies.  Early  in  the 
year — in  the  severest  weather  of  the  last  winter, — much 
of  the  heating  apparatus  in  several  school  houses  dis- 
closed a marked  incapacity  to  do  the  work  required. 
^ As  a whole  the  firemen  were  faithful,  efficient  men,  bet- 
! ter  than  had  been  in  the  service  at  anv  time  in  my 
! previous  knowledge.  In  the  winter  of  1880,  ’81  only 
I one  room,  and  that  for  a half  day  only,  was  dismissed 

I for  lack  of  heat,  but  in  each  season  since  the  number 

i 

of  dismissals  had  gradually  increased  until  at  time 
referred  to,  they  were  alarmingly  large  both  in  the  loss 
of  time  to  the  schools  and  the  exposure  to  which  the 
children  and  teachers  were  subjected.  A prompt  in- 
vestigation by  the  Chairman  of  this  Board  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  showed  that  much 
of  the  apparatus,  originally  too  limited  in  capacity,  was 
growing  old  and  could  not  be  made  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired; yet  much  was  done  promptly  in  the  way  of  im- 
mediate relief  and  notes  were  made  of  all  the  defective 
points.  x\ll  these  are  now  supposed  to  be  remedied. 
Not  the  least  noteworthy  or  desirable  is  giving  Oak 
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Street  school  a boiler  of  its  own  after  having  trenched 
on  the  heat  of  the  High  and  Oliver  schools  fourteen 
winters.  Another  important  improvement  is  the  steam 
heating  apparatus  at  Newbury  street  school.  la  other 
schools  great  improvements  have  been  made  at  a large 
cost  in  the  aggregate.  I now  know  of  no  place  where 
trouble  is  likely  to  arise  from  lack  of  heat  excepting^ 
possibl}’,  at  the  Franklin  and  Saunders  schools.  As 
^o  the  buildings  themselves  — the  hook  and  ladder 
annex  has  been  moved  from  the  Franklin  to  the  Park 
street  yard;  the  floors  at  Cross  street  have  been  relaid 
and  the  ceilings  reflnished,  and  both  the  ceilings  and 
furniture  at  Oak  street  have  passed  the  same  process. 
Cross  street,  Hampshire  street  and  Franklin  schools 
have  been  re-seated  on  account  of  re-classing  several 
schools  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  and  a large  amount  of 
other  work  too  much  to  mention  in  detail,  has  been  done 
for  improvement,  preservation  and  comfort,  so  that  our 
buildings  are  now  in  reasonably  good  repair.  No  new 
building  will  be  needed  in  1886,  but  we  ought  to  spend 
considerable  money  in  the  way  of  the  following  im- 
provements. (i.)  Cementing  the  cellars  not  already 
cemeted.  (2.)  Tinting,  so  as  to  soften  the  light;  the 
walls  of  many  rooms  have  not  yet  received  that  treat- 
ment and  (3.)  Reflnishing  much  of  the  furniture  that 
has  been  in  use  several  years.  These  and  some  other 
things  as  sanitaiy  i^nd  economic  measures  should  not  be 
delayed  longer.  In  other  words,  the  school  property' 
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should  be  kept  in  as  good  order  as  the  thrifty  man  keeps 
his  private  premises.  We  have  no  more  old  buildings 
to  remodel  and  enlarge,  ordinaiy  repairs  will  preserve 
those  we  now  possess  for  many  years.  With  the  return 
of  prosperity  in  our  manufacturing  and  other  industries 
will  return  an  increase  of  the  school  population  in  many 
parts  of  the  city.  This  increase  is  so  very  \'ery  likely 
to  be  shown  lirst  in  the  locality  north  of  the  Spicket 
river  and  east  of  the  Arlington  mills,  that  a lot  should 
be  secured  at  once  as  a new  building  of  four  rooms 


for  primary  grades  will  be  needed  very  soon  to  re- 
lieve the  Washington  and  Park  street  schools.  The 
relief  afforded  these  schools  by  removing  the  old  hook 


and  ladder  house  into  the  yard  of  Park  street  is  at  best 
but  temporary  and  the  building  itself  should  never  be 
called  a school  house.  The  time  is  not  very  distant 
when  Hallsville  will  need  a four  roomed  building  for 
primaries  and  not  much  later  a similar  building  will  be 
needed  on  Prospect  hill,  midway  between  the  Storrow 
and  the  Prospect  street  schools,  for  middle  grades  in 
that  locality.  The  new  and  larger  Packard  school 
house  may  defer  for  a year  or  two;  adding  two  rooms 
to  the  Union  street  school  house  mentioned  in  my  last 
report.  The  new  school  houses  which  I have  fore- 
shadowed keep  in  view  our  system  of  grouping  the 
grades  below  the  Grammar  in  groups  of  six  or  twelve 
rooms  each,  which  in  practice  is  found  well  adapted  to 
our  housing  and  classification.  I take  leave  of  this  sub- 
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ject  by  ?'epcating  what  has  been  said  more  than  once  in 
previous  reports:  The  housing  of  the  Grammar  grades 
of  North  Lawrence  is  exceptional  and  on  the  whole 
very  undesirable.  The  Oliver  school  is  too  large — 16 
rooms — and  Cross  street  is  too  small — 4 rooms.  Two 
buildings  of  ten  rooms  each  would  be  much  better.  A 
better  classification  as  a whole  could  be  secured  — the 
massing  of  so  large  a number  in  one  building  would  be 
avoided  — better  light  ought  to  be  secured  than  the 
Oliver  provides  in  some  of  its  rooms  arid  the  long  dis- 
tances which  many  of  the  children  walk  ought  to  be 
shortened.  But  so  long  as  the  Oliver  buildmg  remains 
what  it  is  and  is  devoted  to  its  present  uses  no  change 
seems  feasible;  the  time  is  not  yet  come. 

HI.  TEA  CHE  ns. 

The  changes  in  our  corps  of  teachers  show  some  new 
features  in  comparison  with  previous  years  — especially 
in  reference  to  male  teachers.  The  teacher  of  music,  in 
the  service  since  1875,  and  the  principal  of  the  High 
school,  then  on  his  first  term  in  that  school,  are  the 
only  male  teachers  who  were  in  the  service  of  this  city 
one  year  ago.  On  the  evening  of  the  reading  my  last 
report  you  released  Mr.  Russell,  who  had  been  master 
of  the  Oliver  school  nearly  six  years  that  he  might 
enter  on  service  as  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Brock- 
ton, January  i.  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Dame,  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  succeeded  Mr.  Russell  January  19th,  and  Mr. 
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Fred.  D.  Jordan,  then  sub-master  elect,  commenced 
work  two  .weeks  earlier,  on  January  5th.  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Shattuck  retired  from  the  Packard  school  early  in  Feb- 
ruary and  was  succeeded  by  INIr.  Albert  P.  Doe  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month.  With  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June,  closed  the  six  years  of  excellent  service  of 
Mr.  A.  iNI.  Richardson,  sub-master  of  the  High  school, 
for  a similar  position^in  Lynn.  His  successor,  IMr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Sartelle,  a graduate  of  Harvard  the  present 
year,  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent term.  November  13th,  Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  who  since 
September,  1877,  had  been  the  efficient  teacher  of 
drawing  in  the  High  school  and  director  of  that  branch 
in  the  common  schools,  also  teacher  and  director  in  the 
evening  schools,  closed  his  services  here  to  accept  a 
similar  position  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  William  L. 
Judkins  of  this  city,  a graduate  of  the  High  school  in 
1881,  two  years  a student  in  the  office  of  the  Essex 
CYmpany,  and  now  on  the  third  year  of  the  Normal  Art 
School,  succeeds  Mr.  Colby.  Beside  the  changes  of 
master  and  sub-master  in  the  Oliver  school  live  female 
teachers  are  now  on  their  first  year  in  that  school,  and 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the  city  are  hardly  less  marked. 
In  all,  twelve  female  teachers  whose  names  appeared  in 
the  last  report  are  not  now  in  our  service.  Of  these 
Miss  Holt,  principal  of  Lowell  street  school,  Miss 
IMcKay,  principal  of  Union  street  school,  and  Miss 
Spalding  of  the  Oliver,  are  absent  on  leave  for  various 
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reasons  — ill-health  ehiefly.  Miss  Alice  P.  Silvester  of 
the  Newbury  street  school  died  April  15th.  Five 
teachers  have  entered  a better  service  — homes  of  their 
own  — two  are  teaching  elsewhere,  and  the  remaining 
one,  Miss  Cook,  has  left  teaching  after  twenty-four  years 
of  such  service,  twenty  of  which  was  in  the  Oliver — 
and  is  a matter  of  just  pride  to  all  parties — teacher,  com-  I 
mittee,  parents  and  pupils.  The  ’losses,  sixteen  in  all,  ; 
are  such  as  require  care,  thought  and  singleness  of  pur-  . 
pose  to  make  good.  Some  of  these  teachers  were  long 
in  the  service  and  had  done  and  were  doing  excellent 
work;  others  were  younger  in  years  and  in  service  but 
gave  every  promise  of  abundant  success.  The  one  who  ! 
passed  to  the  other  life  was  of  lovely  endowments  of 
person,  mind  and  heart.  The  accessions  number  seven-  i 

teen  in  all,  the  corps  having  been  increased  by  giving 
the  master  of  the  Packard  school  an  assistant  — but  the 
changing  of  numbers  and  locations  of  the  school  popu- 
lation have  added  one  teacher  to  the  High  school  corps, 
one  to  the  Oliver  and  two  to  Park  street,  ancj  has 
taken  four  from  the  Franklin.  Miss  Birtwell  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  last  named  school,  absent  on  leave  a year 
ago,  has  returned,  and  the  other  accessions  beside  those  !| 
already  named  are  from  the  Training  school,  and  all  a 

save  one  the  daughters  of  our  own  citizens.  Few,  not  | 

conversant  with  the  work,  are  aware  of  the  care,  labor  \ 

. I 

and  patience  required  to  keep  good  our  ever  changing  h 

corps.  The  salaries  paid  in  Lawrence  are  so  closely  1 
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‘adjusted  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  with  the  bal- 
ance rather  against  the  schools  in  its  application,  that  a 
few  of  our  best  teachers  are  called  elsewhere  each  year. 
Were  it  not  for  the  unfailing  supply  we  now  have  in 
our  Training  school,  the  task  of  keeping  the  service 
efficient  would  be  much  harder  and  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  spending  more  money  in  salaries  than 
we  now  do.  But  with  that  school  we  have  thus  far 
succeeded  in  keeping  a good  corps  — still  the  Board 
should  not  be  unmindful  in  making  the  estimates  for  the 
next  school  year  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  teach- 
ers are  in  all  fairness  entitled  to  an  increase  of  salary  at 
the  next  annual  election.  Something  should  be  done  in 
this  direction  or  the  number  of  depletions  will  be  large- 
ly increased.  I commend  the  subject  to  vour  careful 
consideration.  The  names,  location,  work,  residences 
and  salaries  of  the  teachers  now  in  the  service  are  found 
in  Table  “ D”  of  the  Appendix. 

IK  SCHOOLS. 

Having  spoken  of  the  buildings  and  teachers  I come 
to  the  important  — the  all  important  subject,  the  schools. 
What  are  they?  What  are  they  doing  for  our  chil- 
dren? To  the  first  question  I reply  they  are  just  what 
the  teachers  are  making  them.  ^To  the  second  they  are 
educating  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  — prepar- 
ing the  children  for  the  useful  purposes  of  life  — good 
citizenship — ^just  in  proportion  as  parents  and  teachers 
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have  high  and  correct  ideals  and  strive  to  attain  the  end 
of  those  ideals.  All  other  appliances  as  supervision, 
houses,  lands  and  supplies  are  only  auxiliary  to  the  chief 
factors.  In  no  other  report  have  I emphasized  the  aid 
of  parents  as  I now  do.  Twenty-hve  years’  service  as 
a teacher  and  superintendent  has  taught  me  that  the 
parent  is  a more  powerful  factor  than  many  suppose. 
Is  the  child  trained  in  his  home  to  a loving,  willing 
obedience.^  Does  he  come  from  a well  ordered  home? 
If  so  he  is  a desirable  pupil  because  his  mind  is  in  such 
a condition  of  receptivity  as  to  do  good  work  in  school. 
Again  if  the  teacher  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  his  school 
is  so,  or  if  he  is  careless,  performs  his  work  in  an  offi- 
cious perfunctory  manner  his  school  is  the  same.  In 
short  the  school  mirrors  the  traits,  good  or  bad,  of  both 
parents  and  teachers.  In  previous  reports  I have  dwelt 
at  some  length  of  the  specific  work  and  condition  of 
the  several  grades  of  schools.  I now  think  our  citizens 
can  be  better  informed  of  their  real  condition  through 
the  report  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  than  by  anything  I may  write  con- 
cerning them.  As  will  be  seen  from  that  report  now 
published  as  an  Appendix  to  this  report,  Mr.  Walton 
spent  considerable  time  here  in  the  earlier  part  of  1884. 
His  report  of  the  Lawrence  schools  appeared  as  a part 
of  the  State  Board  Report  for  that  year;  but  I will 
speak  of  a few  matters  which  were  not  touched  upon 
and  could  not  well  be  in  that  report. 
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Training  School.  This  school  is  now  under  the 
same  efficient  management  as  one  year  ago  and  con- 
tinues to  be  our  chief  source  of  supply  in  the  way  of 
new  teachers.  Nothing  additional  to  the  utterances  of 
previous  reports  need  now  be  said.  It  has  kept  steadily 
in  view  its  lines  of  work  and  has  made  constant  im- 
provements in  those  lines.  It  has  furnished  thirteen 
graduates  — all  now  having  places  on  our  corps.  As 
suggested  in  my  last  report  the  class  entering  in  Febru- 
ary, also  the  one  entering  in  September  was  increased 
to  eight  in  place  of  six.  This  increase  is  likely  to  ac- 
complish its  object — that  is,  give  a graduating  of  six 
each  half  }-ear.  Should  our  needs  be  more  than  twelve 
new  teachers  each  year  they  should  in  my  judgment  be 
of  those  educated  in  other  than  our  own  schools.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  Normal  classes  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

— The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  work  of  organizing^,, 
governing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  work  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  a thorough  knowledge  ; first,  of  the  laws  of  growth  or  development  of  the  mind  ; 
second,  of  the  subject  required  to  be  taught  ; and  third,  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching.  The  subjects  are  taught  on  the  topical  plan,  text-books  being  used  as  re- 
ference books.  Teaching  exercises  by  the  Principal  and  Sub-Teachers  form  a large 
part  of  the  class  work.  Throughout  the  course  written  abstracts  of  lessons  and 
written  criticisms  are  required.] 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Reading— the  different  methods  illustrated  and  discussed. 

Number  and  Arithmetic. 

Form. 

Lessons  on  Position,  followed  by  the  study  and  representation  of  Room. 

House,  Yard,  Neighborhood,  City  and  State  ; Geography,  with  use  of  Moulding- 
Board. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Psychology. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
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Junior  and  Middle  Classes  united: 

Penmanship. 

School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Nature  and  Design  of  Object  Lessons,  followed  by  lessons  upon  objects  ; upon 
Color,  Size,  Weight  and  other  qualities,  Objects. 

SECOND  TERM. 

History  of  Education. 

Language. 

School  Hygiene. 

High  School. — As  already  intimated,  this  sehool  has 
so  increased  in  numbers  as  to  require  an  additional 
teacher.  When  that  addition  was  made,  no  idea  was 
entertained  that  it  would  be  more  than  temporary^  in 
consequence  of  admitting  a class  from  the  Grammar 
schools  in  February — the  middle  of  the  year — but  a 
careful  canvass  made  in  June,  of  the  withdrawals  b}* 
graduation  or  otherwise,  and  of  the  accessions  by  pro- 
motion in  course,  showed  the  number  for  the  term  to 
be  opened  in  September  likely  to  be  as  large  as  for  that 
opened  in  February.  Consequently,  the  Board  voted  on 
recommendation  of  the  High  School  Committee  that 
the  corps  of  teachers  in  that  school,  until  otherwise 
ordered,  should  continue  to  be  three  male  and  six  fe- 
male teachers.  The  event  proved  the  estimate  sub- 
stantially correct.  For  the  term  opened  in  February, 
the  school  enrolled  245  pupils;  the  present  term  opened 
in  September,  the  number  is  254.  A class  of  some 
sixty  is  due  from  the  lower  schools — in  February — 
which  after  the  occasional  withdrawals,  (no  class 
graduating)  promises  to  increase  the  school  to  more 
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than  280  pupils.  I now  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  teacher  for  the  last  half  of 
the  year.  And  did  I suppose  the  numbers  in  our  High 
school  would  continue  as  large  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  I should  be  obliged  to  recommend  an 
increase  of  the  permanent  accommodations  of  the 
school.  I am  not  prepared  to  do  this  now,  because  I 
hnd  in  1877  and  ’78,  years  of  business  depressibn,  the 
school  exceeded  230  at  one  time,  and  that  with  the  im- 
provement of  business  the  numbers  gradually  dimin- 
ished, until  in  September  1882,  they  fell  to  176,  and  again 
as  business  has  been  more  and  more  depressed,  the 
school  has  gradually  increased  to  its  present  numbers. 
This  fluctuation  is  observable,  but  to  a less  degree  in 
the  Grammar  schools.  Still  less  in  the  Middle  schools 
— while  the  reverse  is  emphatically  true  in  the  Primar- 
ies— times  of  business  prosperity  showing  the  larger 
numbers — of  business  depression,  the  smaller  numbers. 
Of  the  High  school  itself,  many  things  in  its  commenda- 
tion and  a few  things  in  criticism  can  and  ought  to  be 
said.  The  teachers  are  capable,  enthusiastic  and  pains- 
taking, the  pupils  as  a whole  are  earnest  in  their  work ; 
honorable  and  manly  in  their  deportment.  The  modifi- 
cations in  the  course  of  study  will  appear  in  the  course 
now  adopted,  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
The  school  is  doing  good  work  and  is  justly  classed 
among  the  best  in  the  Commonwealth;  and  yet  I think 
a fair  question,  whether  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  all 
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the  pupils  get  the  best  advantage  of  the  several  courses 
of  study,  each  pupil  of  the  one  he  selects,  d'hc  two 
vears  course  in  English  studies  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  so 
nearly  parallel  with  the  four  3-ears,  that  the  pupils  need 
not  be  separated  in  the  recitation  classes.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  four  vears  mixed  course,  so  far  as  its 
work  is  identical  with  the  English  courses.  The  point 
of;  inqiurv  is  whether  or  not  an}-  part  of  the  Classical 
course  should  be  carried  on  in  the  recitation  classes  of 
the  other  courses.  This  question  is  not  of  mv  own 
mooting.  It  has  been  raised  bv  members  of  this  Board, 
and  bv  those  having  children  in  the  Classical  course — 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  preparing  for  college.  To 
mv  mind  there  arc  among  others,  three  reasons  wh}-  the 
Classical  should  be  separated  from  the  other  courses  in 
the  recitation  work,  (i.)  The  program  of  the  school 
would  be  much  simplified.  (2.)  Those  who  pursue 
the  Classical  course  should  be  advanced  more  rapidlv 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  than  is  feasible  when 
these  pupils  are  classed  with  the  others.  (3.)  The 
drill  or  training  should  be  different  for  those  who  pur- 
pose a long  course  in  the  languages  preparatorv  to 
entering  college,  from  those  who  take  the  languages  in 
a short  course  in  aid  of  better  English.  Classical  pupils 
pursue  the  -classics  as  an  end  to  obtain  the  masterv  of 
them.  English  pupils  as  an  auxiliarv  to  good  English. 
This  subject  is  arresting  the  attention  of  school  Boards 
in  other  places.  The  citv  of  Cambridge  will,  in  the 
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course  of  a few  weeks,  separate  the  English  and  Classi- 
cal departments  of  its  High  school.  This  matter  is 
worthy  of  your  careful  consideration. 


GRADVA  TES, 

*Sarah  Alice  Rarlow, 
tWilliam  Joseph  Bradley, 

Grace  Frances  Conway, 

Albert  Irving  Couch, 

James  Edward  Donoghue, 

Frank  Edgar  Farley, 

N.  Alford  Frost, 

Albert  Eugene  Hal), 

Anne  Loyola  Hart, 

Margaret  Loretta  Hearne, 

Julia  Anne  Hennessey, 

Helen  Augusta  Kennedy. 

♦Julia  Maria  Knowlton, 

tAwarded  a Hood  Prize, 
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Emma  Florence  Leary, 

John  Bernard  Leonard, 

Thomas  Frances  Leonard, 

Mary  Frances  McCarty, 

♦Harriet  Anne  McKone, 

♦Etta  Blanche  Nowell, 

Sarah  Alice  Pingree, 
tHenrietta  Safibrd, 

Harry  Bret  Sargent, 

Herbert  Lyford  Sargent, 
♦Martha  J.  Sargent, 

♦Mary  Etta  Shannahan, 

Charles  Elmer  Trumbull. 

♦Entered  Training  School. 


Grammar  Schools.  The  number  of  Grammar  rooms 
is  one  more  than  a year  ago  for  reasons  already  indi- 
cated. The  year  has  been  one  of  prosperous  school 
work  in  these  grades.  The  Oliver  has  suffered  to  the 
minimum  degree  the  changes  in  its  corps  of  teachers 
which  have  been  important  and  unusually  large  — it  has 
kept  well  to  its  work  and  has  in  no  degree  been  diverted 
from  its  chief  purpose.  I speak  advisedly  when  I say 
that  it  was  never  doing  better  than  now.  The  four 
Grammar  rooms  located  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
at  the  Franklin  were  removed  to  Cross  street  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  term,  not  because  the  change 
would  place  this  school  in  a more  advantageous,  posi- 
tion, but  because  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  middle  and 
primary  schools  between  Lawrence  street  and  the  rail- 
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road  could  be  much  better  arranged  and  brought  into 
better  harmony  with  the  other  schools  of  the  same 
grades  elsewhere  in  the  city.  The  same  corps  of  teach- 
ers as  at  the  Franklin  are  in  charge  and  the  school  is  a 
good  one.  The  Packard  has  done  very  good  work  un- 
der very  adverse  conditions — a change  of  principals  — 
the  loss  of  an  excellent  teacher  long  in  its  service  — the 
loss  of  its  building  and  its  temporary  housing  for  months 
not  yet  ended,  in  the  basement  of  a church  where  are 
few  of  the  accommodations  and  appliances  counted 
essential  to  a well  ordered  school,  and  yet  both  teachers 
and  pupils — and  this  includes  those  of  the  middle 
grades  — have  been  brave,  patient,  earnest,  faithful  and 
cheerful.  They  3'^et  believe  that  better  times  are  in 
store.  Our  Grammar  course  is  four  years,  and  were 
they  all  housed  in  school  houses,  would  occup\^  twent}’- 
four  rooms,  having  a corps  of  twenty-six  teachers.  As 
•a  whole,  they  are  good  schools  and  are  doing  good 
work. 

Middle  arid  Primary  Schools. — The  course  in  the 
middle  schools  is  the  two  ^^ears  next  below  the  Gram- 
mar and  elsewhere  is  usually  included  in  those  schools,, 
making  their  course  six  years.  In  my  last  report  I 
spoke  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  last  four  or  live 
years  to  give  these  grades  identity,  that  is  to  segregate 
them  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Grammar  schools  and 
• on  the  other  hand  from  the  primaries.  I also  spoke  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  future  in  furtherance  of 
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this  object,  but  I did  not  then  anticipate  that  so  much 
additional  would  be  accomplished  in  a single  yenv.  At 
the  opening  of  the  last  term,  in  February,  the  middle 
grades  west  of  the  railroad  were  gathered  at  the  War- 
ren street  school  house,  makimj  a school  of  four  rooms 
with  one  grade  in  each  room.  At  the  same  time  the 
primaries  in  that  locality  were  divided  on  the  line  of 
Essex  street  and  placed  in  the  Lowell  street  and  River- 
side houses,  each  of  four  rooms,  making  two  primary 
schools,  each  with  one  grade  in  its  two  lower  rooms  and 
only  two  grades  in  each  of  its  two  ifpper  rooms.  This 
arrangement,  of  a group  of  twelve  rooms,  was  so  satis- 
factory that  inquirv  was  at  once  made  in  aid  of  its  exten- 
^sion.  The  enlarging  of  the  Newbury  street  school 
house  carried  back  some  fifty  middle  pupils  belonging 
there,  but  who,  for  lack  of  room,  had  been  housed  at 
Oak  street,  and  primary  pupils  belonging  at  Oak  street 
had,  in  turn,  been  sent  to  Amesbury  and  Hampshire 
street,  where  there  were  seats  to  spare.  No  one  thing 
in  my  administration  had  caused  more  irritation  among 
parents  and  pupils  than  this.  The  enlargement  of  New- 
bury street  enabled  us  to  make  that  school,  with  the 
Harrington  and  Walton,  another  group  of  twelve 
rooms.  Then  with  the  return  ot  the  primary  children, 
belonging  there,  to  Oak  street,  that  school  becomes  one 
of  two  middle  rooms,  two  grades  in  a room  and  four 
primaiT  rooms  on  the  same  plan  as  most  the  other 
primaries,  in  other  words  a school  of  six  rooms  like  the 
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AVashington.  The  removal  of  the  hook  and  ladder 
annex  to  the  Park  street  gave  ns  another  school  of  six 
rooms  of  like  grade  and  classification.  The  pupils  of 
the  middle  and  primary  grades  residiiig  ox\  the  territory 
south  of  Acton  street  and  the  Spicket  river,  east  of  the 
railroad,  west  of  Lawrence  street  and  north  of  the 
canal,  remain  to  be  considered.  A careful  canvass 
made  in  May,  showed  that  there  were  only  pupils 
enough  attending  the  public  schools  to  make  four  middle 
and  eight  primary  rooms.  On  this  territory  there  are 
besides  the  old  tuilding  opposite  the  cit}^  stable  on 
Lowell  street,  now  unoccupied,  four  school  houses, 
each  containing  four  rooms,  sixteen  rooms  in  all.  As 
before  said  the  Cross  street  building  was  taken  for 
Grammar  grades.  The  Amesbury  street  and  Franklin 
buildings  are  each  very  near  the  centers  of  this  territory 
when  divided  b}'  Flampshire  street,  so  a primary  school 
of  four  rooms  was  placed  in  each  of  these  buildings; 
then  the  middle  grades  formerly  at  Cross  street,  and 
those  in  the  old  building  on  Lowell  street  were  placed 
in  the  Hampshire  street  house,  thus  making  another 
large  middle  school  like  those  at  W arren  street  and 
Newbury  street.  When  the  Packard  school  enters' 
its  new  building  the  middle  schools  of  this  city  will 
have  only  eight  locations  in  the  place  of  sixteen,  five 
years  ago.  Four  of  these  locations  with  four  rooms 
each,  one  grade  in  a room,  and  four  with  two  rooms 
each,  two  grades  in  a room,  twenty-four  rooms  in  ad, 
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the  same  number  on  this  course  of  two  years  as  in  the 
Grammar  course  of  four  years,  a well  housed,  classed, 
and  compacted  grade  of  schools,  all  doing  good  work. 
At  the  same  time  our  primaries  will  be  housed  in  fifty- 
two  rooms,  eight  buildings  of  four  rooms  each,  one 
building  of  six  rooms,  four  rooms  in  each  of  three 
where  there  are  six  rooms,  and  two  rooms  in  a school 
(Storrow)  of  four  rooms,  making  the  equivalent  of 
eleven  schools,  of  four  rooms  each,  all  grades  alike ; 
one  school  of  six  • rooms,  one  grade  in  a room,  and 
only  two  rooms  with  three  grades  in  a room.  A year 
ago  there  were  twelve  rooms  of  this  last  class.  No 
further  work  in  improving  the  classing  and  grading  the 
middle  and  primary  schools  can  now  be  done.  All  this 
is  now  so  just  and  simple  as  to  require  little  executive 
attention,  and  saving  the  two  rooms  of  the  annex  at 
Park  street,  there  is  no  marked  difierence  in  the  appli- 
ances for  doing  good  work,  a condition  never  before 
existing  in  reference  to  the  middle  and  primary  schools. 
But  few  new  features  in  the  work  of  the  common 
schools  as  a whole  have  been  introduced  during  the 
year,  but  the  regular  course  adopted  after  a long  trial, 
has  been  adhered  to  and  few  things  experimental  have 
been  attempted. 

Seiving. — This  was  introduced  as  a regular  branch  of 
school  work  in  February  1884,  and  has  been  pursued  by 
the  girls  of  the  middle  grades  for  nearly  two  years.  In 
June  last,  a lady  well  versed  in  this  line  of  work,  at  my 
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request  made  a thorough  examination  of  it.  From  her 
report  I quote  the  following:  The  work  is  for  the 

most  part,  well  done.  Some  rooms  show  a better  aver- 
age than  others,  and  in  every  room  is  found  some  ex- 
cellent work;  and  it  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  care 
and  patience  of  those  having  it  in  charge.  I would  say 
unhesitatingly,  that  the  Newbury  street  school  has  the 
best  work.  I would  place  ne?ct,  the  Cross  street  school.'" 
In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations,  the 
Lawrence  prizes  — two  of  flve  dollars  .each  — were 
awarded  to  the  schools  mentioned.  I think  all  is  beino- 

o 

accomplished  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  unless 
the  course  is  extended,  which  I am  not  now  prepared  to 
advocate,  but  I do  re-advocate  the  recommendations  (^f 
last  year  in  reference  to  a vacation  industrial  school  for 
boys.  Early  in  the  year  this  matter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Wainwright,  Thompson  and  Wolcott.  ' They  began 
their  work  of  investigation  by  visiting  an  industrial 
school  in  Boston.  What  they  would  have  reported  aod 
advocated,  but  for  the  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the 
x:ity,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  Packard  school 
house,  I cannot  say;  but  on  account  of  that  increase 
the\^  reported  ^inexpedient”  for  the  present  year.  I 
hope  the  matter  will  receive  your  consideration  at  an 
early  day. 

Drawing  and  Music, — These  departments  are  now 
so  well  established  in  our  schools  as  to  need  little,  if 
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any,  comment.  Mr.  Keyes,  music  teacher  in  the  High 
school  and  director  of  that  branch  in  the  common 
schools,  is  now  on  his  eleventh  year  in  our  service,  a 
wide-awake,  progressive  man.  He  is  doing  good  work 
both  in  teachinH"  and  directins:  others  how  to  teach. 
It  is  however  a question  well  worth  considering  whether 
music  in  common  with  many  other  branches  should  not 
be  an  elective  in  the  High  school  rather  than  obligatory" 
as  at  present.  Substantially  the  same  comments  would 
be  made  in  reference  to  the  department  of  drawing,  but 
for  the  recent  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Colby  from  our  ser- 
vice. His  successor  is  well  qualified  for  the  work  and 
this  department  is  so  well  established  that  no  change 
adverse  to  its  interests  is  likely  to  occur  in  consequence 
to  a change  of  teachers. 

Evening  Schools, — These  follow  only  two  general 
lines  of  work,  the  drawing  schools  and  the  common 
schools.  The  former  are,  saving  the  change  mentioned, 
doing  their  work  under  the  same  general  conditions  as 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  first  year’s  class 
(geometric  drawing)  and  the  machine  class  are  smaller 
than  usual,  the  architectural  class  a little  larger  and  the 
free  hand  classes  considerably  larger  than  last  year.. 
The  totals  are  about  the  same,  something  more  than  one 
hundred.  The  geometric  and  architectural  classes  meet 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings;  the  free  hand 
and  machine  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings.  The 
attendance  is  very  regular  and  the  work  merits  com- 
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mendation.  The  evening  eommon  schools  now  enroll 
more  than  three  hundred  pupils,  quite  an  increase  from 
last  year  in  consequence  of  opening  a new  school  at  the 
Warren  street  school  house  for  those  residing  in  ward 
live.  This  school  is  a good  one,  but  requires  a greater 
teaching  force  than  it  would  were  it  better  graded  ; but 
the  small  numbers  and  the  wide  range  of  subjects  for- 
bid this.  The  evening  schools  at  South  Lawrence  are 
housed  in  the  ward  room  and  Pilgrim  hall  on  South 
Broad  wav,  men  and  boys  in  the  former,  women  and 
girls  in  the  latter.  These  schools  are  not  quite  so  large 
as  last  winter  on  account  of  the  poor  accommodations. 
A school  house  is  the  only  fit  place  for  any  school,  day 
or  evening.  The  men  and  boys  of  this  school  attend 
four  evenings  per  week,  a new  departure  made  in 
response  to  the  request  of  twent}— three  young  men  who  ’ 
attend  the  school.  At  the  Oliver,  seven  rooms,  one  for 
Germans,  one  for  Canadian  French  and  five  for  English 
speaking  pupils,  mostly  those  who  are  supplimenting  a 
common  school  course,  have  been  put  in  operation. 
The  teaching  force  in  all  the  evening  schools  is  twenty- 
four,  besides  the  director  of  drawing,  four  at  Warren 
street,  three  at  South  Lawrence,  fourteen  in  the  Oliver 
and  three  in  the  drawing  classes.  The  schools  were 
never  better  than  now,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
much  larger  numbers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages. 
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Parochial  and  Private  Schools. — These  are  the  same 
in  number,  name  and  location  as  last  year.  St.  Mary’s^ 
a very  large  school,  and  the  Lawrence  private  school,  a 
small  one,  have  always  stood  well  and  answered  well 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  supported.  A very  brief 
call  a few  weeks  since  showed  that  St.  Anne’s  (Canadian 
French)  is  doing  much  in  the  line  of  improvement. 
Those  having  it  in  charge  have  begun  the  purchase  of 
new  and  better  appliances  for  school  work.  The  enroll- 
ment of  the  parochial  and  private  schools  does  not  vary 
materially  from  last  year,  between  thirteen  hundred  and 
fourteen  hundred  pupils. 

F.  CONCLUS/OA. 

The  reprint  of  Mr.  Walton’s  report,  herewith  append- 
ed, renders  it  unnecessar}^  for  me  to  speak  of  several 
matters  therein  treated,  among  which  are  attendance, 
discipline,  m.ethods  of  teaching,  and  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Nor  will  I say  anything  personal  to  myself  except 
that  in  reviewing  six  years  service,  while  fully  conscious 
that  other  men  could  have  done  more  for  the  schools  of 
Lawrence,  no  one  could  have  come  to  the  service  with 
a more  abiding  and  earnest  purpose  to  give  himself  in 
his  whole  being  to  the  work.  I am  fully  conscious  that  I 
have  labored  under  very  favorable  conditions,  have  been 
the  servant  of  able  school  Boards,  of  those  who  have 
trusted  me  and  have  been  lenient  to  my  faults,  of  those 
whose  only  purpose  has  been  to  do  the  best  possible  for 
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the  schools  of  Lawrence.  With  the  closing  year  closes 
the  service  of  the  last  one  of  those  who  constituted  the 
Board  when  I came  into  its  service.  Others  besides  these 
have  come  and  gone,  and  three  have  entered  upon  the 
other  life.  To  each  and  to  all  are  due  my  thanks  for 
kindness  and  support  which  I cannot  measure.  The 
schools  of  Lawrence,  the  result  of  the  fostering  care  of 
school  committees  and  citizens  for  nearly  forty  years, 
are  a just  pride  to  us  all,.  They  are  commended  to 
future  school  Boards  in  the  full  contidencC  that  the  Giver 
of  all  good  will  bestow  the  wisdom  needed  for  their 
direction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  L.  BREWSTER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


J^V^OM  THE  REPORT  OF  EDUCATION.  BY  MR.  GEO.  A.  WALTON. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  LAWRENCE. 


My  visits  to  the  schools  of  Lawrence  were  made  in 
February  and  March  of  the  current  year.  They  occu- 
pied about  two  weeks,  extendecl  to  all  the  several' grades 
of  schools,  and  to  ditferent  parts  of  the  city.  I made, 
in  the  previous  year,  some  examinations  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  Grammer  schools. 


ORGAN/ZA  7/ ON. 

The  school  system  of  Lawrence  is  the  system  com- 
mon to  the  schools  of  the  State,  except  that  the  inter- 
mediate or  Grammar  grade  in  Lawrence  is  divided  into 
Middle  and  Grammar  schools,  the  former  receiving 
pupils  from  the  Primary,  and  after  conducting  them 
through  a two  years  course,  promoting  them  to  the 
Grammar  schoois.  The  system  is  supplemented  by  a 
Training  school  for  teachers. 
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The  city  maintains  an  Industrial  school,  which  is  a 
small  home  school  for  truant  children.  This  school  is 
incorporated,  and  under  the  management  of  a board  of 
trustees.  It  has  15  acres  of  land,  with  the  necessary 
buildings  for  a home,  a workshop  and  a school. 

For  adult  pupils  the  city  has,  also,  well-organized 
evening  schools,  where  systematic  instruction  is  given 
in  all  the  Grammar  school  studies,  including  a thorough 
course  in  drawing.  No  better  example  of  successful 
evening  schools  exists  in  the  State. 

The  system  of  schools  is  well  adapted  to  the  city’s 
needs.  The  territory  is  so  limited  that  one  central  High 
school  is  easily  reached  by  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.  The  two  principal  grammar  schools,  located  near 
the  centres  of  population  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
are  also  easily  accessible.  The  other  two  grades  of 
schools,  the  Primary  and  Middle,  are  distributed  through- 
out the  city;  one  middle  school  being  located  theoreti- 
cally, and  almost  practically,  between  the  two  primaries 
which  are  its  feeders.  The  Middle  school  is  thou^^ht 
by  some  to  be  a defect  in  t^e  system,  since  pupils  who 
have  spent  three  years  in  primary  schools  could  be,  if 
not  as  economically  taught  in  well-graded  grammar 
schools,  certainly  more  easily  and  more  effectively  dis- 
ciplined than  in  the  middle  schools. 

BUILDINGS. 

Many  of  the  school  buildings  are  models  of  economy, 
convenience  and  good  taste.  The  four-room  school 
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houses  recently  built  or  reconstructed,  are  crossed  by 
halls  in  the  middle,  with  two  entrances,  at  opposite 
ends,  and  two  staircases,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
The  dimensions  of  the  rooms  are  25  by  29  feet,  and  13  feet 
high,  giving  ample  space  for  seating,  avoiding  needless 
strain  upon  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  and,  with  a proper 
use  of  an  excellent  system  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
making  ample  provision  for  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  and  all  are  furnished  with 
single  desks  and  with  the  necessary  means  of  teaching. 
While  in  general  the  school  houses  of  the  city  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  au- 
thorities and  people,  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  Oliver 
building  are  too  gloomy  and  dark  to  merit  any  very 
hi^h  encomiums. 


EX  A MIX  A TIONS. 

In  mv  visits  I met  about  ei^htv  teachers  in  their  class- 
rooms,  staying  long  enough  in  each  to  learn  something 
of  the  methods  and  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
In  many  I stayed  through  several  exercises,  and  made 
practical  tests  of  the  results  of  the  teaching.  The  sub- 
jects in  which  tests  were  applied  were  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, reading  and  language,  including  penmanship, 
spelling,  grammatical  construction,  the  use  of  capitals 
and  marks  of  punctuation.  All  the  tests  were  of  a 
simple  character  and  their  application  occupied  but  a 
brief  time.  I heard  the  reading  and  observed  the 
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method  of  teaching  it,  in  a large  number  of  primary 
schools,  and  in  several  schools  of  other  grades.  The 
greater  part  of  the  exercises  seen  were  such  as  the 
teacher  chanced  to  have  in  hand  when  I made  my  visits, 
which  were  without  previous  notice,  and  most  of  them 
without  an  attendant. 

To  test  the  pupils  in  reading,  they  were  furnished 
with  books  of  my  own,  which  they  had  not  previously 
read.  For  a test  of  reading  script  at  sight,  I caused  to 
be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  an  original  paragraph 
containing  a narrative  or  story  appropriate  to  the  grade 
of  the  pupils;  this,  at  a given  signal,  all  were  directed 
to  face,  and,  as  soon  as  ready,  to  read.  My  judgment 
of  the  silent  reading  was  formed  by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  pupils  took  the  sense  of  the  new  pieces  which 
they  read. 

In  language,  various  tests  were  applied.  To  ascer- 
tain the  power  of  the  pupils  to  use  oral  language,  they 
were  engaged  in  conversation  upon  topics  suggested  by 
the  reading  and  other  exercises.  Qiiestions  were  also 
proposed  which  involved  social  and  moral  duties.  As 
tests  for  the  ability  to  use  written  language,  I construct- 
ed sentences,  which  were  dictated  by  the  teacher  or 
myself  for  the  pupils  to  write. 

The  lowest  primary  classes  wrote  such  sentences  as. 
Where  are  you?  Here  lam;  higher  classes  such  sen- 
tences as.  There  are  two  lead  pencils  hej'e;  o?ie  of  their 
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points  is  hroke7i  off.  Whose  are  they?  the  middle  and 
lower  grammar  classes  such  sentences  as,  Never  say  / 
guessf  when  yon  mean  I think.  Where  does  your 
father  buy  his  meat?  At  Mr.  Srnith^s  Store,  I think. 
He  bays  gi'oceries  there  too.  The  upper  classes  in  the 
grammar  schools  were  asked  to  correct  inaccuracies  in 
the  construction  of  such  sentences  as,  Samuel  or  John 
have  woj'ked  here  last  year,  i do  not  knoiv  that  either 
of  thern  are  here  now.  To  these  classes  were  also 
given  tests  in  letter  writing  and  in  business  forms. 

In  arithmetic  the  pupils  were  tested  for  their  accuracy 
and  facility  in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  in  prob- 
lems requiring  the  exercise  of  the  imagin-ation ; for  the 
latter  purpose  problems  similar  to  the  following  were 
given : — 

Suppose  two  boys  to  start  at  the  same  place  a/id 
walk  in  opposite  directions,  one  20  and  the  other  12 
rods;  and  then  turn  and  walk  each  half-way  back  to 
the  place  where  he  first  started,  how  far  apart  would 
the  boys  then  be  ? 

For  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  some 
problems  were  given  in  fractions,  compound  numbers, 
interest,  and  in  mensuration.  These  grades  had  a few 
questions  in  geography. 

Beyond  the  direct  tests  thus  described,  the  examina- 
tion was  oral  and  mostly  limited  to  witnessing  the  reg- 
ular exercises  as  conducted  by  the  teachers. 
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RESUL  rs. 

Since  my  object  is  simply  to  give  my  impressions  of 
the  schools  as  a whole,  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish 
tabulated  results.  I therefore,  as  requested  by  the 
Superintendent  of  schools,  proceed  to  give  my  impres- 
sions in  general  and  in  some  particulars.  I will  pre- 
mise by  saying  that  the  schools  have  more  important 
ends  to  secure  than  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, or  any  school  study,  and  yet  I shall  first  speak  of 
the  results  in  some  of  these  studies. 

Reading. — In  this  branch  the  pupils  throughout  the 
schools  readily  took  the  sense  of  the  new  pieces  which 
they  read,  whether  written  in  script  or  in  Roman  type. 
So  much  for  the  silent  reading. 

One  criticism  made  upon  the  oral  reading  in  several 
schools  was  that  the  pupils  had  a habit  of  pronouncing 
the  words  separately,  as  if  they  were  equally  significant, 
or  as  if  they  were  in  columns  instead  of  in  phrases  and 
sentences.  As  an  extreme  illustration  of  this,  the  pupils 
in  the  lowest  schools  enunciated  the  and  a apart  from 
the  words  they  limited,  giving  them  the  sound  of  thugh 
and  ugh^  respectively.  Another  criticism  was  that  in 
teaching,  new  words  were  presented  before  the  ideas 

were  excited  which  the  words  expressed,  in  some  in- 

# 

stances  phonic  elements  being  given  to  aid  in  getting 
the  pupil  to  pronounce  the  new  word.  The  general 
criticism  in  these  cases  is  that  more  attention  is  directed 
to  the  precise  sound  of  the  word  than  to  the  expression 
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•of  the  thought;  the  more  important  is  sacrihced  to  the 
less;  the  end,  indeed,  to  a means. 

This  habit  of  pronouncing  as  if  naming  a vocabulary 
was  by  no  means  a general  fault;  in  most  schools  there 
was,  even  in  the  youngest  classes,  a recognition  of  the 
•sentence  as  the  expression  of  a thought,  and  a delivery 
■of  the  phrases  as  wholes  and  with  due  regard  to  their 
importance  in  the  sentence. 

One  other  criticism  lies  against  the  oral  reading  in 
nearly  all  our  schools;  as  little  against  that  in  Lawrence 
.as  almost  anywhere.  The  pupil  does  not  keep  suffi- 
ciently in  mind  the  wants  of  the  hearer;  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  not  directed  to  the  end  of  oral  reading, 
which  is  to  make  the  hearer  understand  and  feel  what 
is  read.  Again,  if  any  criticism  were  made  upon  the 
schools  for  the  absence  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  les- 
sons used  in  teaching  to  read,  it  would  be  only  what 
might  be  made  against  the  teaching  in  schools  in  gen- 
eral. But  it  would  seem  that  the  early  reading  and 
language  lessons  might  be  made  incidental  to  lessons  in 
various  kinds  of  elementary  knowledge,  or  at  least  the 
vehicle  for  such  knowledge,  and  thus,  that  in  the  time 
now  given  to  teaching  to  read  and  spell,  the  elementary 
facts  which  are  the  foundation  for  scientihc  knowledge 
might  easily  be  acquired. 

Notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  some  of  which  apply 
to  the  teaching  of  reading  in  all  schools,  while  others 
have  but  a limited  application  to  the  Lawrence  schools. 
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the  reading  was  of  a high  order.  One  cause  for  the 
general  excellence  is  found  in  the  manner  of  teaching 
the  beginners,  the  method  used  in  all  the  schools  being 
the  word  method,  ddiis  consists  in  presenting  some 
familiar  object  which  the  pupil  names;  the  teacher 
writes  the  name,  the  pupil  gives  its  oral  expression;  in 
this  way  the  pupils  learn  to  associate  written  words 
with  ideas,  which  is  the  first  step  in  learning  to  read. 
The  method  of  teaching  is  natural,  and  the  differences 
observed  in  the  reading,  resulted  from  the  varying  skill 
in  the  teachers. 

Language, — In  all  the  schools  the  pupils  used  lan- 
guage in  conversation  with  entire  freedom;  there  was 
no  shyness,  but  everywhere  the  pupils  were  ready  to 
talk.  They  were  not  forward,  but  the}"  were  unreserved, 
sincere  and  sensible.  I attributed  this  freedom  in  the 
use  of  oral  language,  first,  to  the  practice  of  talking 
with  the  teachers  about  the  reading  and  other  lessons,  a 
practice  encouraged  in  all  the  schools,  and  second,  to 
the  paternal  relations  which  the  teachers  hold  to  their 
pupils. 

The  written  language  is  open  to  a few  slight  criti- 
cisms; in  the  use  of  some  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,, 
especially  of  the  interrogation  point,  there  was  great 
disparity  in  different  schools  of  the  same  grade,  some 
almost  uniformly  using  the  marks  with  accuracy,  others 
omitting  them  altogether.  There  was  a general  disuse 
of  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case  in  all  the  lower 
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•schools,  while  the  omission  of  the  quotation  marks  was 
nearly  or  quite  universal.  Many  wrote  Mrs.  for  Miss, 
either  misspelling  or  omitting  the  period  as  the  sign  of 
the  abbreviation.  Though  the  average  result  in  spelling 
of  some  common  words  were  marked;  there  were  the 
usual  varieties  of  spelling  for  w/?ose^  7vhere  and  their^  in 
several  schools. 

The  penmanship  in  all  grades  of  the  schools  was 
generally  good,  and  the  correct  use  of  capital  letters 
was  a characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  written  exercises. 

In  previous  visits  to  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  some  tests 
were  given  which  required  an  application  of  grammati- 
cal rules.  While  some  of  the  pupils  applied  these  with 
exactness,  the  results,  on  the  whole,  showed  that  pupils 
in  good  grammar  schools  have  difficultv  in  making 
practical  application  of  the  rules  of  syntax.  The  busi- 
ness forms,  a few  of  which  were  dictated  to  this  grade 
of  schools,  were  generally  very  satisfactory. 

Where  so  much  is  done  and  so  well  done,  possibly  all 
that  can  be  is  done;  but  I venture  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing slight  modifications  in  the  language  teaching:  first, 
the  use  of  the  punctuation  marks  should  be  earlier  in- 
troduced in  the  dictation  exercises,  and  more  uniformly 
insisted  upon;  second,  the  common  words  likely  to  be 
misspelled  should  be  more  systematically  provided  for 
in  the  sentence  writing;  third,  the  formal  part  of  letter 
writing  should  receive  more  attention  in  the  lower 
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schools;  and,  fourth,  the  time  given  in  the  lower  schools: 
to  naming  the  parts  of  speech  and  to  defining  arithmet- 
ical terms,  one  or  two  instances  of  which  I witnessed,, 
better  be  bestowed  upon  sentence  writing  and  elemen- 
tary composition. 

Arithmetic. — In  this  branch  the  average  result  in  all 
the  schools  was  above  50  per  cent,  correct,  one  class- 
reaching  84  per  cent.  In  the  column  addition  the- 
method  was  good,  the  work  was  done  with  facility,  but 
the  majority  failed  either  in  setting  down  the  numbers: 
or  in  adding  accurately. 

The  difference  in  the  results  in  different  schools,  in- 
problems requiring  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and 
the  power  of  reasoning,  indicates  a considerable  diver- 
sity of  practice  in  this  kind  of  arithmetical  work;  and,, 
since  equally  good  results  in  reading  and  language  were 
reached  where  the  best  results  were  obtained  in  arith- 
metic,‘the  differences  imply  various  degrees  of  skill  in 
the  teaching,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  some  increase 
in  the  general  average. 

The  method  of  teaching  this  branch,  so  kir  as  ob- 
served, which  was  only  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools, 
was  rational,  the  first  ideas  of  numbers  being  awakened 
by  the  presence  of  objects,  and  the  imagination  being- 
trained  by  ingeniously  devised  problems;  the  results 
show  the  schools  to  be  above  the  average. 

My  critical  examinations  were  limited  chiefly  to  the 
branches  above  specifled.  Casual  observations  of  the 
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instruction  in  other  branches  showed  that  good  methods 
are  employed  throughout  the  schools,  and  that  they  are 
in  every  department  of  instruction  producing  excellent 
results. 

GENERAL  REAfARATS. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  several  conditions  which 
contribute  in  a special  manner  to  give  the  schools  their 
success.  The  system  itself,  with  its  peculiar  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  city,  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  The  organization  of  the  schools  extends  to  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.  The  attendance  is  skilfully  man- 
aged in  several  particulars;  for  example,  in  the  lowest 
primary  schools,  classes  entering  in  the  winter  are  made 
small,  little  more  than  half  filling  the  rooms,  while  those 
entering  in  the  fall  are  made  as  large  as  the  capacity  of 
the  rooms  will  permit,  experience  showing  that  the  for- 
mer classes  are  largely  augmented  with  the  opening  of 
spring,  while  there  is  a corresponding  decrease  in  num- 
bers as  winter  approaches.  Again,  in  the  lower  schools 
a constant  promotion  of  pupils  is  going  on  within  the 
class  or  room,  so  that  any  room  having  vacant  seats  can 
be  replenished  at  the  shortest  notice,  without  special 
examinations. 

The  attendance  in  the  schools  of  most  manufacturing 
towns  and  cities  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  practice 
of  dismissing  pupils  to  carrv  dinners,’'  by  excusing 
them  to  attend  church  services,  and  by  receiving  at 
irregular  times  pupils  from  the  mills.  The  first  of  these 


'Sources  of  interruption  is  obviated  in  Lawrence  by  hav- 
ing the  mornino'  session  of  all  the  schools  commence  at 
so  early  an  hour  that  the  necessity  for  dismissing  does 
not  exist.  The  second  source  of  interruption  is  ob- 
viated by  arranging  with  the  pastors  of  the  churches  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  public  school  pupils  out 
of  school  hours,  and  the  third  b^*  makinof  an  arrangfe- 
ment  with  the  overseers  of  the  mills  to  have  operatives 
that  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  twenty  weeks 
each  year  taken  into  the  mills  at  regular  times.  By  this 
arrangement,  classes  of  these  half-time  pupils  are  made 
to  alternate  with  one  another  in  the  mills  and  in  the 
schools. 

The  attendance  is  affected  in  Lawrence,  as  elsewhere, 
by  causes  other  than  those  enumerated ; but  these,  under 
an  efficient  truant  officer,  are  so  far  controlled  as  virtu- 
ally to  limit  non-attendance  to  cases  for  which  there  are 
providential  reasons. 

The  Training  school  is  a very  efficient  means  of  giving 
success  to  the  schools.  This  is  a lar^e  school,  consist- 
ing  of  the  several  grades  of  pupils  below  the  grammar 
grades.  It  is  in  charge  of  a principal  and  vice-principal, 
who  assign  its  departments  to  teachers  who,  under  their 
instruction,  practice  teaching,  and  have  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  classes.  These  teachers  in  turn  become 
a class,  subject  to  criticism  and  instruction  by  the  prin- 
cipal. The  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Training- 
school  are  graduates  of  the  High  school,  or  persons  of 
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equal  culture;  they  are  selected  for  the  promise  the}-’' 
give  of  aptness  to  teach,  and  are  permitted  to  graduate 
from  the  Training  school  only  on  condition  of  fulfilling 
this  promise  in  actual  teaching.  Thus  is  secured  to  the- 
various  grades  of  the  schools  of  the  city  a class  of  su- 
perior young  ladies,  all  having  a High  school  education, 
supplemented  by  professional  training  and  successful 
experience  in  teaching.  The  Training  school  has  sup- 
plied about  two-thirds  of  all  the  teachers  introduced* 
into  the  schools  of  the  city  during  the  past  five  years. 
The, large  majority  are  employed  in  the  Primary  and 
Middle  schools.  The  result  is  a very  efficient  corps  of 
teachers  in  these  most  important  grades. 

The  one  essential  condition  to  good  schools  is  good 
teachers.  This  condition  is  met  in  Lawrence.  An  ex- 
cellent spirit  seemed  to  animate  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  teachers  appeared  like  an  organized  body  of  co- 
workers, each  striving  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
schools;  their  methods  were  everywhere  calculated  to 
encourage  and  stimulate,  nowhere  unduly  to  repress; 
they  were  ennobled  by  their  work.  The  pupils  were 
industrious,  self-respecting  and  courteous.  At  the  close 
ot  my  visits  I was  not  able  to  recall  a single  instance  of 
irritability  on  the  part  of  a teacher  or  pupil,  nor  an  act 
on  the  part  of  either  calculated  to  excite  such  a feeling. 
Here  are  conditions  which  give  assurance  that  the  high- 
est  ends  of  the  schools  will  be  reached  ; not  only  schol- 
arship, but  character  will  result. 
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To  the  wise  foresight  whieh  made  the  siiperintendeney 
of  sehools  a part  of  her  organie  law,  is  due  in  a great 
measure  the  higli  reputation  maintained  by  the  sehools 
of  Lawrenee.  And  I should  do  a faithful  publie  servant 
injustiee  did  I not  add,  that  to  the  good  judgment,  un- 
tiring energy  and  intelligent  direetion  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  offiee,  the  sehools  owe  a d^bt  which 
can  only  be  paid  by  the  future  citizens,  now  members 
of  the  schools,  in  the  practice  of  those  sterling  virtues 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  give  the  schools 
their  present  character. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  A.  WALTON. 


Boston,  Dec.  31,  1884. 
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TABLE  “ A.  ” 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of  At- 
tendance. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

First 

Term. 

Second 

Term. 

H igh 

227 

245 

213 

237 

212 

232 

97.22 

97.33 

Oliver 

7G1 

789 

GG7 

701 

G37 

G72 

95.57 

95.76 

Cross  8t 

252 

245 

19G 

187 

187 

181 

95.40 

96.45 

Packard 

3G8 

3G2 

35G 

344 

337 

327 

95.15 

95.13 

Saunders .... 

2GG 

309 

221 

239 

207 

228 

93.48 

95.32 

Pinion  St.... 

189 

200 

1 75 

1G7 

1G3 

158 

93.14 

95.00 

Park  St 

254 

277 

20G 

228 

193 

218 

94.20 

95.61 

Prospect  St.  . 

204 

194 

192 

187 

170 

17G 

93.80 

94.11 

vS  torrow 

195 

189 

191 

183 

179 

173 

93.41 

94.45 

Walton 

222 

172 

212 

1G4 

202  : 

156 

95.28 

95.38 

Newbury  St.. 

155 

154 

145 

149 

139 

145 

96.00 

97.31 

Harrington. . 

209 

192 

197 

184 

185 

178 

94.23 

96.68 

Amesbury  St. 

209 

258 

15G 

191 

145 

178 

92.26 

93.14 

Hampshire  St 

233 

192 

180 

157 

170 

127 

95.00 

95.75 

Franklin 

347 

33G 

322 

287 

311 

272 

90.50 

94.38 

Kiverside  .... 

227 

243 

183 

179 

172 

J69 

93.81 

94.35 

Warren  St. . . 

214 

19G 

184  1 

173 

173 

1G9 

94.16 

96.31 

Lowell  wSt  ... 

188 

183 

181 

1G7 

174 

159 

95.90 

94.89 

Washington. . 

3G4 

357 

303 

290 

288 

278 

94.91 

95.88 

Training 

341 

3G0 

311 

340 

293 

325 

94.12 

95.62 

Totals, 

5425 

5453 

47’9T 

4754 

4537 

7521 

p77o' 

95.10 

i 
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TABLE  “ B.  ” 


REPORT  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER— 

Mr.  /.  L.  /Brewster,  Super  in  ten  dent  of  Schools: 


Sir: — The  report  of  the  School  census  for  the  year 


1885,  by  wards. 

including  two  past 

years, 

is  as  follows: 

1885 

1884 

1883 

Ward  1, 

HOG 

1280 

1277 

- 2, 

1018 

1025 

975 

“ 3, 

1313 

1325 

1239 

“ -f, 

1107 

1225 

1205 

- 5, 

1322 

1335  . 

1295 

- 6, 

991 

987 

905 

Total, 

6947 

7177 

0896 

Increase  for  1884,  271.  Decrease  for  1885,  230. 

In  connection  with  truancy  I submit  the  following: 


1885. 

lo.  of  Schools 
visited. 

0.  of  absences 
reported  by 
Teachers. 

0.  of  absences 
ithout  permis- 
an  of  parents. 

0.  of  second 
offences. 

0.  of  third 
offences. 

lo.  of  parents 
guardians  no- 
tified. 

0.  returned  to 
hool  from  the 
street. 

0.  of  Arrests. 

0 of  prosecu- 
tions. 1 

1 

istances  of  tar- 
iness  investi- 
gated. 

12; 

12:  ^ 3 

12; 

January .... 

160 

66 

1 1 

I 

1 

58 

i 

19 

I 

I 

20 

F ebruary . . . 

184 

128 

10 

2 

1 16 

13 

25 

March. ..... 

243 

174 

139 

18 

2 

I n 

18 

3 

2& 

April 

93 

16 

0 

4 

' 2 

1 

82 

23 

2 

2 

23 

Mtv 

218 

I4C 

27 

•» 

! 

118 

27 

13 

0 

June 

187 

104 

50 

8 

4 

74 

18 

4 

I 

>3 

September. . 

203 

188 

57 

7 

3 

»53 

40 

3 

3 

7 

October  .... 

210 

1 19 

18 

3 

6 

101 

4 

4 

27 

November.. 

142 

83 

7 

I 

74 

9 

•9 

December 

21  I 

118 

»3 

2 

102 

»7 

34 

Total 

1942 

1 183 

227 

34 

18 

993 

209 

18 

14 

209 

RESULT  OF  PROSECUTIONS. 


Sent  to  Industrial  School 
Placed  on  Probation  . . . 


8 
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There  have  been  reported  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  investigated,  contagious  diseases  in  69  families.  All 
children  attending  school  living  in  those  families  have 
been  suspended,  their  teachers  notified  in  accordance 
with  Rule  8,  Chap.  IV,  of  the  rules  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. In  conclusion,  my  sincere  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Superintendent  and  teachers,  also  the  agents,  over- 
seers and  all  others  in  authority  for  their  kindness  and 
assistance  to  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  during 
the  present  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAS.  R.  McGOWAN. 

Truant  Officer. 


TABLE  “C. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


I.  Estimates  for  1885: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $66,000  00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,200  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800  OO’ 

4.  Fuel 6,000  oo- 

5.  Incidentals 3,000  00 

6.  Free  Text  Books 6,000  oo- 

Total $36,000  00 

II.  Receipts  for  1885. 

1.  Appropriated  by  the  City  Council $85,000  oo- 

2.  Tuition  of  Non-Resident  Pupils  and  duplicate  bill,  ($331)  ....  108  31 

3.  Overdraft 695  iS- 

Total $35,803  49 

III.  Expenditures  for  1885. 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers,  day  and  evening $63,081  23, 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,346  00 

3.  Salary  of  Superintendent 2,200  oo- 

4.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800  oo 

5-  Fuel ^ 5,279  84 

6.  Incidentals 3,388  19 

7.  Free  Text  Books 6,708  23 

Total $85,803  49. 

IV.  Estimates  for  1886. 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $67,000  oo 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,500  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800  00 

4.  Fuel 5,500  00 

5.  Incidentals 3,000  00 

6.  Free  Text  Books 6,200  00 

Total $87,000  00 
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TABLE  “ D.” 

TEACHERS. 

{G,  denotes  a Gf'am.,  A/,  a Mid.,  and  P,  a Prim.  Grade.) 
I.— HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street,  (opposite  Lawrence  Common.) 


I. 

Frank  P.  McGregor,  Master,  133  Haverhill  Street, 

Physics  and  Chemistry. 

’82 

$i,8ocr 

2. 

Edward  J.  Sartelle,  Sub-Master,  87  Garden  Street, 

Algebra,  Geometry  and  Book-keeping. 

’85 

I ,ooo- 

6. 

John  S.  Frost,  171  Haverhill  Street, 

Latin,  Mathematics  and  Physiology. 

83 

900 

3- 

Mary  A.  Newell,  49  Bradford  Street, 

Latin  and  Greek. 

’66 

900 

5- 

Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  32  East  Haverhill  Street, 

Elocution,  English  Lit.  and  French. 

’56-70 

900 

4- 

Ada  Lear,  82  Bradford  Street, 

Latin  and  Greek. 

’74 

75(> 

8. 

Katherine  A.  O’Keeffe,  148  Oak  Street, 

Elocution,  History  and  Rhetoric. 

’73 

750 

7- 

Louisa  S.  Halley,  39  Manchester  Street, 

Latin  and  Book-keeping. 

’84 

600 

9- 

Julia  I.  Underhill,  143  Prospect  Street, 

History  and  Algebra. 

TL— OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street,  (opposite  Lawrence  Common.) 

’78 

600 

♦Benjamin  F.  Dame,  Master,  4 State  Street, 

’85 

1,800 

I. 

Anna  L.  Dyer,  ist  G.,  376  Haverhill  Street, 

’80 

550 

2. 

Charlotte  M.  Taylor,  ist  and  2d  G.,  107  Garden  Street, 

’65 

550 

3- 

Emily  J.  Danforth,  2d  G.,  21  Orchard  Street, 

’65 

550 

4- 

Edna  M.  Flint,  3d  G.,  9 Washington  Corporation, 

’83 

500 

5- 

Eva  F.  Chesley,  3d  and  4th  G.,  203  Haverhill  Street, 

’82 

500 

6. 

Lottie  A.  Ham,  4th  G.,  203  Haverhill  Street, 

’84 

500 

7. 

Alice  B.  Macdonald,  4th  G.,  461  Haverhill  Street, 

’83 

0 

0 

Ida  L.  Dawson,  5th  G.,  57  Newbury  Street. 

’84 

500 

9- 

Liela  M.  Lamprey,  5th  G.,  277  Haverhill  Street, 

’83 

550 

10. 

Ellen  J.  Cusack,  6th  G.,  19  Pine  Street, 

’78 

550 

II. 

Fred  D.  Jordan,  Sub-Master,  6th  G.,  6 Pacific  Corporation, 

’85 

geo 

12. 

Anne  Eastham,  7th  G.,  33  Woodland  Street, 

’85 

400 

13- 

Katharine  M.  Kenney,  7th  G.,  101  Oak  Street, 

’81 

500 

14. 

Lillian  E.  Larrabee,  7th  and  8th  G.,  46  Summer  Street, 

’So 

500 

*5- 

Alice  M.  Smith,  8th  G,  555  Haverhill  Street, 

’84 

450 

16. 

Mabel  L.  Cate,  8th  G.,  334  High  Street, 

•Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 

’85 

400 
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III. — CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL. 
(Between  Cross  and  Franklin  Streets.) 

1.  Sarah  E.  Torrey,  Prin.,  5th  G.,  3S7  Lowell  Street, 

2.  Janet  C.  Nelson,  6th  G.,  294  Broadway, 

3.  Helen  M.  Bean,  6th  and  7th  G.,  365  Broadway, 

4.  Emily  F.  Carleton,  8th  G.,  15  Lowell  Street, 

IV.  — PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

Parker  Street,  (between  Abbott  and  Bailey.) 

^Albert  P.  Doe,  Master,  2d  G.,  201  So.  Broadway, 

Ella  F.  Eastman,  3d  Gr,  57  Newbury  Street, 

2.  Frances  M.  Robbins,  4th  and  5th  G.,  3 Prospect  Street, 

3.  Teresa  G.  McCabe,  6th  and  7th  G , 152  Water  Street, 

4.  Sarah  W.  Proctor,  7th  and  8th  G.,  in  Methuen  Street, 

5.  Sarah  E.  Webster,  ist  M.,  22  Andover  Street, 

6.  Margaret  G.  Scanlon,  2d  M.,  245  Salem  Street, 

7.  Cora  B.  McDuffee,  3d  M.,  19  Green  Street, 

8.  Estelle  Ray,  4th  M.,  44  South  Broadway, 

V.  — SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

South  Broadway,  (near  Andover  Street.) 


’69 

’81 

’62 

’83 


80 

’85 

’82 

’82 

’80 

’84 

’85 

’85 


700 

500 

500 

500 


1,300 

500 

400 

500 

500 

450 

450 

400 

400 


1. 

Julia  P.  Tompkins,  Prin.,  ist  P..  13  South  Street, 

’65 

600 

2. 

Martha  A.  Doyle,  2d  P.,  64  Lowell  Road, 

’69 

450 

3- 

Jennie  C.  Bartlett,  3d  P.,  201  Essex  Street, 

’83 

450 

4- 

Alice  M.  Ricker,  3d  and  4th  P.,  207  South  Broadway, 

’74 

450 

5- 

Mary  Moulton,  5th  and  6th  P.,  165  South  Broadway, 

’82 

450 

-6. 

Kate  A.  Hearne,  6th  P.,  84  Oak  Street, 

’82 

450 

VI.— UNION  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Andover  Street,  (corner  So.  Union.) 

1. 

Mary  A.  Kehoe,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  8 Tremont  Street, 

’82 

500 

2. 

Asenath  I.  Babb,  3d  and  4th  P.,  7 Abbott  Street, 

’82 

400 

3* 

Ellen  L.  Toye,  5th  and  6th  P.,  i Bunker  Hill  Street, 

’82 

450 

4- 

Carrie  J.  Pingree,  6th  P.,  43  Andover  Street. 

’81 

4, SO 

VIL— PARK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Park  Street,  (between  Lexington  and  Trenton.) 


•I. 

Georgia  Patterson,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  M.,  no  Summer  Street, 

’77 

600 

2. 

Mary  A.  Hamilton,  3d  and  4th  M.,  71  Berkeley  Street, 

’70 

0 

0 

3- 

Sarah  L.  Austin,  ist  and  2d  P.,  359  Essex  Street, 

’78 

450 

4- 

Elizabeth  A.  Harding.  3d  and  4th  P.,  15  Charles  Street, 

’80 

450 

5- 

Anne  S.  Lane.  5th  and  6th  P.,  16  Greenwood  Street, 

’80 

450 

Elizabeth  J.  Callahan,  6th  P.,  117  Oak  Street, 

•A warded  a Hood  Prize. 

’82 

450 
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VIII. — PKOSI'FXT  STREET  SCHOOI.. 

East  Haverhill  Street,  (corner  Prospect.) 

1.  Mary  R.  S,  Collins,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  1 10  East  Haverhill  Street,  ’74  55a' 

2.  Fanny  H.  Stratton,  3d  and  4th  P.,  331  High  Street,  ’76  500 

3.  Annie  T.  Mooers,  5th  and  6th  P.,  75  Newbury  Street,  . ’85  400 

4.  Vesta  E.  Shackford,  6th  P.,  63  Newbury  Street,  ’83  450 

IX. — STORROW  SCHOOL. 

Storrow’  .Street,  (near  Storrow  Park.) 

1.  Emma  F.  Hutchinson,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  21  E.  Haverhill  Street,  '81  550 

2. '  Hattie  B.  Collins,  3d  and  4th  M.,  no  East  Haverhill  Street,  ’78  500 

3.  Carrie  E.  Emerson,  ist,  2d  and  3d  P.,  16  Valley  Street,  ’73  450 

4.  Margaret  A.  Batterbury,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P.,  73  Howard  Street,  ’84  450’ 


X. — WALTO.N  SCHOOL. 
Methuen  Street,  (corner  Newbury.) 


I. 

Lydia  P.  Stevens,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  44  Orchard  Street, 

’64 

550 

2. 

Caroline  F.  Silvester,  3d  and  4th  P.,  71  Bradford  Street, 

’82 

450 

3- 

Nellie  L.  Stoddard,  4th  and  5th  P.,  14  Washington  Corporation, 

> ’77 

450 

4- 

Fannie  S.  Lee,  6th  P.,  31  East  Haverhill  Street, 

’59 

500- 

• xr. — NEWBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Place,  (corner  Newbury  Street.) 

I. 

Alphia  C.  Eastman,  Prin.,  ist  M.,  103  Haverhill  Street, 

’56 

550 

2. 

Alice  R.  Farnum,  2d  M.,  104  Garden  Street, 

’81 

450 

3- 

Nellie  E.  Smart,  3d  M.,  63  Newbury  Street, 

’83 

450 

4- 

Louisa  M.  Leonard,  4th  M.,  295  Essex  Street, 

’85 

40a 

XII.— HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Street,  (corner  of  Elm.) 

I. 

Mary  E.  Abercrombie,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  108  Haverhill  Street,  ’81 

55^ 

2. 

Susan  C.  Morrison,  3d  and  4th  P.,  3 Jackson  Court, 

’57 

500 

3- 

Leslie  Dana,  5th  P.,  7 East  Haverhill  Street, 

’76 

450 

4- 

Florence  D.  Hall,  6th  P.,  44  Orchard  Street, 

’84 

400 

XIII. — AMESBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Amesbury  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

I. 

Fanny  A.  Reed,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  91  Summer  Street, 

’58 

55<> 

2. 

Kate  L.  Conway,  3d  and  4th  P.,  i Tremont  Street, 

’77 

450 

3- 

Adelaide  Thomas,  4th  and  5th  P.,  249  Haverhill  Street, 

’66-78 

450 

4- 

Mary  J.  Caviny,  6th  P.,  135  Oak  Street, 

’82 

450 
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XIV.— HAMPSHIRE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

(Junction  Hampshire  and  Pine.) 

1.  Frances  K.  Lamprey,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  M.,  277  Haverhill  Street,  ’77 

2.  Josephine  L.  Chase,  2cl  M.,  25  Morton  Street,  ’82 

3.  Alice  F.  Sherman,  3d  and  4th  M.,  60  Newbury  Street,  ’85 

4.  Carrie  P.  Shepard,  4th  M.,  131  Haverhill  Stieet,  ’85 

XV. — FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Franklin  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

1.  Sarah  J.  Birtwell,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  285  Broadway,  ’75 

2.  Ellen  E.  Durrell,  3d  and  4th  P.,  12  Bradford  Street,  ’67 

3.  Isabel  H.  Pratt,  4th  and  5th  P.,  127  Franklin  Street,  ’55 

4.  Lucy  A.  Richardson,  6th  P.,  292  Broadway,  ’78 

XVI.— RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

School  Street,  (corner  Doyle.) 

1.  Ellen  F.  Reed,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  393  Essex  Street,  ’78 

2.  Annie  F.  McDermott,  3d  and  ath  P.,  22S  Water  Street,  ’81 

3.  Anna  J.  Bradshaw,  5th  and  6th  P.,  36  Warren  Street,  ’83 

4.  Florence  Smith,  6th  P.,  555  Haverhill  Street,  ’85 

XVII. — WARREN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street  (corner  West  .Street.) 

1.  Mary  D.  Torrey,  Prin.,  ist  M.  387  Lowell  Street,  • ’75 

2.  Gertrude  A.  Rodcliff,  2d  M.,  25  Morton  Street,  ’82 

3.  Ellen  J.  Sullivan,  3d  M.,  221  Hampshire  Street,  . ’82 

4.  Mary  Etta  Webster,  4th  M.,  3S5  Broadway,  ’83 

XVIII.  — LOWELL  STREET  SCHOOL, 

Warren  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

1.  Mary  A.  Dame,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  150  Broadway,  ’73 

2.  Agnes  C.  O'Sullivan,  3d  and  4th  P.,  137  Lawrence  Street,  ’85 

3.  Florence  E.  Griffin,  ist  and  6th  P.,  16  Valley  Street,  ’78 

4.  Georgianna  V.  Sullivan,  6th  P.,  33  Myrtle  Street,  ’83 

XIX.— WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Manchester  Street,  (corner  Washington.) 

1.  Pamelia  J.  Ladd,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  M.,  49  Bradford  Street,  ’67 

2.  Mary  R.  McCarthy,  3d  and  4th  M.,  354  Elm  Street  ’83 

3.  Katharine  G.  Fleming,  ist  and  2d  P.,  80  Willow  Street,  ’82 

4.  Carrie  R.  Hardy,  3d  and  4th  P.,  Methuen.  ’80 

5.  Grace  Wadswmrth,  5th  and  6th  P.,  65  Tremont  Street,  ’84 

6.  Eva  Kershaw'  Whittier,  6th  P.,  391  Broadway,  ’80 


550 

500 

400 

400 

550 

500 

450 

450 

550 

450 

450 

400 

550 

450 

450 

450 

500 

400 

450 

450 

Coo 

450 

450 

450 

400 

450 
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XX. — TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Oak  Street,  (near  Oliver  School.) 


Lilly  P.  Shepard,  Prin.,  131  Haverhill  Street, 

Janet  G.  Hutchins,  Asst.  Prin.,  84  Garden  Street, 

’79 

’«3 

0 0 

0 0 

SUB  TEACHERS. 

Susan  G.  Carter,  ist  and  2d  M , 3 Fulton  Street, 

J Bridget  A.  Halley,  351  Oak  Street, 
j Effie  R.  Pettigrew,  16  State  Street, 

[ Etta  B.  Nowell,  88  Concord  Street, 

150 

100 

f Honora  A.  Driscoll,  3d  and  4th  M.,  120  Cross  Street, 
j Catherine  L.  Smith,  Methuen, 
j Joanna  O’Leary.  208  Salem  Street, 

[ Harriet  A.  McKone,  North  Andover, 

150 

100 

C Lu’a  P.  Washburn,  ist  and  2d  P.,  9 Pine  Street, 

< Elizabeth  F.  Conway  115  Park  Street, 

( Julia  M.  Knowlton,  56  Farnham  Street, 

^50 

100 

f Hannah  C.  Garvey,  3J  and  4th  P.,  329  Oak  Street, 

< Annetta  F.  Currier,  113  Lowell  Street, 
f Martha  J.  Sargent,  168  East  Haverhill  Street, 

0 0 
to  0 

f Sophie  M.  Fremmer,  5th  P.,  165  Essex  Street, 
j Elizabeth  F.  Devlin,  113  Lowell  Street, 

( Sarah  A.  Barlow,  ii  Forest  Street, 

150 

100 

( Frances  E.  Manney,  6th  P.,  422  Lowell  Street, 

! Edith  M.  Messer,  449  Broadway, 
j Annie  B.  Flint,  27  Abbott  Street, 

[ Marietta  Shannahan,  32  Newton  Street. 

0 0 Ut 
000 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Dra-uiig. — William  L.  Judkins,  521  Lowell  Street, 

’85 

1,000 

Music. — William  W.  Keyes,  Melrose,  Mass., 

’75 

600 

( Maria  F.  Black,  173  Jackson  Street, 

^ Mary  E.  Flemming,  80  Willow  Street, 

’84 

350 

’84 

350 

• TRUANT  OFFICER, 

0 

JAMES  R.  McGOWAN,  8i  Concord  Street, 

Office,  High  School  House.  Hours:  8.30  and  11.30  A.  M.,  2 and  4 P.  M.  Visits 
out  Stations  each  day;  At  Prospect  Street,  for  Prospect  Hill  schools;  at  Packard 
for  South  Side  schools;  at  Warren  Street  for  schools  west  of  Railroad;  at  Cross 
Street  for  schools  east  of  Railroad  and  west  of  Amesbury  and  White  Streets.  All 
other  schools  report  at  office. 
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JANITORS  AND  FIREMEN. 


f Storrow  School,  'i 

1.  ) Walton  School,  > Patrick  Moran,  167  Essex  Street. 

( Newbury  St.  School,  ) 

( Prospect  Street  School,  ) 

2.  } Harrington  School,  [ John  Dolan,  125  Elm  Street. 

( Oak  Street  School,  ) 

f Park  Street  School,  ) 

3.  ^ Hampshire  Street  School,  > Michael  Rynn,  320  Elm  Street. 

( Amesbury  Street  School,  ) 

( Franklin  School,  ) 

4.  < Cross  Street  School,  > Robert  Newton,  9 Merrimack  View. 

( Washington  School,  ) 

f Lowell  Street  School,  ) 

5.  < Warren  Street  School,  > Edward  Manney,  422  Lowell  Street. 

( Riverside  School,  ) 

( Saunders  School,  ) 

6..  ^ Packard  School,  > Samuel  Sidebottom,  3 Blanchard  Street. 

( Union  Street  School,  ) 

I High  School,  I Andrew  Dunn,  no  Lawrence  Street. 

I Oliver  School,  ) Frederick  Garfield  151  Oak  Street. 

CALENDAR. 

The  school  year  consists  of  two  terms  of  twenty-one  {twenty  net)  weeks  each.- 
The  first  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  the  second  term  on 
the  first  Monday  in  February. 


SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

High  School: — Every  week  day,  except  Saturday,  from  8.15  a.  m.,  to  i.co  p.  m. 
Commo7i  Schools-. — 8.15  to  11.15  a.  m.,  and  1 45  to  3.45  p.  m. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas,  (and  the  half  next  day  preceding),  Washington's  birthday.  Fast  Day,, 
and  Memorial  Day. 


RECESSES. 

The  week  in  which  occurs  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  that  in  which  occurs- 
May  I St. 


VACATIONS. 

One  week  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  from  Saturday  next  preceding  July 
4t’n  to  the  Saturday  before  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Tlie  following  is  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  this  city 
for  the  entire  thirteen  years  of  the  public  school  course. 

For  the  common  schools  the  course  is  given  in  year  grades  ; the 
teachers  are  expected  to  divide  the  work  for  their  half-year  classes, 
as  may  seem  feasible  and  equitable  on  consultation  with  principals 
and  Superintendent. 

Any  text-hook  mentioned  once  or  more  is  to  be  continued  until 
another  on  the  same  subject  takes  its  place,  or  until  the  subject  is 
completed. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

6th  and  5th  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed 
from  1 to  20.  Use  of  signs.  Arabic  and  Roman  characters  from 
1 to  10. 

Language.  Object  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

Reading.  From  blackboard  and  chart.  Franklin  First  Reader, 
and  two  Supplementary  First  Readers. 

Spelling.  Sounds  of  letters.  Alphabetic  names  to  be  learned. 
Words  in  Franklin  First  Reader  to  be  written  and  spelled  by  sound, 
also  by  letter  from  memory. 

Writing.  Small  letters,  i,  u,  n,  m,  x,  v,  w,  c,  e.  Capitals  I 
and  T. 

Music.  The  scale  ascending  and  descending.  By  rote  the  songs 
and  exercises  to  page  14  of  the  First  Music  Reader,  and  by  note  to 
page  7. 

Drawing  Learn  lines — horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  parallel ; also 
square,  oblong,  angles  and  triangles.  Draw  straight  and  curved  line 
exercises,  where  lines  are  divided  into  two,  three  and  four  equal  parts 
from  blackboard  and  dictation.  Learn  to  test  with  pencil. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


4t1i  and  3d  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  develoi)ed  to 
50.  Addition  of  simple  columns  correctly  to  less  than  100. 

Lan(jua(je.  Work  of  the  first  year  widened  and  extended.  Use 
of  written  language  commenced.  Attention  given  to  capitals  and 
punctuation 

Reading.  Two  supplementary  First  Readers  and  the  F'ranklin 
Second  Reader. 

Spelling.  Words  in  two  Supplementary  Readers  and  the  Franklin 
Second,  orally  and  written. 

Writing,  Remaining  small  letters  and  A,  N,  M,  T,  F,  be  analyti- 
cally taught. 

Music.  Review  and  use  of  chart  to  page  17.  Two  or  more  rote 
songs.  Dictation  or  blackboard  exercises  daily. 

Drawing,  Draw  the  circle ; straight  and  curved  line  exercises 
from  blackboard,  dictation  and  memory.  Review  the  work  of  the 
previous  grade.  Original  design  by  repetition.  Drawing  from  ob- 
jects. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

2nd  and  1st  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  White’s  Primary. 
Numbers  developed  to  144.  Multiplication  Tables  completed.  Read- 
ing and  AVriting  of  Numbers  not  exceeding  1,000,000.  Addition 
and  Subtraction.  Pupils  made  familiar  with  etc. 

Language.  To  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  primary  Course 
that  pupils  will  be  able  to  use  all  common  words  in  sentences,  and  to 
compose  and  write  correctly  descriptions  of  common  things. 

Geography . To  be  commenced  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the 
Middle  Grades,  such  as  learning  the  points  of  compass,  the  map  of 
the  school  rooms  ; also  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 
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Heading r Four  Supplementary  Second  Keaders. 

Si^elUng.  Words  from  the  Readers  used,  written  and  spelled  orally. 

Writing.  Remaining  capital  letters  ; ruled  paper  used. 

Music.  The  use  of  chart  to  page  37.  Dictation  or  blackboard 
exercises  daily. 

Drawing.  Review  of  the  work  of  previous  grades.  Draw  the 
Ellipse  and  Oval.  Hxercises  from  blackboard,  dictation  and  memory, 
usii]g  circular,  elliptical  and  ovoid  curves.  Original  designs  by  repe- 
tition about  a centre.  Symmetry  (page  204  Manual).  Drawing 
from  objects. 


EOUKTII  YEAK. 

4 and  3rd  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (by  dictation), 
Mental  (Eaton’s)  Notation  completed.  Multiplication,  Short  Division. 

Language.  Swiuton’s  Language  Primmer  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  The  oral  and  written  work  of  the  primaries  continued  and 
extended.  Letter  writting  commenced. 

Geography,  Swinton’s  Primary  commenced  and  one-third  the 
work  completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Third  and  a Supplementary  Reader. 

Spellmg.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  20  pages  ; also  spell  from  read- 
ing books. 

Writing.  Books  No.  H and  2.J.  (Short  course). 

Music.  Second  National  Music  Reader,  to  page  34.  Practice 
with  scale  names,  pitch  name,  syllables  and  words.  Singing  and 
writing  at  dictation. 

Drawing.  First  term : Drawing  Book,  No,  1 ; teacbers  use  • 
Manual,  Part  1.  Second  term:  Blank  Book;  teachers  use  Guide, 
No.  1. 

Sewing.  Two  lessons  each  week  for  the  girls.  The  time  of  the 
boys  spent  in  Drawing  and  Reading. 
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FIFTH  VKAIl. 

2i}d  and  1st  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (Fisli  Kobin- 
son’s)  und  Eaton’s  Mental  eontimied.  Long  Division.  Multiplica- 
tion and  Division,  by  10,  100,  1,000,  etc.  Cancellation. 

Languacfe.  Swinton’s  J>angiiage  rriiner  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  Letter  and  Composition  writing. 

Geography . Swinton’s  Eriniary,  second  third  of  the  work. 

Reading  F'onr  Supplementary  Third  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Rook,  to  page  45. 

Writing.  Books  3 and  4.  (Short  course) . 

Music.  Chromatic  Scale.  Ascending  and  descending  scales  and 
songs  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  A and  E.  Singing  and  writing  at  dic- 
tation. 

Drawing.  First  term  : Book,  No.  2 ; Manual,  Part  II.  Second 
term  ; Blank  Book  ; Guide,  No.  2. 

Sewing.  Two  lessons  each  week  for  the  girls.  Time  of  boys 
spent  in  Drawing  and  Reading. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

8th  and  7th  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  and  Mental. 
C.  G.  D. — L.  C.  M.,  and  Common  Fractions. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
An  advance  on  the  same  course  of  oral  and  written  work  of  the  Mid- 
dle schools,  particularly  letter  writing  and  composition. 

Geography . Swintoii’s  Primary  completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fourth,  Parts  I and  II. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  70  pages. 

Writing.  No.  2 completed. 

Music.  Review  of  Chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending, 
with  one  or  more  songs  in  each  key.  Practice  scales  and  songs  in  F 
and  B flat,  also  in  E flat  and  A flat.  Dictation  and  blackboard  exer- 
cises. 

Drawing.  Books  3 and  4. 
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sevi:ntii  year. 

6th  and  otli  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Decimals,  Denomi- 
nate Numbers  and  Measurements. 

Languarje.  Swinton’s  Language  Lessons.  The  course  of  oral  and 
written  work  completed.  Nomenclature.  Definition  of  terms.  First 
use  of  text  books  by  pupils. 

Geography . Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  one-third  the  work. 

Heading.  Two  Supplementary  Fourth  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  to  page  111. 

Writing.  Book  3 completed. 

Music.  Third  National  Music  Reader. 

Drawing.  Books  5 and  G. 


EIGHTH  YEAR. 

4ih  and  3rd  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Four  cases  of  Per- 
centage, Trade,  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commissions,  Insurance, 
Taxes,  Duties  or  Customs,  and  review  Measurements.  Interest ; 
problems  in  Interest,  Compound  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Partial 
Payments,  Stocks,  Exchange,  Equation  of  Payments. 


Language.  First  term : Analysis  and  Parsing  of  simple,  complex 
and  compound  sentences.  Second  term  : Selections,  Lessons,  G,  7 
and  3G,  Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 

• Geography.  Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  second  third  of  work 
completed. 


GO 
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I [{.story . 

Iligginson’s  United  States,  half  the  work. 

Reading. 

Franklin  Fifth,  200  pages. 

Spelling. 

Word  Book,  to  page  140. 

Writing. 

Numbers  4 and  5 completed. 

Music.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  ]\rajor  aud  minor  scales.  Two 
and  three  part  songs  in  all  the  keys. 


Drawing. 

Books  7 and  8. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Languaye.  Swinton’s  Phiglish  Grammar.  Analysis  and  Parsing 
of  difficult  selections,  wdth  the  laws  applied.  First  term  : Selections, 
Lessons  3,  8 and  50,  Fxercises  61  and  41  Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 
Second  term:  Selections,  Lessons  10,  55,  53,  59  and  107  h'ranklin 
Fifth  Reader. 

Geography . Completed  and  Reviewed. 


History. 

United  States  History  completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading. 

ings. 

Franklin  Fifth  Reader  completed.  Supplementary  Read- 

Spelling. 

Word  Book  completed  and  reviewed. 

Writing. 

Book  6 and  11. 

Music.  Two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Review  of  scales  and 
keys. 


Drawing.  Books  9 and  10.  with  natural  objects. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

TENTH,  ELEVENTH,  TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  YEARS. 

1.  ENGLISH  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS). 

First  Year.  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
English  and  Ancient  History,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Physiology,  Physics,  Music 
and  Drawing. 


Third  Year.  Literature,  Physics,  Chemistry,  French,  Music  and 
Drawing. 

Fourth  Year.  Literature,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  French, 
Music  and  Drawing. 


II.  CLASSICAL  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS). 

First  Year.  Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  English, 
Ancient  History,  Music,  and  Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Geometry,  Ciesar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons, 
Music  and  Drawing. 


Third  Year.  Virgil,  Greek  Reader,  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position, Music  and  Drawing. 

Fourth  Year.  Cicero,  Virgil,  Homer  and  Herodotus,  Greek  and 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Music  and  Drawing. 

III.  MIXED  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS). 

Same  as  the  English  Course,  except  that  Latin  is  substituted  for 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  French,  and  Physiology  and  Rhetoric  in 
part. 


Each  course — except  the  classical — is  so  arranged  as  to  require 
only  three  recitations  daily,  exclusiye  of  Drawing  and  Rhetoricals. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1886. 


REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.3O  P.  M. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  B.  BRUCE.  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HON.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice-Chairman. 


MEMBERS : 

Term  Expires  1887.  Term  Expires  1886. 


Term  Expires  1888. 


WARD  ONE. 

John  R.  Rollins, 
Robert  A.  McAyeal. 


WARD  three. 
Francis  J.  Rowan, 
Daniel  F.  McCarthy. 


WARD  FIVE. 

Charles  Wainwrigh  iv 
George  W.  Dow. 


WARD  TWO. 

William  L.  Thompson 
William  A.  Keleher. 


WARD  FOUR. 

Geo.  E.  Chickering, 
Charles  C.  Talbot. 


WARD  SIX. 

William  F.  Moyes, 
R.  M.  Birmingham. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES : 


Advisory  and  Auditins^. — Messrs.  Chickering,  McAyeal  and  Thompson. 

Music. — Messrs.  Moyes,  Keleher  and  Dow. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Wainwright,  Rowan,  Rollins,  Thompson  and  Birming- 
ham. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  Rowan,  Talbot  and  McAyeal. 

Evening  Schools  a}id  Drawing. — .Messrs.  McCarthy,  Wainwright  and  Mc.Ayeal. 
High  School  a7id  Normal  Departmetit  of  Training  School. — Messrs.  Rollins,. 
Chickering,  Rowan,  Talbot,  Thompson,  Dow  and  Moyes. 

Graimnar  Schools.  — Messrs.  Chickering,  Keleher,  Wainwright,  McCarthy 
McAyeal,  Dow  and  Birmingham. 


MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Storrow  and  Walton  Schools — Messrs.  Rollins  and  McAyeal. 
Nev\bury  Street,  Harrington  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools— Messrs.  Kele- 
her and  'I'hompson. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Rowan, 
and  McCarthy. 

Franklin  and  Washington  Schools — Messrs.  Chickering  and  Talbot. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street  and  Riverside  Schools — Messrs.  Wainwright  and 
Dow'. 

Saunders,  Packard  and  Union  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Birmingham  and  Moyes. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  17 1 Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours  ; School  days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and  4 p.  m. 
Every  Saturday.  4 to  5 p.  m. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  ( p , 

CITY  OF  LAWRENCE, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

I * 1886. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.  : 

Printed  By  A.  & C.  Morrison. 
1887. 


Note. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held 
December  30th,  1886,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
three  thousand  one  hundred  (3100)  copies  of  the  same  be  published' 
for  distribution. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


• Lawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1886. 
Ge7itlemen  of  the  School  Cojiimittee: 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Report — my  seventh — of  the 
public  schools  of  this  municipality  herewith  presented, 
differs  from  its  predecessors,  which  I have  had  the 
honor  to  present,  in  that,  it  treats  more  of  the  history 
of  our  schools  for  the  four  decades  of  our  municipal 
life,  and  less,  with  the  work  of  the  year  it  represents, 
than  is  customary  with  such  reports.  This  course  is 
adopted  because  it  seems  both  proper  and  profitable 
that  an  historic  review  of  such  an  important  interest 
should  be  given,  at  least,  once  in  about  ten  years — then 
having  had  long  connection  with,  and  knowledge  of 
these  schools,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
of  those  who  cared  for  them  in  their  earlier  years — it  is 
easier  for  me,  other  things  being  equal,  to  do  this  work 
than  to  have  it  left  to  some  one  whose  facilities  and 
materials  may  be  more  obscure  and  less  abundant — 
also,  because  the  field  of  exploration  is  more  prolific 
in  material  for  a report  than  are  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
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single  and  uneventful  year.  When  the  High  -School 
House  was  dedicated  in  February,  1868,  the  late  Dr. 
Packard,  then  long  a member  of  the  School  Committee, 
gave  a very  interesting  history  of  our  schools  to  that 
date.  In  his  report  for  1869  Superintendent  Hood 
supplemented  Dr.  Packard’s  paper  with  a list  of  all  the 
members  of  the  board  who  had  served  or  were 
then  serving — also  of  the  mayors,  chairmen,  ex-officio^ 
and  the  superintendents  to  that  time.’  The  report  of 
1880 — my  first — gave  a full  account  of  the  school 
houses  as  they  then  were.  All  the  above  is  now  largely 
reproduced,  and  such  additional  sources  of  information 
as  are  at  my  known  command  are  used,  ad  libertum 
I will,  however,  first  go  over,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
work  of  the  current  year.  • The  following  is  the 
membership  and  organization  of  the  entire  year. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1886. 


REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.30  P.  M. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  B.  BRUCE,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice  Chairman. 


MEMBERS : 


Term  Expires  i88j.  Term  Expires  1886. 

WARD  ONE.  WARD  THREE. 

John  R.  Rollins,  Francis  J.  Rowan, 

Robert  A.  McAyeal.  Daniel  F.  McCarthy. 

WARD  TWO.  WARD  FOUR.  ' 

William  L.  Thompson,  Geo.  E.  Chickering, 
William  A.  Keleher.  Charles  C.  Talbot. 


Term  Expires  1888. 
WARD  FIVE. 

Charles  Wainwright, 
George  W.  Dow. 
w^ard  six. 

William  F.  Moyes, 

R.  M.  Birmingham. 


5 TA NDING  COMMITTEES : 


Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Chickering,  McAyeal,  and  Thompson. 
Music. — Messrs.  Moyes,  Keleher,  and  Dow. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Wainwright,  Rowan,  Rollins,  Thompson,  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  Rowan,  Talbot,  and  McAyeal. 

Eventing  Schools  and  Dravjing. — Messrs.  McCarthy,  Wainwright,  and 
McAyeal. 

High  School  a7id  Normal  Department  of  Training  School. — Messrs. 
Rollins,  Chickering,  Rowan,  Talbot,  Thompson,  Dow,  and  Moyes. 

Grammar  Schools — Messrs.  Chickering,  Keleher,  Wainwright,  McCarthy, 
McAyeal,  Dow%  and  Bkmingham. 

MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Prospect  Street,  Storrow,  and  Walton  Schools. — Messrs.  Rollins  and 
McAyeal. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington,  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools. — Messrs. 
Keleher  and  Thompson. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools. — Messrs. 
Rowan  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin  and  Washington  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering  and  Talbot. 
Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street,  and  Riverside  Schools. — Messrs.  Wain- 
WT-ight  and  Dow. 

Saunders,  Packard,  and  Union  Street  Schools. — Messrs.  Birmingham  and 
Moyes. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  'BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

J.  L.  BREWSTER,  171  Jackson  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours  : School  days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and  4 
p.  m.  Every  Saturday,  4 to  5 p.  m. 
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/.  FINANCIAL. 

For  the  annual  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  this  department,  reference  is  made  to 
table  C,  of  the  Appendix,  where  four  groups  of  figures 
will  be  found: 

1.  Estimates  for  the  year  1886. 

2.  Receipts  “ “ “ 

3.  Expenditures  “ “ “ 

4.  Estimates  “ “ 1887. 

As  will  be  seen  the  entire  estimates  for  the  present 
year  were  $86,ooo.  After  a careful  review  of  the 
matter,  through  a special  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Chickering,  Thompson,  and  your  Superinten- 
dent, it  was  decided  that  that  sum  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  expenses  of  the  year  inclusive  of  $950  to  be 
paid  in  exchanging  old  for  new  pianos.  You  asked 
that  the  above  sum  be  appropriated,  but  the  City 
Council  reduced  the  amount  to  $84,000.  Having  been 
a member  of  that  body  I am  fully  aware  that  the 
subject  of  municipal  finance  has  few  attractions, 
especially  when  the  tax  rate  is  so  high  as  to  be  a 
formidable  burden  to  those  who  are  to  bear  it,  and 
where  the  most  rigid  economy  serves  to  little  purpose  in 
lessening  those  burdens.  The  heads  of  the  several 
municipal  departments  send  in  their  estimates,  which, 
as  a rule,  aggregate  so  much  in  excess  of  what  the  tax 
payers  will  bear,  that  a remedy  must  be  found  in  cutting 
down  the  estimates.  It  has  not  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  observing  men  that  the  more  persistent  any 
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department  is  in  pressing  its  claims,  especially  if  that 
department  employs  a large  number  of  voters,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  get  albit  asks,  while  other  departments — 
notably  the  School  Department — employing  but  few 
voters,  and  having  less  persistence,  seems  to  be  content 
with  what  the  City  Council  is  pleased  to  grant.  This 
action  seems  in  part,  at  least,  to  .arise  from  the  mis- 
taken theory  that  the  school  in  common,  with  all  other 
departments  of  municipal  expenditure,  is  the  creation 
of,  and  dependant  upon  the  will  of  the  City  Council. 
The  case  is  far  otherwise.  The  School  Board  is  not  a 
creation  of  any  municipal  authority,  either  city  or  town 
— it  is  elected  by  the  people  and  derives  its  authority 
from  them,  under  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Within  the  limits  of  its  field  it  has  greater  authority 
than  the  City  Council,  in  that,  its  tenure  of  office  is 
much  greater — and  no  restriction  can  be  placed  upon 
its  expenditures  for  educational  purposes  by  any  mere 
municipal  authority.  This  point  has  been  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Legislature  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  grant  any  power  of  restriction.  Two  things 
are  then  apparent.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
School  Committee,  in  behalf  of  the  tax  payers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make,  each  3’ear,  a careful  estimate  of  the  probable 
expenses,*and  send  it  to  the  City  Council— that  being 
done — it  is  the  simple  duty  of  that  body  to  provide 
funds  according  to  the  estimate,  and  that,  without  any 
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inquiring  as  to  whether  the  estimate  be  too  liberal  or 
otherwise.  Of  course  the  question  will,  at  once,  arise 
— is  there  no  way  of  placing  a limit  upon  school 
expenditures?  There  is  only  one  way  yet  known. 
When  the  people,  who  elect  the  School  Committee, 
and  who  pay  the  taxes,  become  satisfied  that  the 
expenses  are  too  large,  they  can,  and  will  elect  men  to 
that  Board  who,  in  the  interest  of  financial  economy, 
will  so.  shape  and  direct  school  expenditures  as  to  make 
them  smaller.  ^ 


II.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  continuation  of  the  foregoing — your  attention  is 
now  called  to  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school  houses. 
This  is  done  because  of  the  frequent  criticisms  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Board,  during  this  and  previous 
years,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings.  So 
far,  as  a somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  Public 
Statutes  and  the  City  Ordinances  furnishes  information, 
the  power  to  purchase  land — plan,  locate,  erect,  and 
furnish  buildings  for  school  purposes,  lies  entirel}^ 
within  the  authority  of  the  City  Council.  A test  case, 
made  in  a neighboring  city,  decided  that  in  case  of 
neglect  on  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  provide 
sufficient  and  suitable  school  rooms  the  School  Com- 
mittee may  rent  temporary  quarters  until  this  defect  is 
remedied — but  committees  cannot  purchase  land  and 
erect  school  buildings.  In  the  matter  of  repairs  the 
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Public  Statutes  provide  that  unless  the  city,  or  town, 
has  otherwise  provided,  the  School  Committee  may 
expend  money  in  keeping  the  school  buildings  in  suita- 
ble condition  for  the  schools.  The  City  Ordinances 
establishing  the  Department  of  Public  Property  placed 
this  work,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  school  houses  and 
all  other  public  buildings,  in  charge  of  that  department. 
Before  that  department  was  created  the  School  Com- 
mittee repaired  the  school  houses  and  kept  the  fences 
and  all  other  appliances  in  repair — sending,  each  year, 
their  estimates  for  this  work  to  the  City  Council,  in  the 
same  way  as  estimates  for  salaries,  &c.  Nor  was  there 
any  power  of  limit  to  the  expenditure  in  the  one  case 
more  than  in  the  other.  As  the  case  now  stands  they 
only  request  the  Department  of  Public  Property  to 
attend  to  these  matters,  but  the}^  have  no  power  of 
enforcing  their  requests.  It  may,  however,  be  a 
question  whether  they  have  fully  surrended  the  right 
to  make  repairs  in  case  the  Department  of  Public 
Property  refuses  to  do  so — but  if  that  power  still  resides 
in  the  School  Committee  all  will  agree  that  it  should  be 
a case  of  extreme  necessity  to  warrant  its  exercise.  In 
saying  what  has  been  said,  and  what  is  proposed  to  be 
said,  in  reference  to  both  branches  of  this  subject  no 
advantuge  is  taken  of  my  Parthian  position,  but  long 
service  and  careful  observation  convince  me  that  school 
committees  are  the  only  .competent  authority,  and  I 
think  the  only  economical  authority  yet  known  in 
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municipal  service — to  locate,  plan,  build,  furnish,  and 
keep  in  good  repair  the  buildings  which  house  our 
schools.  The  School  Committee  know  the  schools — 
know  their  present  and  prospectus  needs — are  supposed 
to,  and  in  most  cases  do,  keep  abreast  with  the  times. 
It  is  an  anomaly  in  legislation,  that  school  boards  are 
granted  by  statute  such  unlimited  powers  in  the  control 
of  the' schools,  and  have  no  power  of  providing  and  car- 
ing for  school  premises — other  than  through  theordinar}^ 
sources  of  school  janitors. 

Of  course  no  remedy  is  available  except  such  as  may 
be  granted  by  the  Legislature.  The  Packard  School 
House,  unfinished  one  year  ago,  was  completed  so  as 
to  be  occupied  on  the  tenth  of  May.  It  is  a convenient 
building,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  graining  the  wood  work,  tinting  the  walls  and 
ceilings,  and  providing  settees  for  the  hall,  before  it  can 
be  pronounced  finished.  No  other  feature  in  the  wa}' 
of  repairs  or  the  improvement  of  the  school  buildings 
deserves  special  mention.  Still  much  has  been  done — 
improvements  have  been  made  in  heating  the  High, 
Franklin,-  and  Washington  School  Houses — but  the 
heating  improvements  at  Park  Street  and  Hampshire 
Street,  which  you  requested  in  the  summer  vacation, 
are  among  the  things  of  the  future.  As  a whole,  the 
buildings  are  in  better  repair  than  a 3xar  ago,  and  we 
have  no  more  old  buildings  to  re-model,  but  much 
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should  3’et  be  done  in  improving  heating  ventilation, 

and  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  man}’  of  the 

' schools,  especially  the  outbuilding  of  the  Oliver  and 

; Oak  Street  Schools.  Beyond  this  much  should  be  done 

in  tinting  walls  and  ceilings,  rendering  the  light  softer, 

and  the  rooms  more  attractive.  In  the  matter  of  new 

school  houses  and  additions  to  existing  ones,  reference 

is  made  to  the  last  report.  The  time  has  come  for  the 

first  step  to  be  taken — the  purchase  of  a suitable  lot 

near  the  corner  of  Park  and  Hampshire  streets,  and  the 

erection  of  a four-room  building  to  relieve  the  greatl}’ 

overcrowded  condition  of  Washington  and  Park  Street 

Schools.  This  matter  demands  your  immediate 
i-'  . • ■ ' 

' attention. 

i HI.  TEA  CHERS. 

I There  have  been  fewer  changes  b}’  far  in  the  per- 

sonel  and  location  of  teachers  during  the  present  than 
in  any  previous  3’ear  of  m3’ service.  Indeed,  the}’ are 
so  few  as  to  be  scarce!}’  recognized  in  the  school  di- 
rector}^  Mr.  Fred  D.  Jordan,  sub-master  of  the  Oliver, 
: retired  from  that  position  with  the  close  of  the  school 

\.  year  in  June,  and  his  place  is  now  occupied  b}’  a lad}^ 

]!  Three  teachers,  whose  cases  are  a matter  of  record,  are 
absent  on  leave  for  various  causes,  and  two  absent  a 
year  ago,  have  returned,  and  six  3’oung  ladies,  all  grad- 
uates of  the  Training  School,  have  been  assigned  places 
in  the  corps;  four  graduates  of  that  school  in  the  last 
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class  are  unassigned.  Four  ladies,  Miss  Dyer  of  the 
Oliver,  Miss  Moulton  of  the  Saunders,  Miss  Lamprey 
principal  of  the  Hampshire  Street,  and  Miss  Rodcliff 
of  the  Warren  Street  school,  all  good  teachers,  have 
resigned,  some  to  retire  from  the  service  altogether  and 
some  to  teach  elsewhere.  As  a whole  the  corps  does 
not  differ  materiall}^  in  value  from  last  year  and  in  most 
respects  is  a good  one,  I ought  to  say  an  excellent  one, 
but  yet  far  from  being  beyond  material  improvement. 
(See  names  and  locations  of  teachers,  Appendix.) 

IV.  SCHOOLS. 

The  uneventful  3xar  now  closing  shows  no  material 
change  in  the  organization  or  housing  of  the  schools. 
A year  ago  I considered  these  as  complete  as  our  build- 
ings and  nomenclature  would  allow,  and  the  experience 
of  the  year  confirms  that  opinion.  The  only  change 
likely  to  occur  will  be  in  the  growing  portion  of  the 
cit}',  where  from  time  to  time  new  buildings  will  be  de- 
manded, and  these  changes  will  be  so  gradual  as  not 
to  call  for  special  comment.  In  other  words,  the  next 
few  years  will  require  little  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools,  but  much  more  care  than  I have 
been  able  to  bestow  will  be  required  in  the  oversight  of 
the  teachers  in  aiding  them  to  apply  the  best  methods 
of  instruction.  Then  the  problem  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  and  other  similar  communities  must  be  con- 
fronted and  disposed  of,  disposed  of  wisely\  It  is  a 
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question  that  will  fidt  down  at  the  mere  bidding  but  it 
must  be  met  and  solved  as  shall  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  state  and  humanity,  in  aid  of  developing  good 
citizenship.  No  one  class  of  the  schools  seems  to  de- 
serve special  mention  over  any  other  class  for  the  good 
work  of  the  year,  all  have  done  well.  The  whole 
number  in  the  High  School  exceeds  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  A class  considerably  smaller  than  the 
average  graduated  July  2d,  but  the  next  class  promises 
to  be  ver}^  much  the  largest  class  since  the  course  was 
changed  from  three  to  four  years  in  1878,  making  the 
classes  of  ’86  and  ’87  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
average  of  graduating  classes  in  recent  years.  In 
February  last  the  classical  was  entirely  separated  for 
recitation  purposes  from  the  other  departments.  The 
change  more  than  fulfils  all  that  was  promised  when  it 
was  recommended.  The  Grammar  schools  promoted 
about  their  usual  number  (125)  to  the  High  School  in 
June,  of  whom  above  one  hundred  entered  in  Septem- 
ber, The  abolition  of  the  February  promotions  to  the 
High  School  is  believed  to  be  an  improvement  in  our 
work,  while  the  expense  has,  thereby,  been  materially 
reduced.  The  following  persons  graduated  from  the 
High  School  in  July: 

. GRADUATES,  JULY  2,  18S6. 

(Four  years’  Course.) 

Edwin  Alphonso  Batchelder,  Carrie  Louise  Nash, 
tt§EMMA  Jane  Baker,  * George  Frederick  Osgood, 

*Edwin  Tenney  Brewster,  John  Peter  O’Sullivan, 
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A.LFRED  IIOUHTON  ClAKK, 

John  Augustine  Cotter, 
Nettie  Grace  Craig, 
t+MAKY  Eastham, 

Hannah  Martha  IIinchcliffe, 
Etta  Frances  Knowles, 
♦Forrester  Alex.  Macdonald, 

Thomas  Edward  Allen, 
♦Classical  Course. 
^Awarded  a Hood  Prize. 


fFAiTH  Eliz'abeth  Rushworth, 
Carrie  Maria  Rutter, 

Rose  May  Severance, 

Hattie  Belle  S.mart, 

Jeremiah  Joseph  Sullivan, 

Edna  Pritchard  Talbot, 
fllELEN  Susan  Wiesner. 

Ralph  Chambre  Simmons. 
fEntered  Training  School. 
§Awarded  the  Fairfield  Prize. 


(Two  Years’  Conrse.) 


No  new  feature  needing  special  mention  has  been 
introduced  into  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  common 
schools,  except  that  some  change  is  being  made  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in*  the  lower  grades, 
which  promises  well,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak 
with  confidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  change.  The 
work  in  music  has  been  improved  by  the  aid  of  the 
new  pianos,  before  mentioned,  and  this  department  is 
well  cared  for.  Sewing  has  become  a permanent  factor 
in  the  work  of  the  girls  of  the  middle  grades — the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  course — and  that  .to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  June  last  both  the 
sewing  teachers  declined  further  service — one  for  a 
home  of  her  own — the  other  to  try  her  fortunes  in  the 
west.  To  aid  in  choosing  their  successors  from  the 
very  large  number  of  applicants,  the  Board  ordered  a 
competitive  examination  to  be  conducted  by  a com- 
mittee of  three  ladies.  Twenty  candidates  were 
examined,  of  whom  only  five  were*  certified  as  meeting 
the  necessary  requirements,  and  the  two  highest.  Misses 
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Etta  S.  Newton  and  Gertrude  M.  Joyce,  were  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  vacant*  position — thus  far,  both 
bid  fair  to  make  good  the  places  of  their  predecessors. 
The  Training  School  continues  in  the  even  tenor  off 
its  way — is  still  doing  excellent  service  in  the  lines  of 
work  for  which  it  was  established,  and  nothing  in 
connection  therewith  needs  now  to  be  noted,  except 
emphasizing,  if  possible,  that  this  school  is  not  con- 
ducted to  make  places  in  our  corps  for  those  'who 
may  desire  them^  but  to  give  the  City  of  Lawrence 
good  teachers.  The  following  is  the  course  of  study 
in  the  Normal  Department: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

{.Note. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  work  of  organ- 
izing, governing,  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  work  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  a thorough  knowledge;  first,  of  the  laws  of  growth  or 
development  of  the  mind;  second,  of  the  subject  required  to  be  taught;  and 
third,  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  The  subjects  are  taught  on  the 
topical  plan,  text-books  being  used  as  reference  books.  Teaching  exercises 
bv  the  Principal  and  Sub-Teachers  for  a large  part  of  the  class  work. 
Throughout  the  course  written  abstracts  of  lessons  and  and  writen  criticisms 
are  required.] 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Reading — the  different  methods  illustrated  and  discussed. 

Number  and  Arithmetic. 

Form. 

Lessons  on  Position,  followed  by  the  study  and  representation  of  Room. 

House,  Yard,  Neighborhood,  City  and  State;  Geography,  with  use  of 
Moulding  Board. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Psychology. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
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Junior  and  Middle  Classes  united. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Penmanship. 

School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Nature  and  Design  of  Object  Lessons,  followed  by  lessons  upon  objects; 
upon  Color,  Size,  Weight  and  other  qualities.  Objects. 

SECOND  TERM. 

History  of  Education. 

Language. 

School  Hygiene. 

L.  ATTENDANCE,  TRUANCT,  FACTO RT  I.AWS  AND  DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

A detailed  statement  of  the  attendance  the  several 
schools  is  shown  in  Table  A of  the  Appendix.  The 
excellent  results  thus  shown  are  due  to  four  principal 
causes,  (i)  The  teachers  are  kind  in  spirit  and  aim  to 
conduct  the  schools  so  as  to  make  them  both  useful  and 
attractive  to  the  pupiils.  (2)  Parents  as  a whole  ap- 
preciate the  educational  privileges  of  their  children,  and 
make  earnest  endeavors  and  in  many  cases  sacrifices  to 
have  their  children  constant  and  punctual  in  attendance. 

(3)  The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  in- 
duce those  who  of  necessity  can  attend  only  a part  of 
the  year,  to  make  the  most  of  their  time  when  in  school. 

(4)  Our  truant  officer,  whose  report  is  found  in  Table 
B of  the  Appendix,  so  combines  his  work  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  factory  law  and  the  suppression  of  tru- 
ancy as  to  keep  the  street  clear  of  young  persons  who 
should  be  in  school  or  at  work.  Good  discipline  has 
been  easily  maintained  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  no 
case  requiring  special  interference  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention during  the  year. 
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V7.  EVENING  SCHOOLS.  * 

How  to  make  the  Evening  School  just  what  it 
should  be  in  a city  like  this,  is  still  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem, but  not  a discouraging  one  when  our  success  is 
compared  with  that  in  other  similar  places. 

A fter  an  interum  of  two  seasons,  we  have  re-opened 
the  Evening  High  School  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions than  ever  before.  On  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  we  have  a class  of  twelve  young  men  in  Alge- 
bra and  Book-keeping,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  some  twenty-live,  mostl}^  from  the  print  works 
in  the,  mills,  in  chemistry — and  both  classes  are  regular 
in  attendance.  The  evening  Drawing  Class  in  the  first 
year  numbers  thirt3’-five,  and  the  second  year  an  attend- 
ance of  fifteen.  The  attendance  is  good;  but  the  other 
courses  in  drawing,  second  year’s  machine  and  free 
hand  drawing,  have  been  given  up,  because  the  attend- 
ance did  not  warrant  the  outlay.  The  01i\xr  Evenin^r 
School  has  seven  rooms  six  English  and  one  German, 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
can  fairl}'  be  called  a successful  school.  At  Warren 
two  rooms  with  about  fifty  pupils  are  opened,  with  a 
fairly  good  attendance  and  doing  good  work  At  the 
Packard  two  rooms  were  opened,  but  the  attendance 
was  so  small  that  one  was  closed  after  the  first  six 
weeks.  Still  there  is  no  good  reason  wh^^  the  territor^^ 
south  of  the  river  should  not  furnish  as  man}’  pupils  as 
that  west  of  the  railroad  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
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Tilis,  however,  is  to  be  said:  The  evening  schools  at 
South  Lawrence  were  very  poorly  housed  last  winter 
and  the  attendance  fell. off  in  a marked  degree.  I think 
a year  or  two  in  the  new  school  house  will  show  a 
marked  change  for  the  better.  I also  think  that  another 
season  will  see  all  the  drawing  classes  we  have  ever  had 
again  in  full  operation.  I come  now  to  the  promised 
historic  part  of  this  report. 

HISTORICAL  ADDRESS  BT  REV.  GEO.  PACKARD, 

At  the  Dedication  of  the  High  School  House,  Fe2)7'uary  j,  1868. 

When  a young  ‘man  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  occupies  a new  position,  and  feels  that  he  is  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  man’s  estate.  Very  often  he  reviews 
the  way  over  which  he  has  passed,  and  recalls  the 
struggles  and  discouragements,  the  efforts  and  hopes 
which  have  been  his  experience.  Our  municipal  organ- 
ization having  become  twenty-one  years  of  age,  some 
members  of  the  school  committee  thought  that  the 
present  occasion,  which  is  certainly  a marked  one  in  our 
history,  might  be  employed  by  some  one  in  recalling  the 
struggles  and  discouragements,  the  efforts  and  hopes 
through  which  the  school  committee  have  passed;  that 
a review  of  our  school  life  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  some,  and  not  destitute  of  interest  to  any.  As  for 
twenty  years  I have  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
schools  of  our  town  and  cit}^,  it  was  thought  that  I 
could,  as  knowingly  as  any,  make  this  brief  review. 
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In  1845,  when  the  Essex  Company  commenced  op- 
erations within  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  now 
constitutes  Lawrence,  the  portion  north  of  the  Merri- 
mac  was  a part  of  Methuen,  and  the  portion  south  of 
the  river  was  a part  of  Audover.  There  were  in  the 
territory  three  one-story  schoolhouses,  looking  like 
those  which  were  then  to  be  seen  in  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated districts  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  two  in  the 
Methuen  portion  giving  no  perceptible  evidence  that  it 
had  ever  been'  painted;  the  other  showing  that  it  had 
once  been  painted  red,  while  the  one  on  the  south  side 
still  retained  a yellowish  tinge.  Our  fathers  were  nobly 
desirous  that  every  child  should  be  taught  the  rudiments 
of  Education,  and  they  provided  schools  for  them,  but 
they  seemed  to  think  little  of  making  the  schoolhouse 
comfortable  or  attractive.  In  these  houses,  one  upon 
Tower  Hill,  the  second  at  the  intersection  of  what  are 
now  Prospect  and  East  Haverhill  Streets,  and  the  third 
on  the  south  side,  near  the  intersection  of  the  Lowell 
road  and  the  - Turnpike  [now  So.  Broadway,]  there 
were  summer  and  winter  schools  of  a few  weeks  dura- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Essex  Compan}^  erected  a 
schoolhouse  between  Haverhill  and  Tremont  Streets, 
where  a school  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  the 
Methuen  school  committee,  on  the  7th  of  November  by 
Nathaniel  Ambrose  as  teacher.  He  commenced  with 
twenty-five  scholars,  but  before  the  expiration  of  its 
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fn*st  year  it  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 
April  17,  1847,  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Town 
of  Lawrence  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  April  26 
there  was  a town  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers. 
The  whole  number  of  votes  thrown  was  194.  A school 
committee  of  three  was  chosen, — ^James  D.  Herrick, 
Dan  Weed  and  Wm.  D.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  two  of  whom 
are  still  residents  of  our  city.  [Messrs.  Herrick  and 
Lamb  are  still  living  (1886),  but  not  residents  of  the 
city.]  At  their  second  meeting  it  was' voted  that  one 
male  teacher  and  five  female  teachers  be  employed,  Mr. 
Ambrose  as  teacher  in  the  Essex  Company’s  house. 
Miss  Robinson  for  the  Durant  District,  Miss  Ford  for 
the  Tower  Hill  District,  Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Abbott 
for  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Vertry,  and  Miss  Odell  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river. 

During  this  year,  a story-and-a-half  schoolhouse  was 
built  on  Jackson  street,  where  the  Unitarian  church 
now  stands,  and  a similar  one  upon  the  Lowell  road  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  held  March,  1848,  a 
school  committee  of  five  were  chosen,  consisting  of 
J.  D.  Herrick  of  the  previous  committee,  and  N.  W. 
Harmon,  H.  F.  Harrington,  Lyman  Whiting  and  Geo. 
Packard,  three  of  whom  are  still  residents  of  the  cit}'. 
[Dr.  Packard  died  on  Thanksgiving  night,  1876.  The 
others  are  still  living.]  The  committee,  early  in  the 
year,  and  after  consultation  with  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
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and  other  distinguished  educators,  adopted  the  s^^stem 
of  schools,  which  with  our  small  territorial  area,  was 
deemed  the  best  for  us,  consisting  of  primar}^,  and  in- 
termediate or  middle  schools,  scattered  over  the  terri- 
tory of  the  town;  pne  grammar  school  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  river  in  some  central  position,  one  grammar 
school  upon  the  south  side,  and  one  high  school  for  the 
whole  town.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee, 
held  March  13,  a sub-committee  was  formed  to  confer 
with  the  town’s  finance  committee  upon  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  additional  room  for  four  hundred 
scholars,  and  the  obligation  of  the  town  b}’  statute 
to  provide  a High  School.  The  finance  committee  re- 
ported in  fiivor  of  an  appropriation  of  $12,500  for  the 
erection  of  an  edifice  of  the  capacity  demanded. 

April  3,  a male  teacher  was  placed  over  the  Gram- 
mar School  on  the  south  side.  April  13,  Geo.  A. 
Walton  was  elected  master  of  the  Grammar  School  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  which  was  then  kept  in 
the  Jackson  Street  house.  Mr.  Walton’s  connection 
with  that  school  was  commenced  April  17,  1S48,  and 
was  continued  without  interruption  until  the  summer  of 
1864;  and  during  these  more  than  sixteen  3^ears  he  was 
the  earnest,  devoted  teacher,  under  whose  management 
the  school  was,  what  one  of  our  reports  said  of  it, — • 
an  admirably  ordered,  well  instructed  happy  Grammar 
School. 

At  the  school  committee  meeting  held  Nov.  14,  1848, 
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Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  reported  the  gift  of  school  appa- 
ratus from  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  and  the  following  vote 
was  passed:  ‘"'That  as  Gen.  Oliver  has  tendered  to  the 
committee  the  gift  of  a valuable  philosophical  and 
astronomical  apparatus  for  the  use^of  the  High  School 
of  this  town,  his  generous  offer  be  gratefully  accepted, 
andfthe  chairman  be  authorized  to  receive  the  same 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  donor.’’  At  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  held  Nov.  ii,  it  was  voted  “ That  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  new  schoolhouse  [Now  (1886)  the 
two  lower  stories  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Oliver 
Schoolhouse]  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Grammar 
School,  and  the  front  room  of  the  lower  stor}^  be  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  High  School.” 

January  17,  1849,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  T.  Curtis  was  ex- 
amined, and  elected  teacher  of  the  High  School. 

The  time  for  dedicating  the  new  schoolhouse  on 
Haverhill  street  was  fixed  for  January  30,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  school  committee  the  evening  previous, 
it  was  voted, — and  I copy  these  votes  ffom  the  records, 
— it  was  voted,  “To  proceed  to  the  choice^of  a name 
for  the  new  schoolhouse.”  Voted,  “That  the  school 
to  be  hereafter  kept  in  the  schoolhouse  on  Haverhill 
street  in  the  Town  of  Lawrence,  shall  bear  the  name  of 
the  Oliver  School,  and  that  this  name  shall  be  publicly 
announced  by  the  chairman  of  school  committee  in  the 
words  of  the  above  vote.” 

The  dedication  of  the  house  took  place  as  arranged. 
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January  30,  and  of  the  eight  persons  who  took  part  in 
these  dedication  services,  three  have  died,  Rev.  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  read  the  Scriptures,  Charles  H.  Bige- 
low and  David  I.^Clark,  Esq’s,  who  made  addresses;  of 
the  remaining  five.  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows,  who  offered 
prayer.  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting, 
Gen.  Oliver,  and  Rev.  Geo. . Packard,  who  made  ad- 
dresses, one  only  is  now  a resident  of  this  city. 

Januar}'  31,  the  committee  met  at  the  Oliver  School- 
house,  and  after  examination  seventeen  were  admitted 
to  the  High  School.  September  4,  of  that  same  year, 
another  examination,  of  candidates  took  place,  but  none 
were  admitted. 

The  High  School  continued  under  the  sole  charge  of 
Mr.  Curtis,  with  about  twenty  schofars,  until  that  num- 
ber was  increased  by  the  addition  of  twenty-two 
scholars,  September-  2,  1850,  seven  only  without  quali- 
fication. October  24,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Plooker  was 
elected  assistant  teacher,  whose  subsequent  course  fully 
sustained  the  high  expectations  formed  from  her  ap- 
pearance and  examination. 

During  the  municipal  year,  ending  March  i,  1850, 
the  Amesbury  Street  Schoolhouse,  the  Newbury  Street 
Schoolhouse,  and  the  Schoolhouse  on  Tower  Hill, 
which  was  called  the  Pine  Grove  Schoolhouse,  were 
built.  During  the  year  ending  March,  1851,  a better 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  residence  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Andrews,  [Now 
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the  residence  of  Samuel  White,  Esq.]  and  also  the 
Cross  Street  house,  and  a one-story,  and  what  was  con- 
sidered a temporary  house  on  Oak  Street,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Oliver  Sehoolhouse.  A plan  was  also  submitted  by 
the  school  committee  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Oliver 
Sehoolhouse,  by  building  a transverse  section,  three 
stories  in  height,  furnishing  in  the  upper  story  a large 
and  commodious  hall,  and  in  the  second  and  first  stories, 
eight  rooms.  At  the  close  of  our  fourth  municipal  year 
there  were  seventeen  distinct  schools  under  the  care  of 
twenty-five  teachers,  and  having  an  attendance  of  1470 
scholars. 

From  the  first,  the  town  met  with  prompt  liberality 
every  demand  made  by  the  school  committee;  but  those 
demands  could  not*be  properly  anticipated.  Neither  the 
town  authorities  nor  the  school  committee  had  data  by 
which  they  could  calculate  with  certaint}’  the  school 
accommodations  that  would  be  required  in  any  speci- 
fied time.  The  school  report  of  the  year  ending  March 
•1850,  says:  “When  the  Oliver  Sehoolhouse  was 
planned,  no  idea  of  a Grammar  School  was  associated 
with  the  premises,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  Jackson 
Street  house  would  accommodate  the  Grammar  School 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  for  an  indefinite  period.  But 
before  the  walls  were  up  it  was  found  necessary  en- 
tirely to  alter  the  plan,  and  the  Grammar  School  was 
placed  in  its  upper  stor}^  with  seats  for  .184  scholars.” 
And  although  the  house  was  dedicated  January  30, 
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1849,  the  report  further  states,  the  accommodations  jt 
furnishes  have  long  been  insufficient.  In  the  report  of 
the  next  year  from  March  31,  1850,  to  March  31,  1851, 
when  advocating  the  necessary  enlargement  of  the 
building,  the  committee  said:  ‘Mt  is  a matter  of  pro- 
found thanksgiving  on  our  part,  in  view  of  our  official 
responsibility,  that  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  the  children  of  this  town.  Our 
predecessors  recommended  that  a new  house  should  be 
built  for  the  middle  and  primary  schools  now  kept  in 
the  Oliver  house,  and  the  rooms  they  had  occupied  be 
devoted  to  the  Grammar  School,  adding:  This  ar- 
rangement will  answer,  it  is  hoped  for  several  years. 
Several  years?  It  was  not  several  months, — indeed  the 
arrangements  had  not  been  carried  into  effect  before  the 
increase  of  scholars  was  such  as  to  leave  everything 
worse  off  than  before.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
children,  the  report  farther  says,  are  now  waiting  for 
room  in  the  Oliver  Schoolhouse.  With  ofood  reason, 
therefore-,  the  committee  urged  the  addition  of  the  large 
transverse  section. 

Since  that  addition  was  made  there  has  never  been 
the  uncomfortable  pressure  of  necessity,  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  provide  for,  that  for  so  many  years  harassed  the 
committee. 

In  the  year  ending  March  1852,  the  Unitarian  vestry, 
which  was  on  Jackson  Street,  and  had  been  for  some 
years  occupied  as  a schoolhouse,  was  purchased  and  re- 
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rnovecl  to  the  intersection  of  Newbury  and  Elm  Streets, 
and  has  been  and  is  known  as  the  Elm  Street  School- 
house.  I Removed  in  1873,  when  the  Harrington 
SchoolhoLise  was  built.] 

In  the  year  1854,  the  Hampshire  Street  Schoolhouse, 
called  in  the  late  reports,  the  Pine  Street  house,  [Name 
of  Hamshire  Street  restored  when  remodelled  in  1881] 
and  the  Franklin  Street  Schoolhouse  were  built. 

In  the  year  1856,  the  small  one-story’  schoolhouse, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  Lawrence  was  found 
at  what  is  now  the  junction  of  Prospect  and  East 
Haverhill  Streets,  and  which  had  been  several  times 
repaired  and  improved,  gave  place  to  a two-story  school- 
house  of  a similar  plan  with  the  other  wooden  school- 
houses  in  the  cit3y  and  the  one-story  house  on  Oak 
Street  was  converted  into  a two-story  house;  [Removed 
in  1870,  when  the  present  Oak  Street  School- 
house  was  built]  furnishing  four  rooms  for  one  middle, 
and  the  graded  primary  schools,  and  this  same  year  an 
addition  of  a second  room  for  the  primary  school  was 
made  in  the  Amesbury  Street  Schoolhouse. 

In  i860,  the  Grammar  School  House  on  the  south 
side  was  moved  to  the  spot  which  it  now  occupies,  and 
a large  addition  made  to  it,  so  that  up  to  this  time  the 
primary,  middle  and  grammar  schools  of  that  part  of 
the  town  have  been  accommodated  in  that  one  building. 
The  rooms  of  the  lower  class  of  schools  are  becoming 
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so  crowded  that  some  additional  room  must  be  at  once 
provided  for  them. 

In  1 86 1,  a two-story  schoolhouse  of  wood  was  built 
at  the  corner  of  Lowell  and  Margin  Streets,  at  the  foot 
of  Tower  Hill,  and  the  Pine  Grove  house  was  ramoved 
from  the  summit  to  the  southern  base  of  the  hill  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  primary  school  .children  between 
the  hill  and  the  river.  [Sold  in  1875,  when  the  River- 
side house  was  built.] 

In  1862,  the  schoolhouse  at  the  intersection  of  Me- 
thuen and  Newbury  streets  was  built,  the  last  addition 
made  to  our  schoolhouses. 

The  school  committee,  when  pressed  above  measure 
or  room  to  furnish  sittings  to  the  children  clamoring 
for  admission  to  our  schools,  have  resorted  to  the  reli- 
gious societies  for  their  lecture  rooms  and  vestries,  and 
oftentimes  with  no  little  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
those  societies  have  allowed  their  use.  We  have  occu- 
pied such  rooms  or  houses  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist,  the 
Lawrence  Street  Congregational,  the  Central  Congre- 
gational, the  Unitarian  and  the  Presb3’terian  Societies, 
, in  the  last  of  which  we  now  have  a primary  school. 

In  May,  1866,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
were  adopted  by  the  school  committee: 

Whereas^  The  present  accommodations  of  the  Oliver 
Grammar  School  building  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  school,  and  whereas  the  room  now  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Oliver  High  School  is  much  needed  for  the 
Oliver  Grammar  School,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  this  Board  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  City  Council  take  measures  to  secure  a 
new  building  for  the  Oliver  High  School  at  as  early  a 
day  as  is  practicable. 

In  the  year  1-865,  binder  Hon.  Milton  Bonney  as  ' 
Ma3’or,  the  City  Government,  in  anticipation  of  this  ne- 
cessity, with  prudent  foresight,  secured  suitable  grounds 
for  the  erection  of  such  a building,  and  the  City  Gov- 
ernment of  1886,  under  Hon.  Pardon  Armington  as 
Mayor,  obtained  plans,  contracted  for  and  commenced 
the  erection  of  such  a building  as  shall  meet  the  pres- 
ent and  prospective  wants  of  the  school. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past  3^ear,  anticipating  the  re- 
moval of  the  High  School  to  the  house  designed  for  its 
use,  alterations  were  made  in  the  Oliver  Grammar 
School  House  for  the  better  accommodation  of  its' 
pupils.  As  a commodious  hall  was  to  be  provided  in 
the  High  School  building,  which  could  be  used  b3^  the 
Grammar  School  at  its  annual  exhibitions,  the  hall  of 
the  Grammar  School  building  was  divided  into  three  » 
rooms,  one,  a large  room  capable  of  seating  half  of  the 
school  for  general  exercises  in  music,  etc.,  and  two 
other  rooms  of  the  same  size  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  for  the  use  of  a division  of  the  school  or  a sec- 
tion of  a division.  In  the  summer  vacation,  the  front 
portion  of  the  building  was  raised  one  story  so  as  to 
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bring  it  to  the  same  elevation  with  the  transverse  por- 
tion, and  there  was  built  a spacious  and  most  con- 
venient stairway,  with  ample  clothes  rooms  for  the 
scholars  of  each  room.  There  are  now  in  the  Oliver 
School  House  sixteen  rooms  occupied  by  classes,  and 
the  large  room,  which  can  seat  comfortably  four  hun- 
dred children.  The  building  will  allow  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  scholars,  and  we  pronounce  it,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  rooms,  its  spacious  and  safe  stairways, 
its  commodious  clothes  room,  indeed  in  all  of  its  inte- 
rior arrangements,  a house  which  we  believe  is  not 
equalled,  certainly  not  excelled,  by  any  in  the  State. 

From  this  general  review  of  our  scnools,  let  me  now 
speak  particularly  of  the  High  School. 

In  1848,  in  the  second  year  of  our  municipal  organ- 
ization, measures  were  adopted  for  the  establishment  of 
a High  School.  In  November  of  that  year,  Gen. 
Oliver  made  a donation  of  valuable  philosophical  and 
astronomical  apparatus  for  its  use. 

January  17,  1849,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  T.  Curtis  was 
elected  teacher  of  the  High  School,  and  January  31, 
seventeen  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  school. 

September  2,  1850,  twenty-two  scholars  were  admit- 
ted, and  October  24,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Flooker  was  elected 
assistant. 

July,  1851,  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  the  office  of  Princi- 
pal, much  to  the  regret  of  the  committee,  and  for  the 
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remaining  four  weeks  of  the  term  Rev.  Henry  F.  Har- 
rington kindly  officiated  in  his  place. 

September,  1851,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fennel,  whom  the  com- 
mittee had  elected  to  the  office  of  Principal,  entered 
upon  his  duties,  with  Miss  Hooker  as  assistant. 

January  21,  1852,  Miss  Hooker  resigned  her  position, 
a step,  as  the  school  report  says,  deeply  lamented  the 
committee  and  the  school,  with  the  parents  of  the 
scholars,  and  the  many  who  had  witnessed  her  peculiar 
aptness  in  teaching.  The  committee  very  fortunately 
obtained  the  temporary  services  of  Miss  Jane  S.  Ger“ 
rish,  who  was  very  soon  elected  as  assistant,  an  office 
which,  notwithstanding  the  many  attempts  to  take  her 
from  us,  she  has  retained  to  this  day  with  the  highest 
credit  to  herself,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  suc- 
cessive committees.  [Miss  Gerrish  resigned  in  June, 

1873-] 

In  Jul}^,  1853,  Mr.  Fennel,  to  the  regret  of  the  com- 
mittee, assigned  the  principalship  of  the  school,  to  take 
a professorship  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Pike,  then  a tutor  in  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine,  was  elected  to  the  position,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  September. 

A louder  call  being  made  to  Mr.  Pike  from  the 
school  committee  of  Somerville,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Fall  term  of 
1856.  His  three  years  of  service  were  faithfully  and 
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acceptably  passed,  and  he  left  us,  to  the  regret  of  the 
committee,  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

In  June,  1856,  Miss  Harriet  C.  Ilovey  was  elected  as 
second  assistant,  and  in  this  same  month  Gen.  Oliver 
generously  donated  to  the  school  department,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  High  School,  a fine  engraving  of  the 
Landing  of. the  Pilgrims,  and  also  one  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  together  with  busts  of  Cicero,  Dem- 
osthenes, Socrates,  Plato,  Franklin  and  Washington,  and 
statuettes  of  Galileo,  Bowditch,  Dante,  Goethe,  Schil- 
jer,  Tasso,  Ariosto  and  Petrarch.  They  have  adorned 
the  walls  of  the-  High  School  room  in  the  Oliver 
School  House,  and  at  the  donor’s  request  they  are 
transferred  to  the  schoolroom  of  this  new  building. 

For  a few  months  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Pike, 
the  position  of  Principal  was  filled  by  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Farrar,  and  May  2,  1857,  Mr.  William  J.  Rolfe  was 
elected  to  the  office.  After  a service  of  four  and 
a half  years,  on  Aug.  27th,  1861,  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
committee,  with  the  following  resolution: — 

Resolved^  That  the  School  Committee  of  Lawrenee 
hereby  express  their  just  appreciation  of  the  diligence 
and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  during  his  connection  with 
the  Oliver  High  School  as  Principal,  of  his  mode  of 
instruetion,  well  adapted  to  awaken  a spirit  of  inquiry 
and  research,  and  of  the  high  standard  to  which  his 
labors  have  contributed  so  largely  to  raise  the  school; 
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and  that  we  hereby  commend  him  to  others  as  a 
thorough  and  critical  scholar  and  an  excellent  instructor- 

For  three  months  .succeeding  Mr.  Rolfe’s  resignation, 
the  committee  were  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Valpey,  a highly  competent*  instructor 
in  another  institution  then  in  vacation.  Dec.  i,  i86i, 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  Principal,  entered  upon  his  duties. 

May  8,  1863,  Miss  Hovey,  after  seven- years  cheerful 
and  faithful  labor,  resigned  the  situation  of  assistant, 
which  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  Marcia 
Packard.  [Miss  Packard  severed  connection  with  the 
Lawrence  schools  in  June,  1881].  In  June  of  that 
year  Mr.  Boltwood  resigned  his  situation,  which  was 
temporaril}^  filled  by  Mr.  1.  H.  Ward  from  the  Theo- 
logical school  at  Andover. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  Aug.  5,  1863, 
Mr.  Albert  C.  Perkins  was  elected  principal,  and  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  Sept.  7.  [Mr.  Perkins  resigned 
in  June,  1873,  to  become  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.]  Although  efforts  have  been  made  else- 
where to  obtain  his  valuable  services,  he  still  remains 
with  us,  and  while  we  congratulate  our  city  that  with 
teachers  who  have  proved  themselves,  in  their  long 
service,  so  well  qualified  for  their  positions,  our  High 
School  is  to  occupy  this  structure,  beautiful  in 
appearance  and  convenient  in  all  its  arrangements;  we 
would  also  congratulate  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
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school,  that,  freed  from  the  annoyances  to  which  they 
have  been  subject,  they  are  to  be  the  occupants  of  a 
building  so  complete  in  its  prpportions  and  so  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  present  or  future  wants  of  the 
school. 

The  largest  number  of  scholars  in  the  High  School 
was  in  1865,  when  in  the  summer  term  there  were  98 
in  attendance.  There  are  various  reasons  why  the 
number  of  High  School  scholars  with  us  is  small, 
compared  with  the  High  School  pupils  in  other  towns 
or- cities.  One  is,  in  our  new  city,  the  families  who  are 
not  compelled  to  put  the  children  to  some  business  as 
soon  as  they  have  completed  their  Grammar  School 
course  is  comparatively  small;  and  another  is  that  the 
school  was  constituted  at  its  very  commencement,  in 
fact  as  well  as  name,  a High  School.  Dr.  Sears,  who 
succeeded  Hon.  Horace  Mann  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  remarked  at  one  of  his  visits  here, 
‘•You  have  adopted  a good  school  system,  the  best,  I 
think,  for  you,  and  what  is  very  much  to  your  credit 
and  the  advantage  of  your  school,  you  have  strictly  ad- 
hered to  it.’’ 

His  remarks  had  special  reference  to  our  High 
School.  In  our  standard  of  admission  to  the  High 
School  we  have  so  differed  from  other  places  that  chil- 
dren have  come  from  other  High  Schools  who  were 
not  qualified  for  admission  to  the  first  division  of  our 
Grammar  School,  and  some  who  have  gone  from  the 
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second  and  third  divisions  of  our  Grammar  School  have 
been  received  into  the  High  Schools  of  the  towns 
where  their  families  moved.  Successive  committees 
have  regretted  that  the  number  of  our  High  School 
pupils  was  so  small,  but  they  have  not  deemed  it  proper 
to  increase  that. number  by  lowering  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission, firmly  persuaded  as  they  were  that  such  a step 
would  seriously  impair  the  character  and  efficiency  ol 
the  school. 

In  a letter  received  by  the  school  committee,  dated 
Jan.  27,  1868,  from  Gen.  Oliver,  he  adds  to  what  he  has 
already  given  to  the  High  School,  two  engravings  in 
mezzp-tinto,  of  historic  interest,  copied  from  celebrated 
paintings  by  Sir  Benjamin  West.  One  representing  that 
impressive  scene  of  the  Return  of  Regulus  to  Carth- 
age, in  compliance  with  his  verbal  promise,  after  hav- 
ing made  before  the  Senate  of  Rome  a speech  against 
the  acceptance  of  a treaty  proposed  by  the  Carthage- 
nians,  and  the  other  representing  the  ceremonies  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  at  Carthage,  when  Hannibal, 
a lad  then  nine  years  of  age,  under  the  instigation  of 
his  father  Hamilcar,  swore  eternal  hostilit}^  against 
Rome.  I request,”  he  says,  that  these  may  be  sus- 
pended in  the  new  schoolroom  of  the  High  School. 
With  my  earnest  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of 
all  the  educational  means  of  your  city,  means  most 
vitaly  important  in  a manufacturing  community,  and 
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congratulating  you  that  at  length  so  noble  a topstone 
has  crowned  your  system  of  public  instruction.” 

Those  engravings  are  suspended  upon  the  walls  of 
the  schoolroom  below,  as  requested  by  the  donor. 

It  is  now  about  nineteen  years  since  the  brick  school 
house  on  Haverhill  street,  two  stories  high,  and  afford- 
ing rooms  for  a primary,  middle,  grammar  and  high- 
schools,  was.  dedicated.  It  was  pronounced  in  the 
paper  of  that  day  a beautiful  edifice.  We  surely  can 
use  that  language  in  reference  to  the  building  which 
to-day  is  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  High  School,  and 
we  can  use  that  language  without  any  fear  that  those 
who  live  twenty  years  from  this  day  will  be  disposed 
to  criticise  the  epithet  employed.  It  is  a beautiful 
edifice.  We  can  point  to  it  with  pride,  and  we  all  of 
us  surely  would  express  the  hope,  that  the  sehool  to  be 
convened  here,  in  the  intellegtual  and  moral  character 
of  its  teachers  and  pupils,  may  be  in  proper  corres- 
‘pondence  with  the  symmetrical  proportions  and  appro- 
priate finish  of  the  building  that  is  this  day  dedicated 
of  its  service.” 

Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Perkins  in  1873  the 
following  gentlemen  have  been  masters  of  the  High 
Sehool:  Charles  T.  Lazelle,  from  1873.  to  1875; 
Horace  E.  Bartlett,  from  1875  to  1879;  Edward  H. 
Rice,  from  1879  to  1880;  Edwin  H.  Lord,  from  1880 
to  1884;  Frank  P.  McGregor,  from  1884. 
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The  school  first  had  a sub-master  elected  in  1872  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Rice,  who  retired  in 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Parker  P.  Simmons, 
who  remained  two  years — to  '1879.  Anson  M. 

Richardson  then  remained  six  years — to  1885,  when 
the  present  incumbent  Mr.  Edward  J.  Sartelle  came  to 
that  position. 

The  corps  of  teachers  in  the  High,  School  now 
consists  of  nine  persons  besides  the  special  teachers  in 
music  and  drawing — three  males  and  six  females — of 
the  latter  one  has  been  there  since  1869 — one  since 
1870 — one  since  1873 — one  since  1874,  others 

are  of  much  shorter  service.  Besides  these  there  have 
been  several  lady  teachers  in  recent  years  of  excellent 
abilit}^,  but  of  so  short  service  as  not  to  require  special 
mention.  One  exception  to  this  statement  deserves 
special  mention.  Miss  Alice  E.  Birtwell,  a gifted 
teacher — educated  is  the  schools  of  the  city — came  into 
the  general  corps  in  1870,  and  into  that  of  the  High* 
School  in  1873,  and  except  a short  interval  taught 
there  until  her  early  and  lamented  death  in  November, 
1883 — having  at  that  time  been  absent- from  the  post 
of  duty  less  than  one  week.  Mr.  John  S.  Frost 
succeeded  Miss  Birtwell,  and  is  now  in  the  service. 

The  growth  of  the  High  School  in  the  last  nineteen 
3^ears  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers.  Four  teachers  and  less  than  a hundred 
pupils  entered  the  new  building  in  Februaiy,  1868. 
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Since  then  the  increase  has  been  quite  uniform.  Some 
years,  however,  show  a decrease,  until  the  highest  num- 
ber reached,  in  September  last,  was  258.  The  curricu- 
lum has  also  been  widened  and  extended  to  meet  our 
ever  increasing  demands.  The  school  is  now  on  a firm 
basis  and  compares  favorably  with  those  in  similar 
places.  The  building  is  now  utilized  to  its  uttermost 
capacity.  That  the  growth  of  the  schools  as  a whole 
has  not  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  High 
School,  does  not  indicate  a want  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity in  this  city,  but  it  is  rather  that  the  High  School 
is  gradually  assuming  its  proper  place  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  this  cit}^  Neither  the  report  or  the  record  of 
the  schools  for  1849,  nineteen  years  before  the  High 
School  House  was  completed,  give  any  data  by  which 
a comparison  of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  the  average 
number  belonging,  the  average  daily  attendance,  or  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  can  be  compared  with  the  same 
data  in  1868.  The  report  for  1850  gives  the  following 
very  important  data: 


Primarj^ 

7 

Schools, 

9 Teachers, 

586  Scholars. 

Mixed, 

2 

“ 

2 

88 

Middle, 

5 

5 

356 

Grammar, 

, 2 

“ 

8 

385 

High, 

1 

School, 

2 

55 

17 

25 

1470 

The  report  seems  to  indicate  that  1470  was  the 
whole  number  attending  at  any  time  during  the  year, 
and  of  course  the  average  number  must  have  been 
much  less. 
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Take  now  the  37ears  1868  and  1886,  and  compare  the 
four  items  of  attendance  found  in  all  the  reports  for  the 
last  twenty  or  more  years. 


YEAKS. 

Wliole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  No. 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily  | Per  Cent,  of  At- 
Attendance.  | tendance. 

186S 

3075 

2602 

2332 

1 89.62 

18S6 

5349 

4660 

4492 

1 96.40 

The  whole  number  of  persons  in  1868,  between  five 
and  fifteen  ^^ears  of  age,  was  4,379,  of  whom  70.54  per 
cent,  attended  the  public  schools  some  part  of  the 
year.  In  1886  it  was  7,277,  of  whom  73.50  per  cent, 
attended  the  public  schools  some  part  of  the  year — a 
gain  of  2.96  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter  year,  which 
shows  progress  in  the  right  direction,  but  a far  better 
showing  is  made  in  the  regularity  of  attendance — in 
1868  it  was  89.62 — in  1886,  96.40 — showing  a gain  of 
6.78,  which  is  due  to  the  four  causes  enumerated  earlier 
in  this  report.  But  these  figures  are  a poor  expression 
of  the  progress  our  schools — good  as  they  were  in  1868 
— have  made  in  their  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
instruction,  improved  buildings,  and  other  appliances  to 
make  the  schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  in  aid  of 
making,  good  citizens.  Music,  drawing,  and  sewing 
have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum  as  a part  of 
the  regular  work,  and  the-Evening  School  in  its  various 
departments  has  become  a part  of  the  system.  The 
olden  time  methods  of  discipline  have  largely  disap- 
peared. Mental,  rather  than  physical,  force  is  now 
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recognized  as  the  chief  factor  in  school  government. 
New  and  improved  methods  of  instruction,  more  in 
accordance  with  natural  laws,  have  been  and  are  con- 
stantly being  introduced,  and  we  may  justly  say  that 
we  are  in  the  real  lines  of  progress.  While  other 
influences  have  contributed  to  this  result  no  one  of 
them  has  been  so  potent  a factor  as  has  the  Training 
School  established  in  the  autumn  of  1869.  From  small 
beginnings — slow  and  tentative  in  its  progress — always 
conservative — proving  all  things — discarding  the  bad — 
holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good  until  something  better 
was  found;  this  school,  whose  work  has  been  fully 
described  in  previous  reports,  has  become  an  influential 
and  permanent  factor  in  the  schools  of  Lawrence,  while 
those  starting  in  other  places  under  what  seemed  more 
favorable  auspices — and  attempted  in  their  earlier  years 
to  do  much  more— have  passed  out  of  existence,  and 
some  of  them  out  of  memory.  The  last  school 
directory — published  the  first  of  September — contains 
the  names  of  seventy-four  of  the  one  hundred  and  six 
teachers  now  in  the  regular  service — then  a large 
number  not  now  in  the  service,  how  many,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  who  have  been  greatly  aided  in  their 
preparation  as  teachers  in  this  school,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  and  expect  that  it  has  even  a 
o-reater  field  of  usefulness  in  the  future. 

In  coming  to  the  description,  locations,  and  many 
other  matters  in  reference  to  the  school  houses — a 
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repetition  of  some  of  the  facts  stated  in  Dr.  Packard’s 
paper  previously  embodied  in  this  report  cannot  well 
be  avoided,  and  much  of  what  now  appears  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  1880. 

The  city  now  owns  twenty  (20)  school  buildings, 
whose  location,  date  of  erection,  capacity  and  present 
condition  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  High  School  Hoiise^  on  Haverhill  Street, 
opposite  the  Common,  a two-story  building,  with 
Mansard  roof,  built  of  brick  in  1867,  was  first  occupied 
by  a school  of  about  one  hundred  pupils,  with  a master 
and  three  assistants,  in  February,  1868.  The  number 
of  pupils  and  the  number  of  teachers  have  nearly 
trebled  in  the  nineteen  years  of  its  occupancy.  The 
hall  was  divided  in  the  summer  of  1880— making  a 
large  school  room,  two  recitation  rooms,  and  clothes 
rooms,  similar  to  those  on  the  second  floor.  In  June, 
of  1882,  a one-story  building,  with  high  basement, 
containing  two  chemical  labratories,  each  30  x 45  feet, 
a small  room  for  physical  apparatus,  and  a class  room 
for  the  Training  School,  was  completed  and  was  occu- 
pied the  following  September.  The  building  is  in  fair 
repair,  but  bids  fair  to  become  too  limited  in  capacity 
at  no  distant  day. 

2.  The  building  first  known  as  the  Oliver  School 
House  was  a plain  brick  structure  of  two  stories, 
located  on  Haverhill  Street,  opposite  what  is  now 
Lawrence  Common.  It  was  built  in  1848,  and  first 
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occupied  by  a High  School  and  the  original  Oliver 
Grammar  School,  in  Januar}'^,  1849. 

In  1852  the  School  Committee  urged  the  addition  of 
what  is  now  the  transverse  section  which  was  built  in 
1853,  then  containing  eight  school  rooms  and  a large 
hall.  In  1867  the  old  front  part  was  raised  to  three 
stories — two-  school  rooms  of  ordinary  size  were  taken 
from  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  reducing  it  to  three-hfths 
its  original  size,  and  new  stairv\ays  were  built  and  the 
building  made  to  contain  sixteen  school  rooms,  besides 
the  small  hall.  This  building  is  in  tolerable  repair, 
except  its  furniture,  much  of  which  needs  replacing 
with  new  and  larger — better  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
pupils. 

3.  The  Cross  Street  School  Hoiise^  between  Cross 
and  Franklin  streets,  of  brick,  four  rooms,  two  stories, 
was  built  in  1852  on  the  same  plan  as  were  nearly 
all  the  older  school  buildings;  was  remodelled  and 
enlarged  in  1869.  The  floors  were  relaid  and  the 
ceilings  retinted  in  1885,  so  that  it  .is  in  good  repair. 
This  building  and  the  Oliver,  together  containing  twenty 
rooms,  house  the  Grammar  grades  of  North  Lawrence. 
Two  buildings  of  ten  rooms  each,  conveniently 
located,  would  be  a much  better  arrangement. 

4.  The  Packard  School  House^  on  Parker,  between 
Abbott  and  Bailey  streets,  before  mentioned  in  this 
report,  was  originally  a brick  building  containing  eight 
rooms,  and  . was  first  occupied  in  September,  1872. 
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On  the  evening  of  March  i8,  1885,  it  was  destroyed  by  1 
fire,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  the  original  founda- 
tions and  very  much  on  the  original  plan,  with  a 

Mansard  roof  added.  It  now  contains  ten  rooms  and  a 
hall,  and  is,  as  a whole,  the  best  appointed  school  5 

house  in  the  city.  The  new  building  was  occupied 
May  loth,  1886. 

5.  The  Saunders  School'  House^  now  on  So.  I 
Broadway,  near  Andover  street,  was  originall}^  built  in 
1850,  on  Andover  street,  corner  of  Salem  Turnpike. 

In  i860  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location  and 
enlarged.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  ’ 

1874,  after  which  it  was  re-built  in  its  present  form  and  ! 

size,  two  stories  high,  six  rooms.  It  is  a convenient 
house,  has  a very  pleasant  location,  an  ample  lot,  and  is'  ^ 
in  good  repair. 

6.  The  Union  Street  School  Hoitse^  corner  ot 

Andover  and  South  Union  streets,  a two-story  building 
of  wood,  with  slate  roof,  was  built  in  1876,  and  then 
contained  only  two  rooms — but  with  halls  and  stairways  | 
for  four  rooms.  The  building  was  completed  as 
originall}'"  planned  in  the  summer  of  1882.  It  is  very 
pleasantly  located  and  everything  about  it  is  quite 
attractive.  The  last  three  mentioned  buildings — 
Packard,  Saunders,  and  Union  Street — house  the 
common  schools  of  So.  Lawrence — the  Packard  the 
grammar  and  middle  grades;  the  other  two  the  j 

primaries.  The  arrangement  is  an  excellent  one,  but 
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the  increasing  wants  of  that  part  of  the  city  will  call 
for  two  rooms  more  to  be  added  to  the  Union  Street 
house  at  no  distant  day. 

7.  The  Park  Street  School  House^  on  Park  Street, 
just  east  of  Lawrence  Street,  a substantial  structure  of 
wood,  with  slated  roof,  two  stories  high,  with  four 
school  rooms,  was  built  in  1880,  from  the  same  plans 
as  are  the  more  recent  of  our  four-roomed  school 
houses.  It  was  first  occupied  in  February,  1881,  and 
was  filled  from  the  very  first.  The  number  of  pupils 

• in  that  locality  had  so  increased  in  1885,  that  the  old 
hook  and  ladder  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for 
school  purposes  in  1878,  and  located  in  the  Franklin 
yard — not  being  longer  needed  there  on  account  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  children  from  the  public 
schools — was  removed  to  the  Park  Street  3^ard,  and  the 
two  buildings  are  used  in  the  place  of  a six-roomed 
building.  This  annex  is  the  onl}^  school  building  in  the 
city  heated  b^^  stoves,  and  is  the  only  unsuitable 
building  now  occupied  by  our  schools. 

8.  The  Prospect  SUxet  School  Hoitse^  at  the  corner 
of  East  Haverhill  and  Prospect  streets,  is  a building  of 
four  rooms,  two  stories  high,  of  wood,  built  in  1856, 
remodelled  and  enlarged  in  1878.  It  has  a fair-sized 
lot,  and  is  in  good  repair.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
1886,  during  a period  of  intensel}^  cold  weather,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire  just  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session.  The  rare  presence  of  mind  exhibited  b}" 
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the  teachers  enabled  all  the  children  to  leave  the 
building  without  accident  or  loss.  The  fire  was 
promptly  extinguished  by  the  Fire  Department.  The 
damage  did  not  exceed  $250,  and  cause  of  the  fire — 
defect  in  construction — was  promptly  remedied. 

9.  The  Storrow  School  House^  corner  of  Storrow 
and  Howard  streets,  near  the  gas  works,  is  a ver}’ 
substantial  and  ponvenient  building  of  four  rooms,  built 
in  1883,  and  first  occupied  in  February,  1884.  It  has 
slated  roof,  is  heated  by  steam,  and  is  a credit  to  the 
city.  This  building  took  the  place  of  the  old  building, 
corner  of  Woodland  and  Pleasant  streets,  which  had 
long  been  unfit  for  use.  The  Park  Street,  Prospect 
Street,  and  Storrow  school  houses  accommodate  the 
middle  and  primary  grades  east  of  Hampshire  Street 
and  north  and  east  of  the  Spicket  river. 

10.  The  Walton  School  House^  (fo'rmerl}^  Methuen 
Street),  at  the  corner  of  Methuen  and  Newbury  streets, 
a two-story  building  of  brick,  four  rooms,  was  built  in 
1862,  enlarged  and  remodeled  in  1880.  The  lot  is 
small,  but  otherwise  it  is  a first-class  building,  as  to 
plan  and  convenience,  for  a primary  school. 

11.  The  Newbury  Street  School  Ho ?ise^  corner  of 
Newbur}^  place  and  Newbury  street,  is  a substantial 
building  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  four  school 
rooms.  It  was  built  in  1849'  and  first  occupied  earh’ 
in  1850.  In  1885  it  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and 
is  now  among  our  best  school  houses. 
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12.  The  Earringlon  School  House,  at  the  corner 
of  Newbury  and  Elm  streets,  is  a substantial  structure 
of  brick,  two  stories  high,  four  rooms,  commenced  late 
in  1873  and  first  occupied  in  September,  1874.  It  is  in 
an  excellent  condition — though  not  of  the  best  model  as 
to  convenience — and  shows  far  less  marks  of  hard  usage 
than  is  often  seen  in  a school  building,  after  twelve 
3^ears  occupanc}^  Great  credit  is  due  the  teachers,  one 
of  whom  has  been  there  from  the  opening,  for  the  ver}^ 
excellent  condition  in  which  the  building  has  been  kept. 
The  Harrington,  Newbury  Street,  and  Walton  schools 
accommodate  the  middle  and  primary  grades  east  of 
Jackson  street  and  south  and  west  of  the  Spicket  river. 

13.  The  building  first  known  as  the  Hmesbury 
Sireei  School  House,  comer  of  Amesbury  and  Lowell 
streets,  was  built  in  1849  and  first  occupied  early  in 
1850,  and  enlarged  in  1856  by  adding  one  small  room  to 
the  rear.  In  1881  this  building  was  removed  to  Lowell 
street,  opposite  the  city  stables,  and  then  occupied 
until  1885  for  school  purposes.  Since  then  it  has  been 
vacant  and  ought  never  to  be  again  used  for  school 
purposes,  except  in  a pressing  emergency.  The 
building  now  bearing  the  name  of  Amesbury  Street 
School  house  was  built  in  February,  1882.  It  is  of 
brick  and  heated  by  furnaces.  The  plan  is  that  of  the 
Storrow,  and  except  the  heating,  equals  it  in  every 
respect. 
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. 14.  The  Hampshire  Street  School  House^  at  the 
junction  of  Hampshire  and  Pme  Streets,  was  built  in 
1854.  In  1 88 1 it  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  a 
building  of  four  rooms.  The  building  is  a good  one 
and  in  good  repair,  but  the  heating  apparatus  is 
defective.  The  furnaces  are  too  small  and  cannot  be 
made  to  do  the  work  required  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 

15.  The  Franklin  School  Rouse,  at  the  corner  oi 
Franklin  and  Lowell  Streets,  was  built  in  1854,  a 
building  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  with  two  very  large 
school  rooms  and  two  recitation  rooms.  In  1875  it  was 
remodeled  and  enlarged  to  four  rooms,  of  ordinary  size, 
and  is  now  in  fair  condition.  Much  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in  recent  years  in  heating  this  building,  but 
it  is  hoped  the  new  steam  heating  apparatus  just 
completed  will  furnish  a full  remedy.  The  Amesbury 
Street,  Hampshire  Street,  and  Franklin  buildings 
accommodate  the  middle  and  primary  grades  west  of 
Lawrence  street,  east  of  the  railroad  and  ^south  of 
Acton  Street  and  the  spicket  river. 

‘ 16.  • The  Riverside  School  House,  corner  of  Doyle 
and  School  streets,  of  wood,  slate  roof,  two  stories 
high,  four  rooms,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Harrington 
and  the  Warren  Strieet  houses,  was  built  earl}"  in  1875, 
and  opened  in  September  of  that  year.  This  building  is 
in  good  order,  but  its  location  was  not  well  considered, 
it  being  too  distant  from  the  center  of  the  population 
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it  accommodates,  an  item  which  should  always  be 
considered  in  the  location  of  school  houses. 

17.  7he  Warren  Street  School  House,  corner  of 
Warren  and  West  Essex  streets,  a building  two  stories 
high,  four  rooms,  was  built  late  in  1868,  and  occupied 
in  February,  1869.  This  house  has  always  been  well 
kept,  and  is  in  good  repair. 

18.  The  Lowett  Street  School  House,  corner  of 
Lowell  and  Warren  Streets,  of  wood,  two  stories  high, 
four  rooms,  was  built  in  1861,  remodeled  and  enlarged 
in  1878  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Prospect  Street  house, 
and  is  one  of  our  very  best  primar}-  school  houses. 
It  has  a fair-sized  and  pleasant  lot,  and  is  in  good 
condition.  'The  Riverside,  Warren  Street,  and  Lowell 
Street  houses  accommodate  the  middle  and  primary 
Grades  west  of  the  railroad  and  south  of  the  cemetery 
and  Acton  street  extended  to  May  street. 

19.  The  IVashinglon  School  House,  of  six  rooms, 
corner  of  Manchester  and  Washington  streets,  near  the 
Arlington  Mills,  similar  in  plan  and  capacity  to  the 
Oak  Street  house,  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1875,  completed  early  in  1876,  and  first  occupied  in 
September  of  that  year.  This  house  is  in  good  order, 
and  needs  no  special  mention,  except  that  the  plan  is  a 
very  expensive  one  for  the  amount  of  room  obtained, 
and  1 would  not  recommend  its  reproduction.  It 
accommodates  the  middle  and  primary  grades  west  of 
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Hampshire  street  and  north  of  the  Spicket  river  and 
Acton  street  extended  to  May  street. 

20.  'ilie  Oak  Sired  School  Home,  on  Oak  Street, 
in  the  rear  of  the  High  and  Oliver  school  houses,  is  a 
brick  building,  two  stories  high,  with  sfx  school 
rooms.  It  has,  since  1873,  been  occupied  by  the 
Training  School,  which  was  at  Cross  Street  four 
years  from  its  opening  in  1869.  It  was  built  in  1870 
and  opened  early  in  1871.  Alterations  have  been  made 
.in  some  of  the  dressing  rooms  so  as  to  make  them 
answer  the  purpose  of  recitation  rooms  for  the  Training 
School.  It  was  for  many  years  heated  from  the  boilers 
of  the  High  and  Oliver  School  hous*es — this  proving 
insufficient  on  account  of  adding  the  labratory  building 
to  the  High  School  house,  a separate  boiler  was  placed 
in  the  cellar  of  this  building  in  1885.  The  building 
was  entirely  refinished  inside  by  painting  the  woodwork, 
refiillng  the  desks,  and  tinting  the  walls  in  the  same 
year — a thing  which  could  be  done  with  profit  to  many 
of  the  school  houses.  It  is  now  in  a first-class  con- 
dition, but  the  outbuilding  of  this  and  the  Oliver  should 
receive  immediate  and  radical  attention.  This  building 
accommodates  the  middle  and  primary  grades  south 
of  the  Spicket  river  between  Jackson  and  Lawrence 
streets. 

To  review  and  summarize. — Of  our  twenty  school 
houses,  ten  are  built  of  brick  and  ten  of  wood — thirteen 
have  slated  roofs,  seven  shingled  roofs — nine  are  heated 
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by  steam,  eleven  by  furnaces,  except  that  the  hook  and 
ladder  annex  at  Park  Street  is  heated  by  stoves.  The 
heating  is  inadequate  to  a marked  degree  at  Hampshire 
and  Park  streets,  and  is  weak  in  all  the  others  which 
are  heated  by  furnaces.  Except  that  some  of  new 
steam  apparatus  is  yet  on  trial,  steam  is,  as  whole, 
satisfactory,  and  is  the  only  means  that  should  be 
employed.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  High, 
Packard,  and  Newbury  Street  houses  can  be  rated  first- 
class — that  of  Park  Street,  the  Cross  Street,  the  Oliver 
- and  Oak  Street  very  poor,  while  the  others  are  as  good 
as  can  be  obtained  under  the  vault  system,  which 
should  give  way  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  water  closet 
system.  I forbear  saying  anything  of  ventilation, 
except  that  he,  who  may  invent  and  put  in  practical 
operation  a good  working  system  of  ventilation  for 
school  houses,  will  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  bene- 
' factors  of  mankind.  I came  to  this  city  late  in  1865 — 
since  then  eleven  of  the  twenty  school  houses  have 
been  built  as  new  buildings  and  the  other  nine  have 
been  so  remodeled  as  to  make  them  almost  equal — some 
of  them  fully  equal — to  new  buildings,  and  only  the  old 
Amesbury  Street  house,  not  occupied,  now  remains  as 
a reminder  of  the  old  order  of  school  houses. , In  the 
last  seven  years,  four  new  school  houses  have  been 
built — two  rooms  added  to  the  Union  Street  house — 
the  labratory  building  has  been  added  to  the  High 
School  house,  and  three  old  style  school  houses — 
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Walton,  Newbury  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street — have 
been  enlarged  and  remodeled,  and  seven  of  the  nine, 
steam  heating  apparatuses  have  been  put  in,  and  all  the 
stoves,  of  which  seven  years  ago  there  were  a large 
number,  save  two,  have  disappeared — all  this,  in 
addition  to  numerous,  ordinary  repairs,  which,  as  a rule, 
have  been  well  and  promptly  done — and  should  the 
same  spirit  of  progress  continue  in  the  future  the 
outlook  of  the  schools  in  material  prosperity  is  indeed 
bright. 

In  1847  the  committee  -consisted  of  three  members 
only.  From  1848  to  1853 — when  the  City  Charter  was 
adopted — five  members.  From  1853  to  1858,  of  the 
Mayor  and  one  member  from  each  ward.  Since  1858, 
of  the  Mayor  and  two  members  from-  each  ward — four 
members  being  elected  each  year  for  three  years. 

The  following  persons  have  been  members  of 'the 
School  Committee  of  Lawrence: 

JAMES  D.  HERRICK,  from  1847  to  1850,  from  1851  to  1852,  from  1853  ot 
1855,  from  *1861  to  1866. 

WM.  D.  LAMB,’ from  1847  to  1848. 

DAN.  WEED,  from  1847  to  1848. 

GEORGE  PACKARD,  from  1848  to  1853,  from  1858  to  1871,  from  *1873  to 
1876. 

LYMAN  WHITING,  from  1848  to  1851. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON,  from  1847  to  1851.  ' 

N.  W.  HARMON,  from  1848  to  1849,  from  1851  to  1853,  from  1863  to  1864, 
from  1865  to  1867,  from  1867  to  *1868. 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,  from  1849  to  1850,  from  1853  to  1854,  from  1857  to 
tl859,  from  1860  to  1861. 

GEO.  H.  CLARK,  from  1850  to  1851. 

J.  RICHARDSON,  from  1850  to  1851. 

CHAS.  S STORROW,  from  1851  to  1852,  from  1857  to  1858. 
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M.  L.  ATKINSON,  from  1851  to  1852. 

A.  D.  BLANCAARD,  from  1852  to  1853,  from  1861  to  1862. 

S.  KELLLY,  from  1852  to  1853. 

J.  A.  GOODWIN,  from  1852  to  1853. 

WM.  STEVENS,  from  1853  to  1854,  from  1860  to  1861,  from  *1871  to  1873. 
IVAN  STEVENS,  from  1853  to  1854. 

ENOCH  PRATT,  from  1853  to  1854. 

L.  M.  WRIGHT,  from  1853  to  1854. 

JOHN  R.  ROLLINSi  from  1854  to  1855,- from  *1855  to  1856,  from  1861  to 

tl864,  from  *1869  to  1870,  from  1882  to 

J.  R.  JOHNSON,  from  1854  to  1855. 

M.  C.  CROCKER,  from  1854  to  1855. 

ASA  T.  SANBORN,  from  1854  to  1855. 

CHARLES  SMITH,  from  1855  to  1856. 

DAVID  DANA,  Jr.,  from  1855  to  1856. 

R.  S.  RUST,  from  1855  to  1856. 

GEORGE  C.  SMITH,  from  1855  to  1856. 

STEPHEN  D.  RICHARDSON,  from  *1855  to  1857. 

JAMES  K.  BARKER,  from  *1855  to  18.S6,  from  1857  to  11859. 

R.  M.  HOWARD,  from  1856  to  1857. 

WADLEIGH  GOODHUE,  from  1856  to  1857. 

THOMAS  A.  PARSONS,  from  1856  to  1857. 

C.  H.  PLUMMER,  from  1856  to  1857. 

DANIEL  HARDY,  from  1856  to  1870,  from  1873  to  1876. 

GEORGE  W.  GARLAND,  from  1857  to  1866. 

ORANGE  WHEELER,  from  1857  to  1859,  from  1863  to  1864. 

JOSEPH  D.  BURTT,  from  *1858  to  1860. 

J.  C.  HOADLEY,  from  *1858  to  1861. 

W.  FISK  GILE,  from  1859  to  1865. 

C.  E.  FISHER,  from  1860  to  1866. 

E.  M.  TAPPAN,  from  1860  to  11861. 

J.  H.  McCarthy,  from  1860  to  tl861. 

OLIVER  BRYANT,  from  1860  to  1862. 

DANIEL  SAUNDERS,  from  1860  to  1862. 

WILLIAM  L.  JENKINS,  from  1861  to  tl864. 

THOMAS  H.  FERNALD,  from  1862  to  1863. 

MILTON  BONNEY,  from  1862  to  1865,  from  1867  to  1870. 

WILLIAM  CUTLER,  from  1862  to  1865. 

SULLIVAN  HOLMAN,  from  1863  to  tl864. 

GILBERT ^E.  HOOD,  from  1864  to  1870. 

C.  F.  TOLMAN,  from  tl864. 

DANIEL  SAUNDERS,  Jr.,  from  *1864  to  1865. 

JAMES  H.  KIDDER,  from  1864  to  *1865. 

J.  BURNHAM  DAVIS,  from  *1864  to  1865,  from  *1865  to  1866. 

HENRY  L.  SHERMAN,  from  1865  to  1867. 
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GEO.  S.  DEARBORN,  from  tl865. 

II.  N.  BUTMAN,  from  1865  to  1869. 

CALEB  SAUNDERS,  from  1865  to  1874,  from  1880  to  1885. 

M.  C.  ANDREWS,  from  1865  to  1868. 

GEO.  S.  WEAVER,  from  1866  to  1869. 

J.  C.  BOWKER,  from  1866  to  1871. 

L.  J.  HALL,  from  1866  to  tl867. 

GEO.  A.  FULLER,  from  1866_to  1869. 

A.  F.  SCRUTON,  from  1867  to  ^1869.  * 

C.  W.  FLINT,  from  1868  to  1870,  from  tl877  to  1879. 
HECTOR  P.  JHNN,  from  1869  to  1871. 

LOUIS  M.  EDGE,  from  1869  to  11870. 

WALDO  L.  ABBOTT,  from  1869  to  1875. 

CLARK  L.  AUSTIN,  from  1869  to  1876. 

SALMON  W.  WILDER,  from  1870  to  1872. 

FRED  E.  CLARKE,  from  1870  to  tl879. 

JAMES  B.  MOORE,  from  1870  to  tl872. 

JOHN  B.  HOWARD,  from  *1870  to  1871. 

TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN,  from  *1871  to  1874. 

THOMAS  SCOTT,  from  1871  to  1873. 

N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS,  from  1871  to  1876. 

BENJ.  F.  MOULTON,  from  1871  to  1873. 

NATHANIEL  AMBROSE,  from  1872  to  1874. 

THOMAS  GRIFFIN,  from  1872  to  1874. 

JOS.  L.  PARTRIDGE,  from  *1872  to  1875. 

HENRY  P.  CHANDLER,  from  1873  to  1875. 

CLARK  CARTER,  from  1874  to  1876. 

JOHN  P.  GILMORE,  1875  to  tl881. 

FRED.  M.  VIETOR,  from  1875  to  1877. 

ALPHONZO  L.  HOUGHTON,  from  1875  to  tl880. 
WILLIAM  A.  BARRELL,  from  1876  to  1881. 

AUGUSTUS  PHELPS,  from  1876  to  11877. 

PARDON  ARMINGTON,  from  1876  to  1878. 

LOUIS  G.  HOLT,  from  1876  to  1869. 

FREDERICK  T.  LANE,  from  1877  to  1879. 

GEO.  D.  CABOT,  from  *1877  to  1878. 

HIRAM  F.  MILLS,  from  1877  to  1879. 

DENNIS  A.  SULLIVAN,  from  1878  to  1880. 

HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  from  1878  to  1883. 

SETH  F.  DAWSON,  from  1879  to  1884. 

JOHN  C.  SANBORN,  from  1879  to  1884. 

FRED.  C.  McDuffie,  from  *1879  to  flSSO. 

WILLIAM  McCALLUM,  from  1880  to  1882. 

CHARLES  M.  MARTIN,  from  1880  to  1882. 

JOS.  H.  SAFFORD,  from  1880  to  1882. 
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GEO.  E.  CHICKERING,  from  *1880  to 
JOS.  V.  SWEENEY,  from  1881  to  tl884. 
DANIEL  F.  McCarthy,  from  1881  to 
ALFRED  A.  LAMPREY,  from  *1881. 

PETER  C.  McGovern,  from  *1882  to  tl884. 
WILLIAM  E.  WOLCOTT,  frotp  1883  to  1885. 
CHAS.  WAINWRIGHT,  from  1883  to 
MICHAEL  A.  McCORMICK,  from  1883  to  1885. 
CHAS.  C.  TALBOT,  from  1884  to  1886. 
WILLIAM  A.  KELEHER,  from  *1884  to 
FRANCIS  J.  ROWAN,  from  *1884  to 
ROBERT  A.  McAYEAL,  from  1885  to 
WILLIAM  L.  THOMPSON,  from  1885  to 
GEO.  W.  DOW,  from  1886  to 
WILLIAM  F.  MO  YES,  from  1886  to 
R.  M.  BIRMINGHAM,  from  1886  to 
PETER  W.  LYALL,  from  1887. 


MAYORS  AND  EX-OFFICIO  CHAIRMEN  OF  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 

CHARLES  S.  STORROW,  from  1853  to  1854. 

ENOCH  BARTLETT,  from  1854  to  1855. 

ALBERT  WARREN,  from  1855  to  1857.  ' 

JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  from  1857  to  1859. 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,  from  1859  to  1860. 

DANIEL  SAUNDERS,  JR.,  from  1860  to  1861. 

JAMES  K.  BARKER,  from  1861  to  1862. 

WILLIAM  H.  P.  WRIGHT,  from  1862  to  1864. 

ALFRED  J.  FRENCH,  from  1864  to  1865. 

MILTON  BONNEY,  from  1865  to  1866. 

PARDON  ARMINGTON,  from  1866  to  1867. 

NATHANIEL  P.  H.  MELVIN,  from  1867  to  1869  and  1870  to  1871. 
FRANK  DAVIS,  from  1869  to  1870. 

S.  B.  W.  DAVIS,  from  1871  to  1873. 

JOHN  K.  TARBOX,  from  1873  to  1875. 

ROBERT  H.  TEWKSBURY,  from  1875  to  1876. 

EDMUND  R.  HAYDEN,  from  1876  to  1877. 

CALEB  SAUNDERS,  from  1877  to  1878.  • 

JAMES  R.  SIMPSON,  from  1878  to  1881  and  1885  to  1886. 

HENRY  K.  WEBSTER,  from  1881  to  1882. 

JOHN  BREEN,  from  1882  to  1885. 

ALEXANDER  B.  BRUCE,  from  1886  to 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 

JOHN  A.  GOODWIN,  from  1853  to  1854. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON,  from  1854  to  1855. 

GEORGE  PACKARD,  from  1855  to  1856,  from  1859  to  1861. 

A.  D.  WILLIAMS,  from  1856  to  1857. 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,  from  1857  to  1859. 

JOSEPII  L.  PARTRIDGE,  from  1861  to  1864. 

JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  from  January  to  June,  1864. 

GILBERT  E.  HOOD,  from  June,  1864,  to'January,  1877. 
HARRISON  HUME,  from  January,  1877,  to  February,  1879. 
GEO.  A.  LITTLEFIELD,  from  February,  1879,  to  April,  1880. 
JOHN  L.  BREWSTER,  from  April,  1880,  to  January,  1887. 
r GEO.  E.  CHICKERING,  from  January,  1887. 


fResigned. 

♦Elected  to  fill  vacancy. 
^Deceased. 


The  position  of  Vice  Chairman  was  created  on 
January  5th,  1874.  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Clarke  held  that 
position  until  his  retirement  from  the  Board  in  July, 
1879.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Horatio  G.  Herrick, 
who  held  it  until  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  1883. 
Since  January  8th,  1884,  Mr.  John  R.  Rollins  has  held 
the  position. 

I have  thus — as  briefly  as  I could — reviewed  the 
work  of  the  schools  for  the  year  now  closing — have 
called  attention  to  some  of  their  present  and  prospective 
needs,  and  have  tried  to  show  something  of  their  real 
condition.  With  the  aid  of  others — living  and  dead — 
I have  outlined  their  growth  and  progress  for  almost 
forty  years.  Much  more  could  have  been  said,  and 
perhaps  some  things  said  should  have  been  omitted. 
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But  the  fact  remains  that  the  schools  have  been  and  are 
just  what  the  community — which  they  serve — has  willed 
them  to  be.  What  they  will  be  in  the  future  will  be 
decided  by  the  same  authority.  This  report  is  submitted 
in  the  hope  and  confident  expectation  that  He  who 
guides  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  right  action  will  still 
continue  his  watch  care  over  this  most  important 
interest.  In  retiring  from  your  service  I cannot  better 
express  myself  than  when  announcing  my  purpose  to 
take  this  step  in  the  following  letter  presented  to  you 
on  the  evening  of  its  date. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  ’86. 

Genilemen  of  the  School  Commiilee : 

I deem  it  due  you  to  say  that  with  the  close  of  the 
current  municipal  year,  I propose  to  withdraw  from 
further  service  in  this  office,  and  not  to  be  a candidate 
for  re-election.  This  announcement  is  made  with 
reluctance,  because  I have  no  expectation  of  ever  being 
more  pleasantly  situated,  or  of  entering  more  pleasant 
relations  than  those  I am  now  severing;  but  a call  to 
other  trusts,  imposed  as  well  by  filial  obligations  as  by 
pecuniary  rewards,  seems  to  compel  this  step.  Thank- 
ing  you,  one  and  all,  as  well  as  your  predecessors  whom 
I have  served,  and  the  citizens  of  this  city  in  general, 
for  uniform  kindness,  hearty  support  and  sympathy, 
during  the  seven  years  now  closing,  I am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  L.  BREWSTER, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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TABLE  “A.” 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


Whole  Number 
Enrolled.  1 

Aver’fje  Number 
I5elonf>:intj. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance.  1 

Per  Cent,  of'  At- 
tendance. 

SCHOOLS. 

First 

Term. 

Second  j 
Term.  ! 

First 

Term . 

Second 

Term, 

b'irst  1 
Term. 

Second 

'I'erin. 

First  j 
Term.  1 

Second 

Term. 

Ilisti 

256 

1 

220  1 

1 

237 

206 

231 

201 

1 

97.44  ; 

97.36 

Oliver 

750 

757 

663 

658 

639 

631 

96.73 

95.92 

Cross  St ; 

190 

178 

172 

160 

105 

.152  ; 

1 

95.93 

95.09 

j 

Packard | 

305 

320 

296 

312 

278 

295 

93.62 

94.53 

Saunders j 

336 

344 

293 

265 

272 

252  j 

1 

94.14 

95.15 

1 

Union  St { 

194 

209 

186 

198 

175 

^ 187 

94.08 

94.43 

I 

Park  St 

320 

333 

273 

272 

257 

259 

94.22 

95.73 

Prospect  St 

207 

189 

200 

182 

191 

174 

95.60 

96.11 

Storrow 

185 

180 

179 

175 

171 

168 

95.51 

96.08 

Walton 

188 

172 

176 

163 

164 

155 

93.16 

94.80 

Newbury  St 

200 

202 

193 

197 

185 

189 

95.85 

96.16 

1 

Harrington 

217 

228 

188 

174 

180 

166 

95.16 

■95.18 

Amesbury  St 

251 

212 

190 

182 

179 

172  ' 

93.91 

94.68 

Hampshire  St ... . 

238 

225 

191 

1 179 

183 

172 

95.74 

96.00 

Franklin 

250 

242 

187 

171 

179 

164 

95.99 

95.80 

Riverside 

193 

223 

187 

174 

170 

168 

95.76 

96.40 

Warren  St 

193 

173 

178 

165 

172 

162 

97.18 

97.96 

Lowell  St ' 

201 

! 188 

177 

180 

167 

171 

94.14 

95.11 

Washington 

369 

366 

289 

308 

275 

29o 

95.12 

95.40 

Training 

335 

^ 348 

322 

332 

306 

318 

95.14 

95.83 

Totals 

5390 

15309 

4768 

4553 

4539 

4446 

95.19 

97.63 
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TABLE  “B.” 

REPORT  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER— 1886. 

Mr.  y.  L.  Bewster^  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Sir: — The  following  is  the  report  of  the  School 


census  for  1886. 

The  two  past  years  are  included: 

• 1S86 

18SS 

1SS4 

Ward  1 

1231 

1106 

1280 

“ 2 

1069 

1018 

1025 

“ 3. 

1304 

1313 

1325 

“ 4 

. ..  1298 

1197 

1225 

“ 5 

1322 

1335 

- 6 

1007 

991 

987 

Total 

7277 

6947 

7177 

Showing  an 

increase  for  1886  of 

330  over  I 

88s, 

and  100  over  1884. 


The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  work  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1886; 


ISS6. 

No.  of  schools 
visited. 

No.  of  absences 
reported  by 
teachers. 

No.  of  absences- 

without  permis- 
sion of  parents. 

: No.  of  second  | 

oilences. 

^ z 

C'  Q 1 

c ^ 

(A 

No.  of  parents 
or  guardians 
notilied. 

No.  returned  to 
school  from 
the  street. 

Hno.  of  Arrests. 

0 

^ 0 
S‘i_ 

cfi" 

<? 

n 

'Instances  of tar- 
1 dincss inves- 

tigated. 

January  .... 

212 

100 

1 1 

3 I 

I 

So 

19 

I 

I- 

29 

February.. , 

122 

69 

3 

ss 

10 

3 

2 

14 

March 

239 

166 

1 21 

6 

X 

155 

29 

37 

April 

2X5 

161 

1 2S 

4 

2 

' 13X 

27 

2 

2 

20 

May 

141 

108 

I *9 

4 

2 

92 

iS 

3 

4 

9 

June 

234 

152 

1 47 

7 

6 

125 

30 

3 

3 

27 

September  . 

iSi 

143 

' SO 

3 

5 

121 

3x 

5 

5 

13 

October 

225 

126 

1 34 

2 

5 

X14 

25 

3 

i ■ 

26 

November  . 

i 

9S 

19 

5 

2 

S4 

iS 

2 

I ' 

13 

December. . 

1 144 

20 

4 

I 

12S 

23 

I 

7 

Total 

1971 

I 1267 

267 

39 

2S 

j loSS 

230 

1^3 

1 21 

1 

X9S 

RESULT  OF  PROSECUTIONS. 


Placed  on  Probation 

Sent  to  Industrial  School, 


12 
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Contagious  diseases  have  been  reported  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  investigated  in  66  families.  All  sehool 
children  living  in  those  families,  so  reported,  have  been 
suspended,  their  teachers  notified  aceording  to  the 
rules  of  the  School  Committee. 

LABOR  CERTIFICATES. 

There  have  been  issued  during  the  year  labor  certi- 
cates,  to  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years, 
631.  I visited  the  mills  and  other  places  where  these 
children  have  been  working  and  found  that  the  employ- 
ers of  child  labor  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
statutes.  I would  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Superintendent,  teachers,  and 
all  others  with  whom  I have  had  occasion  to  have 
official  relations  with  during  the  past  year.  I remain, 
sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JAS.  R.  McGOWAN, 

Truant  Officer. 
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TABLE  “C.” 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


I.  Estimates  for  1886: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $66,000  00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,500  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 800  00 

4.  Fuel 5,500  00 

5.  Incidentals  . . . .’ 3,000  00 

6.  Free  Text  Books 6,200  00 


Total $86,000  00 

II.  Receipts  for  1886: 

1.  Appropriated  by  City  Council $84,000  00 

2.  Tuition  of  Non-Resident  Pupils 67  50 

3.  Sale  of  Text  Books 34  07 

4.  Forfeiture  in  Evening  Schools  (6  seasons)  175  00 

5.  Department  Public  Property,  Coal  at  Packard  School  ....  139  79 

6.  Account  over  drawn 269  00 


Total $84,685  36 

III.  Expenditures  for  1886: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers,  day  and  evening $63,494  18 

2.  Salaries  of  janitors 4,596  50 

3.  Salary  of  Superintendent 2,200  00 

4.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 840  00 

•‘5.  Fuel  5,256  34 

6.  Incidentals 3,298  64 

7.  Free  Text  Books  and  Pianos  ($950.) 4,999  70 


Total $84,685  36 

IV.  Estimates  for  1887: 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent $67,000  00 

2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 4,800  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 900  00 

4.  Fuel 6,000  00 

5.  Incidentals 3,000  00 

6.  Free  Text  Books 5,300  00 


Total 


$87,000  00 


GO 
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TABLE  “D.” 

TEACHERS. 

(G,  denotes  a Gram.,  M.  a Mid.,  and  P.  a Prim.  Grade.) 


1. 

. I. — HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street,  (opposite  Lawrence  Common. / 
Frank  P.  McGregor,  Master,  133  Haverhill  Street, 

’82 

$1,800 

2. 

Astrofiomy,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Edward  J.  Sartelle,  Sub-Master,  87  Garden  Street, 

’85 

1,200 

6. 

Algebra  and  Geometry. 

John  S.  Frost,  171  Haverhill  Street, 

’83 

900 

3. 

Mathematics  and  Physiology. 

Mary  A.  Newell,  49  Bradford  Street, 

’66 

900 

5. 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  31  East  Haverhill  Street,  ’56-70 

1,000 

4. 

Eloc2ition,  English  Lit.  and  Fre7ich. 

Ada  Lear,  82  Bradford  Street, 

’74 

800 

8. 

I..atin  and  Greek. 

Katherine  A.  O’Keefe,  148  Oak  Street, 

’73 

800 

7. 

Elocntio7i,  History  a7id  Rhetoric.  , 

Louisa  S.  Halley,  39  Manchester  Street, 

’84 

600 

9. 

Lati7i,  Rhetoric  a7id  Book-keepi77g, 

Julia  1.  Underhill,  89  Newbury  Street, 

78 

600 

Algebra  and  Book-keepmg. 

ir. — OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

’Haverhill  Street,  (opposite  Lawrence  Common.) 
Benjamin  F.  Dame,  Master,  5 State  Street, 

’85 

2,000 

1. 

Charlotte  M.  Taylor,  1st  G.,  107  Garden  Street, 

’65 

550 

2. 

Emily  J.  Danforth,  2d  G.,  21  Orchard  Street, 

’65 

550 

3. 

Edna  M.  Flint,  2d  G.,  72  Tremont  Street, 

’83 

550 

4. 

Ellen  J.  Cusack,  3d  G.,  19  Pine  Street, 

’78 

550 

5. 

Alice  B.  McDonold,  3d  G.,  461  Haverhill  Street, 

’83 

500 

6. 

Lottie  A.  Ham,  4th  G.,  116  Haverhill  Street, 

’84 

500 

7. 

Eva  F.  Chesley,  4th  G.,  116  Haverhill  Street, 

’82 

500 

8. 

Ida  L.  Dawnson,4th  and  5th  G.,  57  Newbury  Street, 

’84 

500 

9. 

Liela  M.  Lamprey,  5th  G.,  277  Haverhill  Street, 

’83 

500 

10. 

Lillian  E.  Larrabee,  6th  G.,  46  Summer  Street, 

’80 

500 

11. 

Anne  Eastham,  6th  G.,  33  Woodland  Street, 

’85 

450 

12. 

Katherine  M.  Kenney,  7th  G.,  101  Oak  Street, 

’81 

500 

13. 

Alice  M.  Smith,  7th  G.,  555  Haverhill  Street, 

’84 

450 

14. 

Mabel  L.  Cate,  7th  and  8th  G. , 334  High  Street, 

’85 

450 

15. 

Susan  G.  Carter,  8th  G. , 3- Fulton  Street, 

’86 

.400 

16. 

Sophie  M.  Fremmer,  8th  G.,  19  Lowell  Street, 

’86 

400 
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III. — CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL. 


(Between  Cross  and  Franklin  Streets.) 

1.  Sarah  E.  Torrey,  Prin.,  .Sth  G.,  387  Lowell  Street, 

2.  Janet  C.  Nelson,  6th  G.,  294  Broad waj', 

3.  Helen  M.  Bean,  7th  G.,  356  Broadway, 

4.  Emily  F.  Carleton,  8th  G.,  67  Bradford, 

IV.  — PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

Parker  Street,  (between  Abbott  and  Bailej'.) 

1.  Albert  P.  Doe,  Master,  2d  and  3d  G.,  91  Farnham  Street, 

2.  Ella  F.  Eastman,  4th  and  5th  G.,  57  Newbury  Street, 

3.  Francis  M.  Robbins,  5th  and  6th  G.,  49  High  Street, 

4.  Theresa  G.  McCabe,  7th  G.,  152  Water  Street, 

5.  Sarah  W.  Proctor,  8th  G.,  15  Lowell  Street, 

6.  Sarah  E.  Webster,  1st  M.,  22  Andover  Street, 

7.  Margaret  G.  Scanlon,  2d  M.,  245  Salem  Street, 

8f  Cora  B.  McDuffee,  3d  and  4th  M.,  675  Essex  Street, 

9.  Es.telle  Ray,  4th  M.,  47  South  Broadway, 

V.  — SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

South  Broadway,  (near  Andover  Street.) 

1.  Julia  P.  Tompkins,  Prin.,  1st  P.,  13  South  Street, 

2.  Alice  M.  Ricker,  2d  P.,  207  South  Broadway, 

3.  Jennie  C.  Bartlett,  3d  and  4th  P.,  5 Front  Street, 

4.  Carrie  B.  Shepard,  5th  P.,  131  Haverhill  Street, 

5.  Kate  A.  Hearne,  5th  and  6th  P.,  84  Oak  Street, 

6.  Hannah  C.  Garvey,  6th  P.,  368  Hampshire  Street, 

VI.  — UNION  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Andover  Street,  (corner  South  Union.) 

1.  Mary  A.  Kehoe,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  8 Tremont  Street, 

2.  Asenath  I.  Babb,  3d  and  4th  P.,  7 Abbott  Street, 

’ 3.  Ellen  L.  Toye,  5th  and  6th  P.,  123  South  Broadway, 

4.  Carrie  J.  Pingree,  6th  P.,  43  Andover  Street, 

VII.  — PARK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Park  Street,  (between  Lexington  and  Trenton.) 

1.  Georgia  Patterson,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  110  Summer  Street,  ’77 

2.  Mary  A.  Hamilton,  3d  and  4th  M.,  71  Berkeley  Street, 

3.  Elizabetn  A.  Harding,  1st  and  2d  P.,  15  Charles  Street, 

4.  Elizabeth  J.  Callahan,  3d  and  4th  P.,  117  Oak  Street, 

5.  Sarah  L.  Austin,  5th  and  6th  P.,  403  Essex  Street, 

6.  Anne  S.  Lane,  6th  P.,  16  Greenwood  Street, 


’69 

$700 

’81 

500 

’62 

500 

’83 

500 

’86 

1,300 

’80 

550 

’85 

450 

’82 

500 

’82 

• 500 

’82 

500 

’84 

500 

’85 

450 

’85 

450 

’66 

600 

’74 

450 

’83 

450 

’85 

450 

’82 

450 

’86 

400 

« 

’82 

5.50 

’82 

400 

’82 

450 

’81 

450 

’77 

600 

’70 

500 

’80 

500 

’82 

450 

’78 

450 

’80 

450 
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VIII. — PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

East  Haverhill  Street,  (corner  Prospect.) 

Mary  R.  S.  Collins,  Prin.,  1st  and  2cl  P.,  110  East  Haverhill 


Street, 

’74 

$550 

Fannie  H.  Stratton,  3d  and  4th  P.,  331  High  Street, 

’76 

500 

Annie  T.  Mooers,  5th  and  6th  P.,  75  Newbury  Street, 

’85 

450 

Vesta  E.  Shackford,  6th  P.,  63  Newbury  Street. 

’83 

4.^0 

IX. — STORROW  SCHOOL. 

Storrow  Street,  (near  Storrow  Park.) 

Hattie  B.  Collins,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  110  East  Haverhill 
Street, 

Mary  R.  Spaulding,  3d  and  4th  M.,  36  East  Haverhill. Street, 
Carrie  E.  Emerson,  1st,  2d  and  3d  P.,  16  Valley  Street, 
Margaret  A.  Batterbury,  4th,  5th  and  6th  P.,  73  Ho^vard 
Street, 

X.— WALTON  SCHOOL. 

Methuen  Street,  (corner  Newbury.) 

Lydia  P.  Stevens,  1st  and  2d  P.,  44  Orchard  Street, 

Caroline  F.  Sylvester,  3d  and  4th  P.,  96  Garden  Street, 
Nellie  L.  Stoddard,  5th  P.,  15  East  Oak  Street, 

Fannie  S.  Lee,  6th  P.,  31  East  Haverhill  Street, 

XI. — -NEWBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Place,  (corner  Newbury  Street.) 
Aphia  C.  Eastman,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  103  Haverhill  Street, 
Alice  R.  Farnham,  2d  and  3d  M.,  104  Garden  Street, 

Nellie  E.  Smart,  3d  and  4th  M.,  61  Newbuiw  Street, 

Louisa  M.  Leonard,  4th  M.,  259  Essex  Street, 

% XII. — HARRINGTON  SCHOOL.' 

Newbury  Street,  (corner  Elm.) 

Mary  E.  Abercrombie,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  108  Haverhill 


’78 

550 

’84 

450 

’73 

450 

’84 

450 

’64 

550 

’81 

450 

•’77 

450 

’59 

o 

o 

’56 

550 

’81 

450 

’83 

450 

’85 

450 

Street, 

’81 

SSt) 

2. 

Susan  C;  Morrison,  3d,  4th  and  5th  P.,  3 Jackson  Court, 

’57 

500 

3. 

Leslie  Dana,  5th  and  6th  P.,  7 East  Haverhill  Street, 

’76 

450 

4. 

Florence  D.  Hall,  6th  P. , 44  Orchard  Street, 

’84 

450 

XIII. — AMESBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Amesbury  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 


1. 

Fanny  A.  Reed,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  106  Haverhill  Street, 

, ’58 

550 

2. 

Kate  L.  Conway,  3d  and  4th  P.,  1 Tremont  Street, 

’77 

500 

3. 

Adelaide  Thomas,  4th  and  5th  P. , 15  Lowell  Street, 

’66-78 

450 

4. 

Maiy  J.  Caviny,  6th  P.,  26  Summer  Street, 

’82 

500 
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XIV. — HAMPSHIRE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
(Junc£ion  Hampshire  and  Pine.) 


1.  Emma  F.  Hutchinson,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  21  East  Haver- 


hill  Street, 

’81 

$550 

2. 

Josephine  L.  Chase,  3d  M,,  25  Morton  Street, 

’82 

500 

3. 

Alice  F.  Sherman,  3d  and  4th  M.,  60  Newbury  Street, 

’85 

450 

4. 

Honora  A.  Driscoll,  4th  M.,  150  Cross  Street, 

’85 

450 

XV. — FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Franklin  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 

1.  Sarah  J.  Birtwell,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P. , 285  Broadway, 

2.  Ellen  E.  Durrell,  3d  and  4th  P. , 12  Bradford  Street, 

3.  Isabel  H.  Pratt,  4th  and  5th  P.,  127  Franklin  Street, 

4.  Lucy  A.  Richardson,  6th  P. , 292  Broadway, 

XVI. — RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL,  ^ 

School  Street,  (corner  Doyle.)  . 

1.  Ellen  F.  Reed,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  393  Essex  Street, 

2.  Annie  F.  McDermott,  3d  and  4th  P. , 228  Water  Street, 

3.  Anna  J.  Bradshaw,  5th  P.,  36  Warren  Street, 

4.  Florence  Smith,  6th  P.,  555  Haverhill  Street, 

XVII. WARREN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street,  (corner  West  Essex.) 


1. 

Sara  E.  Holt,  Prin.,  1st  M.,  529  Haverhill  Street, 

’78 

550 

2. 

Ellen  J.  Sullivan,  2d  M.,  221  Hampshire  Street, 

’82 

450 

3. 

IMary  Etta  Webster,  3d  M.,  385  Broadway, 

’83 

450 

4. 

Frances  E.  Manney,  4th  M.,  422  Lowell  Street, 

’86 

400 

XVIII. — LOWELL  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Warren  Street,  (corner  Lowell.) 


1. 

Mary  A.  Dame,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  P.,  150  Broadway, 

’73 

500 

2. 

Catherine  L.’ Smith,'3d  and  4th  P.,  Methuen, 

’86 

400 

3. 

Florence  E.  Griffin,  5th  and  6th  P.,  16  Valley  Street, 

’78 

450 

4. 

Georgianna  V.  Sullivan,  6th  P.,  33  Myrtle  Street,  . 

’83 

450 

XIX. — WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 
Manchester  Street,  (corner  Washington.) 

1.  Pamelia  J.  Ladd,  Prin.,  1st  and  2d  M.,  49  Bradford  Street, 

2.  Mary  R.  McCarthy,  3d  and  4th  M.,"354‘Elm  Street, 

o.  Katharine  G.  Flemming,  1st  and’2d_^P. ,"803Villow  Street, 

4.  Agnes  C.  O’Sullivan,  3d  and  4th  P. , 137^Lawrence  Street, 

5.  Grace  Wadsworth,  5th  and  6th  P. , 65/rremont  Street, 

6.  Eva  Kershaw  Whittier,  6th  P.,  301  Broadway, 


’67  600 

’83  500 

’82  500 

’85  400 

’84  450 

’80  500 


’75  550 

’67  500 

’55  500 

’78  450 


’78  550 

’81  500 

’83  450 

’85  450 


(M 
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XX. — TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Oak  Street,  (rear  Oliver  School.) 


Lilly  P.  Shepard,  Prin.,  133  Haverhill  Street, 

Janet  G.  Hutchins,  Asst.  Prin.,  84  Garden  Street, 

’79 

’83 

$1,100 

700 

SUB  TEACHERS. 

4 

f Julia  M.  Knowlton,  1st  and  2d  M.,  83  Farnham  Street, 

1 Elizabeth  F.  Conway,  115  Park  Street, 

1 Ethel  G.  Wheeler,  185  Moody  Street,  Lowell. 

[ Hannah  M.  Hinchcliffe,  98  Tremont  Street. 

150 

150 

f Sarah  A.  Barlow,  3d  and  4th  M.,  11  Forest  Street, 
j Mary  E.  Leary,  57  South  Union  Street, 

1 Susan  E.  Sawyer,  Methuen. 

( Helen  S.  Wiesner,  Methuen. 

150 

100 

f Etta  B.  Nowell,  1st  and  2d  P.,  88  Concord  Street, 

-1  S.  Alice  Pingree,  43  Andover  Street, 

(Faith  E.  Rushworth,  106  Concord  Street. 

150 

100 

r Johanna  O’Leary,  3d  and  4th  P.,  208  Salem  Street, 

-1  ^Marietta  Shanahan,  32  Newton  Street, 

( IMary  Eastham,  33  Woodland  Street. 

150 

100 

C Annie  B.  Flint,  4th  and  5th  P.,  171  Haverhill  Street, 

Effie  R.  Pettigrew,  18  State  Street, 

( Margaret  T.  O’Sullivan,  187  Lawrence  Street. 

150 

100 

r Harriet  A.  McKone,  6th  P.,  North  Andover, 

^ Martha  J.  Sargent,  168  East  Haverhill  Street, 

(Emma  J.  Baker,  22  Orchard  Street. 

150 

100 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Draxviiig. — William  L.  Judkins,  521  Lowell  Street, 

’85 

1,200 

Music. — William  W.  Keyes,  Melrose,  Mass, 

’75 

600 

. J Etta  S.  Newton,  7 Fulton  Street, 

oewing.  j Gertrude  M.  Joyce,  43  Willow  Street, 

’86 

’86 

302 

320 

TRUANT  OFFICER, 

JAMES  R.  McGOWAN,  81  Concord  Street. 

Oflice,  High  School  House.  Hours:  8.30  and  11.30  a.  m.,  2 and  4 p.  m. 
Visits  out  Stations  each  day;  At  Prospect  Street,  for  Prospect  Hill  .Schools; 
at  Packard  for  South  Side  Schools ; at  Warren  Street  for  schools  west  of 
Railroad;  at  Cross  Street  for  schools  east  of  Railroad  and  west  of  Amesburj 
and  White  Streets.  All  other  schools  report  at  office. 
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JANITORS  AND  FIREMEN. 


2. 


3. 


6. 


I,  I Mi( 


Storrow  School,  ") 

Walton  School,  V Patrick  Moran,  33  Allen  Street. 

Newbury  Street  School,  j 
Prospect  Street  School,  1 

Harrington  School,  fjohn  Dolan,  125  Elm  Street. 

Oak  Street  School, 

Park  Street  School, 

Hampshire  Street  School,  Michael  Ryan,  315  Elm  Street 
Amesbury  Street  School, 

Franklin  School,  I 

Cross  Street  School,  >- Robert  Newton,  9 Merrimack  View. 
Washington  School,) 

Lowell  Street  School,  3 

Warren  Street  School,  >- Edward  Manney,  422  Lowell  Street. 
Riverside  School,  J 

Saunders  School,  ) Samuel  Sidebottom,  11  Farnham  Street. 
L^don  Street^School  McLaughlin,  90  Union  Street. 

High  School,  1 Andrew  Dunn,  110  Lawrence  Street. 

Oliver  School,  I Frederick  Garfield,  121  Oak  Street. 


CALENDAR. 

The  School  year  consists  of  two  terms  of  twenty-one  {tmeHty  ?iet)  weeks 
each.  The  first  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  the 
second  term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

High  School : — Every  week  day,  except  Saturday,  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  1.00  p.  m. 
Common  Schools: — 8.15  to  11.15  a.  m.,  and  1.45  to  3.45  p.  m. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas  (and  the  next  half  day  preceding),  W^ashington’s  birth  day, 
Fast  Day,  and  Memorial  Day. 


RECESSES. 

The  week  in  which  occurs  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  that  in  which 
occurs  May  1st. 


VACATIONS. 

One  week  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  from  Saturday  next  preceding 
July  4th  to  the  Saturday  before  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  is  the  course  of  study  of  the  schools  of  this  city  for 
the  entire  thirteen  years  of  the  public  school  course. 

For  the  common  schools  the  course  is  given  in  year  grades;  the 
teachers  are  expected  to  divide  the  work  for  their  half-year  classes,  as 
may  seem  feasible  and  equitable  on  consultation  with  principals  and 
Superintendent. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

&th  and  hth  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  from 
1 to  20.  Use  of  signs.  Arabic  and  Roman  characters  from  1 to  10. 


Language.  Object  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

Reading.  From  blackboard  and  chart.  Franklin  First  Reader,  and 
two  Supplementary  First  Readers. 

Spelling.  ^Sounds  of  letters.  Alphabetic  names  to  be  learned. 
Words  in  Franklin  First  Reader  to  be  written  and  spelled  by  sound,  also 
by  letter  from  memory. 

Writing.  Small  letters,  i,  u,  n,  m,  x,  v,  c,  e.  Capitals  I and  T. 

Music.  The  scale  ascending  and  descending.  By  rote  the  songs  and 
exercises  to  page  14  of  the  First  Music  Reader,  and  by  note  to  page  7. 

Drawing.  Learn  lines — horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  parallel;  also 
square,  oblong,  angles  and  triangles.  Draw  straight  and  curved  line 
exercises,  where  lines  are  divided  into  two,  three  and  four  equal  parts 
from  blackboard  and  dictation.  Learn  to  test  with  pencil. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Uh  and  3c?  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  developed  to  50. 
Addition  of  simple  columns  correctly  to  less  than  100. 

Language.  Work  of  the  first  year  widened  and  extended.  Use  of 
written  language  commenced.  Attention  given  to  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  First  Readers  and  the  Franklin 
Second  Reader. 

Spelling.  Words  in  two  Supplementary  Readers  and  the  Franklin 
Second,  orally  and  written. 

Writing.  Remaining  small  letters  and  A,  N,  M,  T,  F,  be  analyti- 
cally taught. 

Music.  Review  and  use  of  chart  to  page  17.  Two  or  more  rote 
songs.  Dictation  or  blackboard  exercises  daily. 

Drawing.  Draw  the  circle;  straight  and  curved  line  exercises  from 
blackboard,  dictation  and  memory.  Review  the  work  of  the  previous 
grade.  Original  design  by  repetition.  Drawing  from  objects. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

2c?  and  D?  Primary  grades.  Arithmetic.  White’s  Primary.  Num- 
bers developed  to  144.  Multiplication  Tables  completed.  Reading  and 
Writing  of  Numbers  not  exceeding  1,000,000.  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion. Pupils  made  familiar  with  g,  3,  etc. 

Language.  To  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  primary  course 
that  pupils  will  be  able  to  use  all  common  words  in  sentences,  and  to 
compose  and  write  correctly  descriptions  of  common  things. 

Geography.  To  be  commenced  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  Middle 
Grades,  such  as  learning  the  points  of  compass,  the  map  of  the  school 
rooms;  also  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity. 
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Reading.  Four  Supplementary  Second  Readers. 

Spelling.  Words  from  the  Readers  used^  written  and  spelled  orally. 

Writing.  Remaining  capital  letters;  ruled  paper  used. 

Music.  The  use  of  chart  to  page  37.  Dictation  or  blackboard  exer- 
cises daily. 

Drawing.  Review  of  the  work  of  previous  grades.  Draw  the 
Ellipse  and  oval.  Exercises  from  blackboard,  dictation  and  memory, 
using  circular,  elliptical  and  ovoid  curves.  Original  designs  by  repetition 
about  a centre.  Symmetry  (page  204  Manual.)  Drawing  from  ob- 
jects. 

FOURTH  TEAR*. 

Uli  and  M Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (by  dictation). 
Mental  (Eaton’s)  Notation  completed.  Multiplication,  Short  Division. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
The  oral  and  written  work  of  the  primaries  continued  and  extended. 
Letter  writing  commenced. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary  commenced  and  one-third  the  work 
completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Third  and  a Supplementary  Reader. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  20  pages;  also  spell  from  reading 
books. 

Writing.  Books  No.  Ig  and  2].  (Short  course). 

Music.  Second  National  Music  Reader,  to  page  34.  Practice  with 
scale  names,  pitch  name,  syllables  and  words.  Singing  and  writing  at 
dictation. 

Drawing.  First  term:  Drawing  Book,  No.  1;  teachers’  use  Manual, 
Part  1.  Second  term:  Blank  Book;  teachers’  use  Guide,  No.  1. 

Sewing.  Two  lessons  each  week  for  the  girls  The  time  of  the 
boys  spent  in  Drawing  and  Reading. 
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FIFTH  TEAR. 

2c?  and  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (Fish  Robinson’s) 
and  Eaton’s  Mental  continued.  Long  Division.  Multiplication  and 
Division,  by  10,  100,  1,000,  etc.  Cancellation. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
Letter  and  Composition  writing. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary,  second  third  of  the  work. 

Reading.  Four  Supplementary  Third  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book,  to  page  45. 

Writing.  Books  3 and  4.  (Short  course). 

Music.  Chromatic  Scale.  Ascending  and  descending  scales  and 
songs  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  A and  E.  Singing  and  writiting  at 
dictation. 

Drawing.  Two  lessons  each  week  for  the  girls.  Time  of  boys  spent 
in  Drawing  and  Reading. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

^th  and  1th  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  and  Mental. 
C.  G.  D. — L.  C.  M.,  and  Common  Fractions. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Primer  in  th&  hands  of  the  teacher. 
An  advance  on  the  same  course  of  oral  and  written  work  of  the  Middle 
schools,  particularly  Letter  writing  and  Composition. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary  completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fourth,  Parts  I and  II. 

Spelling.  Swinton’s  Word  Book,  70  pages. 

Writing.  No.  2 completed. 

Music.  Review  of  Chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  with 
one  or  more  songs  in  each  key.  Practice  scales  and  songs  in  F and  B. 
flat,  also  in  E flat  and  A flat.  Dictation  and  blackboard  exercises. 


Drawing.  Books  3 and  4. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR. 

(iih  and  bth  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Decimals;  Denominate 
Numbers  and  Measurements. 

Language.  Swinton’s  Language  Lessons.  The  course  of  oral  and 
written  works  completed.  Nomenclature.  Definition  of  terms.  First 
use  of  text  books  by  pupils. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  one-third  the  work. 
Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Fourth  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  to  page  111. 

Writing.  Book  3 completed. 

Music.  Third  National  Music  Reader. 

Drawing.  Books  5 and  6. 


EIGHTH  TEAR. 

Ath  and  Sc?  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Four  cases  of  Per- 
centage, Trade,  Discount.  Profit  and  Loss,  Commissions,  Insurance, 
Taxes,  Duties  or  Customs,  and  Review  Measurements.  Interest;  prob- 
lems in  Interest,  Compound  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Partial  Payments, 
Stocks,  Exchange,  Equation  of  Payments. 

Language.  First  term:  Analysis  and  Parsing  of  simple,  complex 
and  compound  sentences.  Second  term:  Selections,  Lessons,  6,  7 and 
36,  Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  second  third  of  work  com 
pleted. 
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History.  Higginson’s  United  States,  half  the  work. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fifth,  200  pages. 

Spelling.  Word  Book,  to  page  140. 

Writing.  Numbers  4 and  5 completed. 

Music.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Major  and  minor  scales.  Two  and 
three  part  songs  in  all  the  keys. 

Drawing.  Books  7 and  8. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Language.  Swinton’s  English  Grammar.  Analysis  and  Parsing  of 
difficult  selections,  with  the  laws  applied.  First  term : Selections, 
Lessons  3,  8 and  50,  Exercises  61  and  41  Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 
Second  term:  Selections,  Lessons  10,  55,  53,  59  and  107  Franklin 
Fifth  Reader. 

Geography.  Completed  and  Reviewed. 

History.  United  States  History  completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fifth  Reader  completed.  Supplementary  Read- 
ings. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  completed  and  reviewed. 

Writing.  Book  6 and  11. 

Music.  Two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Review  of  scales  and  keys. 


Drawing.  Books  9 and  10,  with  natural  objects. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

TENTH,  ELEVENTH,  TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  TEARS. 

ENGLISH  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish and  Ancient  History,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Physiology,  Physics,  Music  and 
Drawing. 

Third  Tear.  Literature,  Physics,  Chemistry,  French,  Music  and 
Drawing. 

Fourth  Year.  Literature,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  French, 
Music  and  Drawing. 

II.  CLASSICAL  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  English,  Ancient 
History,  Music  and" Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Geometry,  Cmsar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons, 
Music  and  Drawing. 

Third  Year.  Virgil,  Greek  Reader,  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition, Music  and  Drawing. 

'■Fourth  Year.  Cicero,  Virgil,  Homer  and  Herodotus;  Greek  and 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Music  and  Drawing. 


III.  MIXED  COURSE.  (fOUR  YEARS.) 

Same  as  the  English  Course,  except  that  Latin  is  substituted  for 
Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  French,  and  Physiology  and  Rhetoric  in 
part. 

Each  course — except  the  classical — is  so  arranged  as  to  require  only 
three  recitations  daily,  exclusive  of  Drawing  and  Rhetoricals. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1887. 


REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.30  P.  M. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  B.  BRUCE,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HON.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice  Chairman. 

MEMBERS : 


Term  Expires  i8Sj. 

WARD  ONE. 

John  R.  Rollins, 
Robert  A.  McAyeal. 

WARD  TWO. 

William  L.  Thompson, 
William  A.  Keleher. 


Term  Expires  i88g. 
WARD  three. 
Francis  J.  Rowan, 
Daniel  F.  McCarthy. 

WARD  FOUR. 

Geo.  E.  Chickering, 
Peter  W.  Lyall. 


Term  Expires  1888. 
WARD  FIVE. 

Charles  Wainwright, 
George  W.  Dow. 
WARD  six. 

William  F.  Moyes, 

R.  M.  Birmingham. 


5 TA NDING  COMMITTEES : 


Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Thompson,  McCarthy  and  McAyeal. 
Music. — Messrs.  Moyes,  Keleher,  and  Dow. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Thompson,  Wainwright,  Rowan,  Rollins  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  Rowan,  McAyeal  and  Lyall. 

Evening  Schools  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  Wainwright,  McCarthy  and 
McAyeal. 

High  School  and  Normal  Department  of  Training  School. — Messrs. 
Rollins,  Rowan,  Keleher,  Thompson,  Dow.  Moyes  and  Lyall. 

Grammar  Schools. — Messrs.  McCarthy,  Chickering,  Keleher,  Wainwright, 
McAyeal,  Dow  and  Birmingliam. 

MIDDLE  AND  PR  I MART  SCHOOLS. 


Prospect  Street,  Storrow,  and  Walton  Schools. — Messrs.  Rollins  and 
McAyeal. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington,  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools. — Messrs. 
Keleher  and  Thompson. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools, — Messrs. 
Rowan  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin  and  Washington  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering  and  Lyall. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street,  and  Riverside  Schools, — Messrs,  Wain- 
wright and  Dow. 

Saunders,  Packard,  and  Union  Street  Schools. — Messrs.  Birmingham  and 
Moyes. 


SECRETART  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
GEO.  E.  CHICKERING,  33  Tremont  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours:  School  days,  8 a.  m.,  12  m.,  and  4 
p.  M.  Every  Saturday,  4 to  5 p.  m. 


FORTY-FIRST 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 


CITY  OK  LAWRKNCK, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.  : 

American  Printing  House. 
1888. 


Note. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee, 
held  Dec.  30,  1887,  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  submitted  by 
the  Superintendent  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and^that  .three  thousand  two  hundred  (3,200)  copies  of 
the  same  be  published  for  distribution. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1887. 
Gentlemeii  of  the  School  Co7nmittee\ 

Herewith,  in  accordance  with  your  rules,  I pre- 
sent to  you  the  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  City  for  the  year  1887, 
it  being  the  forty-hrst  of  its  series,  and  the  first 
which  I have  had  the  honor  to  prepare. 

I wish,  at  the  outset,  to  thank  you  individually 
for  the  courteous  treatment  you  have  invariably 
accorded  me,  and  fbr  the  many  helpful  suggestions 
3’ou  have  kindly  proffered,  whereby  the  arduous 
duties  of  my  position  have  been  lightened  and  our 
united  efforts  productive  of  so  satisfactor}^  results, 
I assumed  this  office  with  an  experience  of  over 
six  years  service  on  }’our  honorable  board,  and 
with  a practical  knowledge  of  the  faults  as  well  as 
the  virtues  of  the  schools  of  this  municipality, 
which  such  continuous  service  ought  to  impart. 

I have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  increased  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  me  on  this  account.  All 
my  time  and  such  talent  as  I possess,  I have  given 
to  the  work,  and  I trust  that  my  labor  has  not  been 
wholly  in  vain.  As  I look  back  over  the  record 
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of  the  past  year,  I am  conscious  of  no  act  on  my 
part  derogatory  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
schools,  and  of  such  only  as  an  honest  conviction 
of  duty,  would  prompt  me  to  perform. 

The  year  just  gone  has  been  a successful  one  in 
this  department,  both  as  regards  freedom  from  un- 
necessary friction  in  any  quarter,  and  what  is  better 
in  the  indubitable  progress  and  generally  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  schools.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I am  enabled  to  say  this.  I say  it,  too,  with  all  due 
humility,  as  far  as  my  own  individual  efforts  are 
concerned.  With  such  constant  harmony  as  has 
always  existed  in  your  deliberations,  and  such 
united  endeavors  to  do  only  what  should  be  for  the 
interests  of  those  intrusted  to  your  care,  naught  but 
good  could  result. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Board  was  organ- 
ized as  follows: 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1887. 

REGULAR  MEETING  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH,  AT  7.3O  P.  M. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  B.  BRUCE,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HON.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice  Chairman. 


Term  Expires  1887. 
WARD  ONE. 

John  R.  Rollins, 
Robert  A.  McAyeal. 
WARD  TWO. 

William  L.  Thompson, 
William  A.  Keleher. 


MEMBERS'. 

Term  Expires  1889. 
WARD  THREE. 

Francis  J.  Rowan, 
Daniel  F.  McCarthy. 

WARD  FOUR. 

Geo.  E.  Chickering, 
Peter  W.  Lyall, 


Term  Expires  1888. 
WARD  FIVE. 

Charles  Wainwright. 
George  W.  Dow. 

ward  six, 
William  F.  Moyes, 

R.  M.  Birmingham. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES: 

Advisory  and  Auditing. — Messrs.  Thompson,  McCarthy  and  McAyeal. 

Music. — Messrs.  Moyes,  Keleher  and  Dow. 

Text  Books. — Messrs.  Thompson,  Wainwright,  Rowan,  Rollins  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

Private  Schools. — Messrs.  Rowan,  McAyeal  and  Lyall. 

Evening  Schools  and  Drawing. — Messrs.  Wainwright,  McCarthy  and 
McAyeal. 

High  School  and  Normal  Department  of  Training  School. — Messrs. 
Rollins,  Rowan,  Keleher,  Thompson,  Dow,  Moyes  and  Lyall. 

Grammar  Schools.— McCarthy,  Chickering,  Keleher,  Wainwright* 
McAyeal,  Dow  and  Birmingham. 

MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prospect  Street,  Storrow  and  Walton  Schools. — Messrs.  Rollins  and 
McAyeal. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrrington  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools. — 
Messrs.  Keleher  and  Thompson. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools. — Messrs. 
Rowan  and  McCarthy. 

Franklin  and  Washington  Schools. — Messrs.  Chickering  and  Lyall. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street,  and  Riverside  Schools. — Messrs.  Wain- 
wright and  Dow. 

Saunders,  Packard  and  Union  Street  Schools. — Messrs.  Birmingham  and 
Moyes. 

SECRETARY  OF  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
GEO.  E.  CHICKERING,  33  Tremont  Street. 

Office  at  High  School  House.  Hours  : School  days,  7.45  to  8.30  a.  m., 
11.15  A.  M.  to  12.15  P-  4 to  5 P*  Every  Saturday,  4 to  5 P.  M. 
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The  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one  in  the 
way  of  resignations  of  members  of  the  Committee. 
Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Charles  Wainwright,  a mem- 
ber from  Ward  5,  withdrew,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  other  business,  and  shortly  after  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Rowan  resigned,  in  consequence  of  re- 
moval from  the  City.  The  latter  gentleman,  whose 
health  while  a resident  here  was  far  from  robust, 
has  passed  on  to  his  final  reward.  He  died  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  20,  1887.  His  pres- 
ence at  our  meetings  was  alwa}s  welcome,  and 
his  counsel  highly  esteemed.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  joint  convention  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  made, 
diminished  our  number  by  two  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  At  the  October  meeting,  your  Superin- 
tendent, for  reasons  that  seemed  satisfactory  to 
himself,  resigned  his  position  as  a membei  of  the 
Board  from  Ward  4,  and  at  his  request  his  resig- 
nation was  accepted.  This  leaves  but  nine  mem- 
bers, besides  the  mayor,  now  in  service. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  munici- 
pal year  just  closed,  has  been  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  Teachers  (Day) S64,104  43 

Salaries  of  Teachers  (Evening)....  1,530  50 

Salaries  of  Janitors 4,798  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent 2,200  00 

Salary  of  Truant  Officer 900  00 

Fuel 5,804  58 

Text  Books  and  Supplies 3,387  67 

Incidentals 2,587  27 


Total $85,312  45 

The  receipts  have  been  as  follows: 

Appropriation  by  City  Council $87,000  00 

Tuition  of  Non-resident  Pupils 120  00 

Sale  of  Text  Books 45  49 


87,165  9 

Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of.  . $1,853  04 

Under  the  head  of  “ Text  Books  and  Supplies,” 
are  included  not  only  Text  Books  proper,  such  as 
are  legalized  by  vote  of  the  Committee,  but  also 
all  necessary  supplies  for  the  pupils — such  as 
blank  books,  writing,  examination,  composition, 
and  practice  paper,  pens,  ink,  slates,  slate  pencils, 
lead  pencils,  cra3^ons,  erasers,  kindergarten  material, 
etc.  A separation  of  the  two  would  give  approxi- 
mately for  Text  Books,  5^  45  percent.,  and  for 
Supplies  55  per  cent.  Under“Incidentals”is  com- 
prised such  as  would  not  properly  come  under 
either  of  the  two  proceeding  headings,  viz: 
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brooms,  clusters,  brushes  and  Janitors’  requisites, 
light!  ng,  printing,  and  ordinar}^  running  expenses. 
Here,  too,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a definite 
line  between  the  “ Supply”  and  Incidental” 
columns  of  the  ledger,  for  the  reason  that  both  are 
often  included  in  the  same  bill,  and  the  labor  of 
separating  the  different  items  would  not  be  war- 
ranted by  the  results  to  be  attained.  I have,  how- 
ever, devoted  more  attention  to  details  in  my 
system  of  book-keeping  than  has  formerly  been  the 
practice  in  this  office,  not  so  much  from  any  con- 
viction that  such  a course  was  especially  needed, 
as  from  what  seemed  to  me  a laudable  desire  of 
mine  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
financial  factor  in  our  educational  problem.  While, 
as  a general  rule,  I am  averse  to  giving  unneces^ 
sary  statistics,  knowing  that,  to  the  average  mind, 
they  are  as  so  much  stubble,  still  I think  there  are 
times  when  a proper  itemized  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  any  department  is  in  order,  and  es- 
pecially so  when  a new  pilot  is  at  the  helm. 
Knowing,  as  I do,  that  in  the  case  of  the  School 
Department,  there  has  invariably  been  an  economic 
use  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  its  care,  I take  es- 
pecial pride  in  holding  up  the  mirror  of  our  acts, 
that  the  figures  of  the  year’s  financial  work  may 
be  reflected  therein.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
^‘Salary”  amount  is  larger  by  $2,140.75  than  last 
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year.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  extra  number  of 
teachers,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
number  of  pupils,  especially  in  the  evening 
schools.  The  salaries  of  the  janitors  have  re- 
mained about  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
no  additional  service  having  been  required.  The 
cost  of  ‘‘Fuel”  is  larger  by  $548.24.  This  is 
caused  by  the  increased  price  per  ton  paid  for 
coal,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  I endeavored  to  in- 
clude in  my  orders  of  the  summer,  all  the  coal 
that  would  be  likely  to  be  needed  for  the  school 
year,  thereby  securing  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
• tract  price  for  the  whole  supply.  The  cost  for 
“Text  Books  and  Supplies”  is  less  by  $662.03, 
which  I attribute  to  the  extra  care  taken  of  the 
books  and  also  the  practice  inaugurated  this  year, 
of  allowing  the  pupils  to  retain  those  books  they 
may  need  as  they  are  promoted  from  one  grade 
to  another,  thus  insuring  the  wear  of  the  whole, 
book  instead  of  a portion  as  heretofore.  The 
“Incidentals”  are  less  by  $711.37. 

The  total  cost  of  educating  the  5,489  day  pupils 
enrolled  in  our  schools,  based  on  the  average  at- 
tendance for  the  school  year,  has  been  $1^.06  per 
cap,^  or  $16.37  excluding  the  cost  of  text  books 
and  supplies.  A comparison  with  the  expenses 
for  the  seven  previous  3'ears  ma}^  not  be  uninter- 
esting, and  I append  the  following  table: 
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SHOWING  THE  TOTAL  EXPENSES  AND  COST  PER  PUPIL 
FOR  SEVEN  YEARS  IN  THE  DA  V SCHOOLS. 


YEAR. 

Total  Expenses 

of  Day  Schools. 

Cost  of  Even- 
ing Schools. 

Av.  No. 

Pupils. 

Total  Cost 

Per  Pupil. 

Cost  of  Text 
Books  and 
Supplies 

Net  Cost 
Per 

Day  Pupil 

1880 

$69,663  14 

4,544 

. $15  33 

$15  33 

1881 

71,901  38 

4,621 

15  55 

15  55 

1882 

74,544  23 

4,770 

15  93 

15  93 

1883 

77,259  04 

$1,383  50 

4,641 

16  64 

16  64 

1884 

82,286  81 

1,233  00 

4,805 

17  13 

82 

16  31 

1885 

84,692  99 

1,110  50 

4,772 

17  75 

$1  40 

16  35 

1886 

83,457  86 

1,227  50 

4,660 

17  90 

1 07 

16  83 

1887 

83,598  46 

1,713  99 

4,898 

17  06 

69 

16  37 

In  comparison  with  other  cities  these  figures  are 
much  smaller  than  in  any  place,  except  one,  from 
which  I have  any  authoritative  data.  This  fact 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  undue  economy  on 
our  part.  The  truth  is,  that  with  a limited  territory 
such  as  we  have,  our  schools  are  so  centrally 
located,  and  our  buildings  so  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, that  we  do  not  require  so  many  high- 
salaried  teachers  as  we  otherwise  would.  I append 
a table  showing  the  amounts  expended  for  the 
leading  items  of  each  school  building. 
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The  preceding  table  is  inserted  here,  not  that  a 
comparison  may  be  made  between  the  different 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  but  between  those  of 
different  grades.  A comparison  between  those  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  item  of  text  books  would 
be  unjust,  for  the  reason,  that  some  schools  may 
have  had  a larger  suppi}'  of  new  ones  last  3xar 
than  others,  and  hence,  an  average  of  the  expenses 
for,  at  least,  three  }^ears,  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  relative  care  and  economy  practised 
in  each.  In  the  High  School,  for  instance,  the 
supply  has  been  smaller  than  usual,  while  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  it  has  probably  been  larger, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  supply,  made  over 
three  years  ago,  was  so  nearly  worn  out  as  to  com- 
pel an  unusually  large  outlay  this  year.  These 
remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  item  of 
educational  supplies,  which  should  be  about  the 
sam.e  each  year,  per  capita.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  average  number  of  pupils  is  given 
for  the  school  year,  while  the  expenses  are  given 
for  the  municipal  year.  The  difference,  however, 
is  immaterial,  except  in  the  case  of  those  Primary 
schools,  where  extra  teaching  service  has  been  re- 
quired the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  different 
grades  of  the  da}^  schools  for  the  past  year  has 
been  approximately  for  instruction  alone, — in  the 
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Primary  $11.51,  in  the  middle  $13.75, 
Grammar,  $15.90,  and  in  the  High  $37.37. 

The  total  average  cost  per  pupil,  including  both 
regular  and  special  instruction,  text  books  and 
supplies,  janitor  service,  fuel  and  supervision  has 
been,  approximately,  in  the 

Primary  $13.80,  Middle  $16.08,  Grammar, 
$19.00,  and  in  the  High  $43.47.  About  50  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  are  enrolled  in  the  Primary 
grades,  25  per  cent,  in  the  Middle,  20  per  cent,  in 
the  Grammar,  and  5 per  cent,  in  the  high. 

I submit  the  following  estimate  for  the  expenses 
of  the  year  1888 : 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent....  ^68,000  00 


2.  Salaries  of  Janitors 5,000  00 

3.  Salary  of  Truant  Officer 900  00 

4.  Fuel 6,000  00 

5.  Text  Books  and  Supplies 4,100  00 

6.  Incidentals 3,000  00 


$87,000  00 

THE  REGULAR  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

While  we  have  been  able  to  show  so  clean  a 
financial  record,  I am  gratified  to  say  that  the  re- 
cord of  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  has  been 
very  satisfactory  indeed.  That  of  the  Primaries 
has  continued  in  the  same  channels  as  last  year. 
Some  additional  facilities  in  the  way  of  supple- 
mentary readers  have  been  furnished  for  both 
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these  and  middle  grades.  It  has  been  my  en~ 
deavor  to  select  such  extra  reading  matter  as 
would  convey  useful  information,  rather  than  the 
old  fashioned  namby  pamby  type,  which  sickened 
the  teacher  and  palled  the  appetite  of  the  scholar. 
By  this  method  the  pupil,  while  he  is  learning  to 
read,  is  also  gaining  a practical  and  ever-to-be- 
remembered  knowledge  of  important  facts  in 
natural  and  civil  history,  geography,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  classic  authors.  I 
know  of  no  branch  of  instruction  in  which  greater 
improvement  has  been  made  in  late  3’ears,  not 
only  in  our  own  schools,  but  also  in  those  of  other 
places,  than  in  that  of  supplementary  reading.  I 
think  the  thus  far  unanswered  question  of  how  to 
comply  strictly  with  the  statutes  which  require 
the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  all  the 
public  schools,  and  the  incidental  relation  thereto 
of  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system,  will  find  its  solution  in  the  use  of 
proper  supplementary  reading.  Thus  far,  I have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  satisfactory  in  this 
line,  and  consequently  have  no  recommendations 
to  make  in  the  matter. 

The  Middle  Schools  have  been  doing  about  the 
same  work  as  usual,  and  have  been  doing  it  well. 
Technical  grammar  has  been  dropped  entirel}^ 
from  these  grades  and  more  extended  language 
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exercises  substituted  therefor.  The  change,  I 
think,  is  a good  one.  The  new  Language  and 
Spelling  Book,”  recently  introduced  on  trial,  bids 
fair  to  be  of  especial  value  here. 

In  the  Gram7nar  Schools  the  change  of  the  text 
book  in  grammar  which,  under  your  instruction,  is 
being  gradually  made,  has  thus  far  proved  a very 
acceptable  one,  and,  although  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
judge  of  the  work  by  results,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  more  intelligent  progress  is  being 
made. 

I have  endeavored  to  make  prominent  in  all  the 
schools,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High,  practical 
language  work.  In  addition  to  the  regular  exer- 
cises in  dictation,  letter  writing  and  composition, 
I have  urged  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  of 
giving  especial  attention  to  such  exercises  as 
would  lead  to  correct  and  fluent  oral  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  ability  to  express 
one’s  thoughts  on  paper  gracefully  is  an  accom- 
plishment greatly  to  be  desired;  but  the  ability  to 
express  one’s  thoughts  orally  and  readily  is  more 
than  an  accomplishment;  it  is  a necessity.  To  be 
able  to  do  this  grammatically  is  well  worth  any 
eflfort  that  may  be  required.  Practice,  constant, 
persistent  practice,  alone  will  do  it. 

Language,  as  related  to  written  work,  is  gener- 
erally  well  taught  in  our  schools,  and  the  compo- 
sitions and  written  exercises  are,  on  the  whole,  of 
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a superior  order.  I would  suggest  that  the  aver- 
age teacher  talk  less  in  conducting  recitations  and 
the  pupil  be  urged  to  talk  more.  I would  so 
frame  the  questions  that  a simple  yes  or  no  should 
not  suffice  for  a reply.  I would  make  the  proper 
construction  of  sentences  and  the  proper  use  of 
words  the  main  feature  of  instruction  in  every 
grade  to  the  end,  that  the  scholars  may  read  under- 
standingly  and  speak  and  write  accurately  and 
intelligibly. 

The  High  School^  like  most  other  similar  public 
schools,  is  in  a transition  state;  the  scientific  is 
rapidly  usurping  the  place  of  the  classic.  This 
condition  of  things  has  evidently  been  brought 
about  in  obedience  to  the  popular  demand  for  a 
more  practical  and  ever3'-day-sort  of  education 
than  has  been  given  heretofore.  It  is  due  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day  rather  than  to  any  organized 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  The  number  of 
scholars  now  taking  a strictly  classical  course, 
preparatory  for  college,  is  only  te7i.  Of  these  the 
class  that  graduates  next  June  has  five^  the  class  of 
’89  none^  the  class  of  ’90  three  and  the  class  of ’91 
two.  The  number  pursuing  the  Mixed,”  or 
English'Latin,  course  is  1 17,  the  number  in  the 
English  course  113,  with  19  ‘^Specials,”  who  are 
seeking  such  knowledge  as  their  health,  time,  or 
ability  will  permit. 
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Several  important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
this  school  during  the  year,  both  in  the  corps  of 
instructors  and  in  the  general  routine  work.  The 
selection  of  a special  teacher  in  phvsical  science 
has  both  simplified  and  improved  that  department, 
and  placed  our  laboratory  in  a position  where  it 
can  be,  as  I have  always  believed  it  could  and 
should  be,  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  school.  Some 
changes  in  the  furniture  of  the  laboratory  itself, 
which  you  authorized  me  to  ask  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property,  have  not  yet  been 
made,  but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  at  an  early  date. 

The  study  of  French  which  has  been  made 
optional,  and  which  I consider  a wise  decision,  is,, 
to  my  mind,  a poor  study,  either  as  a stud}"  ot 
language  or  as  a source  of  mental  discipline.  Latin 
is  far  preferable  for  either  purpose,  and  unless 
French  is  taught  conversationally,  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  the  average  student.  The  importance 
given  to  French  in  scientific  schools  is  of  a prac- 
tical nature,  and  is,  I have  no  doubt,  of  great  value 
to  those  who  wish  to  extend  their  researches  to 
the  literature  of  that  country.  But,  to  the  average 
High  School  graduate,  the  knowledge  of  Latin  he 
will  acquire  in  his  four  years  course,  will  be  of 
greater  service  to  him  as  a disciplinary  power 
alone,  even  if  in  after  life  he  never  has  occasion 
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to  use  it.  French,  as  a study,  however,  seems  to 
be  increasing  in  popularit}',  as  the  large  number  of 
those  choosing  it  shows. 

A change  has  also  been  made,  with  your  ap- 
proval, in  the  music  instruction.  Mr.  Keays  now 
has  two  classes,  one  alternately  on  each  floor,  in- 
stead of  one  as  formerly  on  the  lower  floor.  The 
size  of  the  school  rendered  this  change. necessary. 
It  prevents  the  useless  incumbrance  of  the  master’s 
room  with  extra  settees,  and  the  consequent  crowd- 
ing of  the  regular  pupils  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  passing  of  one  hundred  or 
more  pupils  from  one  room  to  another.  The  plan 
is  working  well  and  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
the  teachers. 

The  introduction  or  rather  the  re-instatement  of 
the  study  of  civil  government  has  been  an  accept- 
able one  to  all.  The  Hood  prizes  for  the  class 
that  graduated  last  June,  were  awarded  to  Fred  N. 
Robinson  and  Francis  P.  Sheehan.  The  Fairfield 
prize  was  given  to  Miss  Annie  P.  Gleason.  The 
av/ards  were  more  than  usually  satisfactory,  being 
made,  as  the}-  were,- by  vote  of  the  classmates  and 
teachers  of  the  recipients,  together  with  the  con- 
sent based  thereon  of  the  special  committee  of  the 
board,  the  donor  and  the  superintendent. 
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In  order  that  every  pupil  qualified  to  enter  this 
school  might  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  his  time,  I have  pursued  the  same  plan,  as 
has  been  the  custom  in  previous  years,  of  permit- 
ting those  who,  for  good  reasons,  did  not  wish  to 
take  the  full  course  to  become  Special  ” students. 
A very  few  have  been  admitted  as  such.  Besides 
these  quite  a number,  from  inability  to  perform  the 
full  work  of  the  school,  have  been  dropped  from 
the  regular  course  and  allowed  to  continue  as 
Specials.”  The  number  is  increasing  and  it  has 
become  a serious  question  just  how  to  limit  it.  In 
a public  school,  even  though  it  be  the  High 
School,  our  citizens  have  a right  to  demand  that 
their  children  shall  have  some,  if,  for  any  reason, 
they  do  not  wish  all  the  advantages  there  offered. 
Then  again,  in  the  case  of  those  pupils  fitting  for 
some  higher  scientific  institution,  such  as  the  Mas*- 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a too  close 
adherence  to  either  the  English  or  the  Mixed 
course  is  not  desirable.  For  those  intending  to  ap- 
ply for  admission  to  the  school  just  named,  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  consequently 
with  the  minimum  of  knowledge  required,  the  first 
year' of  the  Mixed  course  and  the  next  two  years 
of  the  English  course,  with  possibly  the  addition 
of  French  in  the  second  year,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
preferable.  The  little  knowledge  of  Latin  gained 
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the  first  year  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the  cor- 
rect understanding  of  scientific  terms,  and  will 
furnish  a good  groundwork  for  future  study, 
should  the  student  desire  it.  A slight  change  in 
the  course  of  study  for  this  school  would,  I think, 
be  advisable. 

More  work  should  be  done  in  Algebra,  and,  if 
necessary,  more  time  should  be  given  it.  There 
is  also  need  of  some  Language  study  in  the  first 
year’s  class  in  the  English  course,  and  I know  of 
nothing  better  than  a continuation  of  English 
Grammar  and  Composition.  In  the  second  year’s 
class,  of  the  same  course,  I would  combine  with 
Rhetoric  a critical  study  of  American  Prose,”  of 
which  now  there  is  a total  lack.  To  make  these 
changes  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping 
would  have  to  be  optional  with  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  in  the  first  year  which,  I think,  would  be 
advisable, — the  average  pupil  getting  his  quantum 
of  Physiology  in  the  Grammar  Schools — thus 
giving  those  fitting  for  a higher  scientific  school 
the  opportunity  to  omit  both  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Master  of  the  school  and  -the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent.  Some  minor  changes, 
which  have  occurred  to  me  as  desirable,  I will  not 
discuss  here. 
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The  Drawing  Department,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Judkins.  Under  him  commendable 
progress  was  made,  especiall}^  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  His  successor,  Mr.  H.  W.  Poor,  took 
up  the  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  and 
seems  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  teachers’  class,  so  obnoxious  to  the  mem- 
bers themselves  in  the  past,  has  taken  on  new 
vigor  and  is  now  in  a flourishing  condition.  I have 
allowed  those  pupils  in  the  High  School  who  con- 
template entering  the  Training  School,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  successfully  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  same  school,  to  attend 
this  class  which  meets  at  4.30  o’clock  P.  M.,  every 
other  Tuesday.  These,  together  with  the  regular 
teachers,  constitute  a class  of  35  members.  The 
renewed  interest  exhibited  in  this  branch  in  all 
grades  of  the  day  schools  and  also  in  the  evening 
school,  is  very  noticeable  and  gratifying. 

In  Music  there  has  been  commendable  progress 
made,  and  the  singing  in  all  the  schools,  especially 
in  the  Grammar  grades,  is  of  unusual  excellence. 

Sewing  is  taught  with  good  results  in  our  Mid- 
dle grades.  This  branch  of  instruction  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Its  success  is  assured.  The  Law- 
rence prizes  this  year  were  awarded  to  the  Stor- 
row  and  Warren  street  schools. 
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The  Hood  prizes,  for  the  schools  which  had' 
made  the  greatest  general  progress  during  the 
year  were  awarded  to  the  Prospect  Street  School 
and  room  1 1 of  the  Oliver  School. 

FR/VA  TE  SCHOOLS. 

These  remain  the  same  as  last  year  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a new  Parochial  School  in  the  parsonage 
of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  St. 
Mary’s  numbers  about  i,ioo  pupils  and  is  doing 
excellent  work.  The  relations  established  by  the 
wisdom  of  a former  school  board  between  this 
school  and  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City,  still 
continue  of  the  most  cordial  character. 

The  Lawrence  Private  School  has  about  44 
pupils,  and  is  especially  worthy  of  commendation. 

St.  Anne’s  (Canadian-French)  enrolls  about 
450  pupils,  and  is,  perhaps,  doing  as  satisfactory 
work  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  My  previous  knowledge  of  this 
school,  based  on  the  occasional  reports '"made  by 
my  predecessor  to  the  school  committee,  has  not 
been  such  as  would  lead  me  to  expect  more  in  its 
work  than  the  law  demands.  I think,  however, 
that  there  is  some  improvement,  and  that  time  will 
bring  it  up  to  the  desired  standard. 
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sc  HO  OL  A CCO  MMODA  TIONS. 

Last  spring  you  asked  the  City  Council  for  in- 
creased school  accommodations  north’  of  the 
Spicket  river,  but  thus  far  no  relief  has  been  af- 
forded. This  request  was  not  hastil}*  made.  The 
need  of  a new  school  building  in  that  vicinity  had 
been  foreseen  and  discussed  in  this  board,  and 
alluded  to  previously  in  the  reports  of  my  prede- 
cessor in  this  office.  The  opening  of  a new 
(Parochial)  school  in  that  neighborhood  during 
the  last  summer  prevented  the  anticipated  crowd- 
ing of  the  Primary  grades  in  the  Park  Street  and 
Washington  Schools  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in 
September;  and  I succeeded  in  furnishing  seats  for 
all  the  pupils  who  applied  both  in  these  and  the 
other  schools.  The  old  Hook  and  Ladder  build- 
ing has  been  repaired  and  greatly  improved  and, 
were  Lawrence  a backwoods  village,  might  con- 
tinue to  answer  for  a school  house,  for  want  of 
means  to  erect  a better  one,  but,  considering  its 
necessarily  crowded  condition  and  also  our  posi- 
tion educationally,  I feel  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  City,  and  an  insult  to  the  people 
living  in  that  district,  to  compel  them  to  send  their 
children  to  it.  By  removing  the  stoves  and  sub- 
stituting a furnace  taken  from  the  main  building 
when  steam  was  introduced  there,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  seating  135  children  in  this  building. 
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With  73  children  in  the  lowest  Primary  room  of 
the  Lowell  Street  School,  necessitating  the  em- 
plo3mient  of  two  teachers  most  of  the  time  since 
September,  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  soon  be 
need  of  drawing  the  dividing  line  between  this 
school  district  and  that  of  the  Washington  nearer 
the  former,  thereby  throwing  the  resulting  over- 
flow in  the  latter  farther  north.  A similar  condi- 
tion exists  at  the  Harrington  and  Newbur}^  Street 
Schools.  A six,  or  at  least  a four,  room  building 
in  the  locality  before  mentioned,  is  needed  now, 
and  its  erection  can  not  be  put  off  much  longer. 
The  delay  has  already  been  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  schools. 

The  Oliver  School  is  crowded,  and  the  prospect 
now  is  that  the  promotions  to  the  school  in 
February  will  compel  the  utilization  of  the  hall 
for  a class  room.  . The  outbuilding  of  this  school 
still  remains,  a more  than  public  nuisance,  in  spite 
of  the  denunciations  of  the  Board  of  Health  and 
the  specious  promises  of  the  Public  Property  De- 
partment. 

The  difflculty  of  securing  such  necessar}^  repairs 
and  extra  accommodations  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  may  require,  leads  me  to  remark,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  care,- if  not  the  building,  of  school 
houses,  and  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  same. 
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should  be  in  the  province  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment. At  a meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  in  October  last,  the  mayor  was  re- 
quested to  petition  the  legislature  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  give  the  School  Committee  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  public 
schools,  including  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  school  houses,  etc.,  etc. 
This  action  indicates  the  feeling  elsewhere.  That 
some  action  towards  such  a result  may  be  taken 
here  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  the  probability 
of  it  is  ver}^  remote.  No  one  knows  better' than 
the  members  of  the  School  Committee  the  wants 
of  the  schools,  and  no  body  of  men  is  better  quali- 
fied, either  by  nature  or  education,  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  this  or  that  lot  of  land,  building,  arrange- 
ment of  rooms,  form  of  heating  apparatus,  system 
of  ventilation  or  such  repairs  as  are  needed.  To 
protest  against  any  negligence  or  blunder  in  others 
is  all  that  is  left  us,  and  this  is  a slow  method  of 
correcting  wrongs. 

The  relations  between  this  department  and  that 
of  Public  Property,  which,  owing  to  the  possible 
conflict  of  authority,  hinted  at  above,  have  often  in 
the  past  been  somewhat  strained,  have,  during  the 
past  year,  I am  pleased  to  say,  been  of  the  most 
friendly  nature.  Such  repairs,  as  were  actuall}' 
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needed,  have  been  cheerfully  made — the  cost,  as  I 
am  told,  greatly  exceeding  the  appropriation 
therefor. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  High  School 
building  has  been  partially  renovated  inside,  the 
roof  reslated,  the  walls  tinted,  ceilings  whitened, 
and  blackboards  repainted.  In  the  Oliver  School 
the  heating  facilities  have  been  improved  by  the 
addition  of  new  radiators  and  the  removal  of  the 
old  ones.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the 
old  radiators  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  new 
ones,  both  in  this  and  in  the  High  School  base- 
ments. The  Packard  and  Saunders  Schools  have 
been  supplied  witl:^  electric  bells.  The  Park 
Street,  Prospect  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools 
have  been  furnished  with  new  steam  heating  ap- 
paratus in  place  of  the  furnaces  which  had  failed 
to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  At  the  Walton 
the  walls  have  been  tinted,  and  the  ceilings 
whitened.  The  Harrington  has  been  furnished  with 
other  furnaces,  old  ones,  taken  from  the  Park  and 
Hampshire  Street  Schools,  and  other  school  build- 
ings have  received  minor  repairs.  A more  de- 
tailed account  of  these  repairs  will  probably  be 
given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property. 
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With  the  exceptions  of  the  new  building  asked 
for  north  of  the  Spicket  river,  and  the  outbuilding 
of  the  Oliver  and  Training  Schools,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made,  I know  of  no  immediate  need 
of  any  large  outlay  of  money  except  for  the  ordin- 
ar}'  repairs  of  the  buildings  we  now  occupy,  and 
possibly  for  new  furniture  in  the  Oliver.  Should 
the  new  steam  heating  apparatus  at  the  Park 
Street,  and  also,  at  the  Prospect  and  Hampshire 
Street  Schools  prove  acceptable,  no  further  facil- 
ites  in  that  line  will  be  needed  for  the  present. 
The  cellar  in  the  Prospect  Street  School  should  be 
cemented,  as  recommended  in  last  year’s  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  a door  in  the  cellar  wall 
of  the  Newbury  Street  School,  opening  from  the 
boys’  water  closet  to  the  yard,  would  be  a great 
convenience. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  purchase  and  distribution  of  Text  Books 
and  Supplies  occupies  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  time  of  this  office.  The  plan  adopted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  has  reduced  this  work  to  a 
minimum — as  much  so  as  a consistent  attention 
will  permit.  A regular  system  of  debit  and  credit 
between  this  office  and  the  principal  of  each  school 
has  been  established.  The  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  has  been  magnified  as  well  as  the  liability 
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of  the  scholar.  The  result  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. The  total  cost  capita  for  necessary 
Text  Books  and  Supplies  has  been  diminished  37 
per  cent,  from  that  of  last  year. 

The  Free  Text  Book  Law,  so  called,  has  now 
been  in  force  since  1884.  That  it  is  a saving 
pecuniarily  to  our  citizens,  as  a whole,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  number  of  pupils  who  pur- 
chase their  own  books  is  now  comparatively  small, 
and  grows  smaller  each  year.  Of  these  fully  70  per 
cent,  are  graduates  of  the  High  School  who  wish 
to  keep  the  books  used  in  the  last  year  of  the 
course. 

THE  EVEN/NG  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  law  enacted  last  June,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, forbidding  the  employment  of  all  minors  over 
14  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the 
English  language,  provided  such  minor  had  been 
a year  continuously  a resident  of  a city  or  town  in 
this  Commonwealth  wherein  evening  schools  are 
maintained,  became  operative  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  drove  into  our  evening  schools  some 
400  extra  pupils,  mostly  of  French-Canadian  birth. 
About  400  more  voluntarily  applied  for  admission. 
The  problem  of  furnishing  accommodations  for  so 
large  a number,  was  not  a difficult  one  as,  happily, 
the  size  of  the  Oliver  School  building  was  such  as 
made  it  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  But 
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the  problem  of  securing  suitable  teachers,  was 
an3"thing  but  an  easy  one. 

However,  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  w'hose 
services  I was  enabled  to  secure,  have,  on  the 
whole,  rendered  efficient  service  thus  far, — much 
better  than  I dared  to  anticipate.  The  discipline 
has  been  as  good  as  in  previous  years.  The  fear 
of  expulsion,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the 
person  expelled,  if  an  illiterate,  to  find  employ’- 
ment,  has  helped  greatly  to  bring  this  about.  In 
the  French  department,  by  separating  those  who 
were  unable  to  read  and  write  at  all,  from  those 
who  were  able  to  read  and  write  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  by  a sub-division  of  the  latter  section, 
we  were  enabled  to  grade  the  rooms  occupied  b^^ 
this  class  of  pupils,  and  thus  economize  on  the 
number  of  teachers  required — one  teacher  being 
sufficient  for  a room.  The  Germans  not  being  so 
numerous,  could  not  be  so  advantageous^  ar- 
ranged, and  two  teachers  were  found  necessary  in 
each  room,  the  same  as  in  the  English  department. 
The  Portuguese,  some  twenty  in  number,  were 
also  under  the  instruction  of  one  teacher.  The 
whole  school  of  625  registered  pupils  now  in  at- 
tendance, occupies  sixteen  rooms  and  is  taught  by 
26  teachers,  ii  male  and  15  female.  The  attend- 
ance thus  far  is  as  good  and  even  better  than 
could  be  expected,  did  not  the  causes  previously 
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mentioned  operate  to  bring  this  about.  Mr.  F.  P. 
McGregor,  master  of  the  High  School,  is  also 
master  of  this  school.  The  Packard  Evening 
School  occupies  two  rooms,  and  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  E.  Warren  Smith,  with  three  assistants.  The 
Warren  Street  Evening  School  of  two  rooms,  is 
in  charge  of  Moses  Ames,.  Esq.,  with  two  assist- 
ants. 

The  Evening  High  School  class  is  taught  b}^  Mr. 
F.  L.  Whipple  of  the  High  School,  and  numbers 
about  35  scholars,  several  of  whom  are  ladies. 

The  Evening  Drawing  Class  opened  with 
over  loo  members,  and  is  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions. (i) — A first  year’s  class  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  of  33  pupils,  which  is  taught  by  Mr. 
Poor,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  O’Sullivan,  and  meets 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings.  (2) — A 
second  year’s  class  of  16  in  Machine  Drawing, 
taught  by  Mr.  Fred  Hall,  which  meets  on  Tues- 
day and  Friday  evenings.  (3) — A Freehand  class 
of  25,  taught  by  Mr.  Poor,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ings. (4) — A first  year’s  Architectural  class  of 
21,  taught  b}'  Mr.  Poor,  which  meets  with  the  first 
year’s  Mechanical  class,  and  (5) — A second  year’s 
Architectural  class  of  14,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Ephraim  Searle,  which  meets  in  Room  5, 
High  School  building  on  Monday  and  Friday 
evenings. 
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The  evening  class  in  Chemistry  was  discon- 
tinued this  year,  owing  to  the  inability  of  those 
desiring  instruction  in  this  branch  to  bring  their 
number  up  to  the  minimum  limit  fixed  by  the 
board. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  good  teachers  in  the 
evening  schools  is  one  not  easily  overcome,  and 
the  work  of  organizing  a school  made  up  of  such 
raw  material  was  one  of  considerable  magnitude. 
We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  succeeded 
as  well  as  we  did.  The  evening  school  question 
is  attaining  an  importance  that  will  demand  more 
attention  than  has  heretofore  been  given  it.  I am 
■satisfied  that  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  lies  in 
two  words,  viz:  Experienced  teachers.  These  we 
cannot  secure  without  a more  liberal  compensa- 
tion than  we  have  given  in  the  past,  unless  we  in- 
elude  more  sessions  in  a week  and  thus  furnish 
continuous  employment  for  them.  If  deemed  best, 
we  might  keep  our  evening  schools  open  four 
evenings  in  a week,  dividing  the  pupils  so  that 
one-half  should  attend  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
and  the  other  half,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  permit- 
ting those  who  are  able  and  are  especially  de- 
ficient, to  attend  all  four. 
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THE  NEW  LAW  TO  PREVENT  ILLITERACY. 

The  new  law  concerning  illiterates,  of  which 
mention  has  been  previously  made,  is  on  trial,  and 
although  somewhat  ambiguous,  is  accomplishing 
a great  work  in  our  city.  The  different  manufac- 
turing corporations  here  have  heartily  co-operated 
with  the  school  authorities,  and  cheerfully  accepted 
their  interpretation  of  the  law.  In  return,  I have 
supplied  those  employers  desiring  them  with  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  on  the  evening  schools  of 
those  pupils  in  their  employ,  who  were  entitled  to 
them  by  reason  of  regular  attendance.  These 
certiticates,  not  being  transferable,  have  enabled 
me  to  keep  track  of  those  employed  in  the  mills, 
and  have  insured  a regular  attendance  on  their  part, 
the  validit}^  of  the  certificate  depending  upon  the 
regularity  of  attendance.  The  certificates  of  ex- 
emption have  thus  far  been  limited  to  two,  there 
having  been  but  two  applications  for  such.  Unless 
a chanj^e  is  made  in  the  law  before  the  close  of 
the  Evening  Schools,  the  applications  for  exemp- 
tion from  attendance  on  the  day  schools  will  of 
necessity  be  quite  numerous,  as  no  person  can 
then  without  such  certificate  legally  employ  a 
minor  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English 
lano-ua^re,  who  has  been  resident  for  a vear  con- 
tinuously  of  a city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth 
wherein  Eveninor  Schools  are  maintained.” 
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The  number  of  Attendance  at  Evening  SchooP^ 
certificates  thus  far  numbers  355.  This  number 
does  not  necessaril}^  represent  the  number  of  illit- 
erate minors  in  our  city.  In  the  first  place  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  word  illiterate,”  in  the  sense  in 
which  I have  used  it  indicates  both  those  who  can- 
not read  and  write  at  all,  and  also  those  who  can 
read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  in  English,  and  consequently,  under 
the  law  are  included  in  the  same  class.  The 
number  of  the  former  now  in  the  evening  schools 
is  comparatively  small,  not  over  50  in  all.  In  the 
second  place,  those  who  have  not  resided  in  the 
state  a year  continuously,  and  in  a city  or  town 
wherein  Evening  Schools  are  maintained,  are  not 
under  the  law  obliged  to  attend  school,  although  I 
think  this  number  very  small,  the  employer  not 
caring  to  look  up  proof  of  the  fact,  and  the  opera- 
tives being  unable  to  do  so.  In  the  third  place,  it 
is  not  generally  understood  that  house  servants, 
farm  laborers,  and  all  kinds  of  hired  help  are  com- 
prised under  the  law,  and  the  number  of  these  at- 
tending our  evening  school  is  so  small  as  to  lead 
me  to  believe  that  their  employers  are  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  law  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to 
mill  operatives.  The  wording  of  the  law  is,  ‘^All 
persons  who  regularly  employ,  etc.” — and  as  the 
minimum  penalty  is  a fine  of  $50,  which  goes  for 
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the  support  of  the  evening  schools,  I should  not  be 
surprised  if  a rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  would 
go  far  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  such 
schools  in  our  City.  For  the  benefit  of  those  per- 
sons concerned  I append  a copy  of  the  law  on 
page  46. 

The  cost  of  educating  and  thereby  American- 
izing the  large  number  of  illiterate  foreigners  who 
are  gradually  but  surely  increasing  in  our  manu- 
facturing centers  is  great,  and  the  work  is  difficult. 
Our  public  schools  alone  can  do  it.  Legislation 
has  commenced  none  too  soon. 

TEACHERS. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  an  unusual  number 
of  changes  in  our  corps  of  teachers.  Mr.  Sartelle, 
sub-master  of  the  High  School,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion at  the  January  meeting,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Lord, 
a former  master  of  the  school,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Mr.  Lord,  in  turn,  resigned  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  term  to  accept  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  Brewster  Academy  in  Wolf- 
borough,  N.  H.  He  takes  with  him  the  kind 
wishes  of  all  for  success  in  his. new  position.  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Gulick  was  chosen  his  successor,  and 
is  now  filling  the  place  very  acceptably.  Mr.  John 
L.  Frost  was  obliged  to  leave  before  the  close  of 
the  summer  term  on  account  of  his  health,  and  his 
place  was  filled  temporarily  by  Mr.  Frederick 
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Safford,  a student  in  the  Institute  of  Technology 
and  a former  pupil  of  the  school.  The  condition 
of  Mr.  Frost’s  health  was  so  precarious  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  decline  the  election,  unanimously  ac- 
corded him,  as  teacher  for  the  following  year.  He 
died  at  Springvale,  Maine,  Oct.  2d,  1887.  His 
loss  to  the  school  was  keenly  felt  by  all  conversant 
with  his  rare  ability  as  an  instructor.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Whipple,  who  is  now  in 
service. 

Mr.  Judkins,  teacher  of  Drawing,  also  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Poor,  a graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  and  a teacher  of  considerable  experience, 
succeeded  him.  Miss  Hutchins,  assistant  principal 
of  the  Training  School,  resigned  also  at  the  same 
time  to  accept  a more  lucrative  position,  as  princi- 
pal of  a similar  school  in  Lewiston,  Maine.  Miss 
Liela  Lamprey  was  transferred  from  the  Oliver 
school  to  fill  the  vacanc}^  Miss  Sarah  L.  Austin 
of  the  Park  Street  School,  resigned  early  in  the 
3’ear,  after  long  service  in  our  schools,  as  also  did 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Reed  of  the  River  side,  later.  Miss 
Mary  Etta  Webster,  of  the  Warren  Street  School, 
and  Miss  Carrie  R.  Hardy,  retired  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  Miss  Mary  E.  Abercrombie  of 
the  Harrington,  also  withdrew  early  in  the  Fall 
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term.  These  vacancies  were  all  filled  with  gradu- 
ates of  our  own  Training  School.  The  result  has 
been  that  what  bid  fair  to  be  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  a surplus  of  substitute  teachers,  has  proved 
to  be  almost  a dearth,  and  the  few  remaining  on 
the  unassigned  list  have  had  almost  constant  em- 
ployment thus  far.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  our 
Training  School  and  its  relation  to  the  Public 
Schools  of  oiir  City. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Few,  even  of  those  who  have  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  workings  of  our  Schools,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  great  influence  of  this  school  in 
moulding  the  character  of  all  the  schools  below 
the  High.  Its  impress  is  ver\^  noticeable,  and  thus 
far  it  has  been  of  marked  value.  If  we  are  to 
depend  wholly  in  the  future  upon  the  daughters  of 
our  own  citizens  for  teachers  in  our  schools,  I 
know  of  no  better  method  of  training  them  for 
such  positions  than  that  now  carried  out  in  our 
Training  school;  and  if  the  same  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  sort  out  the 
wheat  from  the  tares,  not  onl}^  in  the  list  of  appli- 
cants, but  also  those  admitted  to  the  school  who 
show  no  aptitude  for  the  teachers  profession,  I can 
see  no  future  harm,  unless  it  be  the  self-confidence 
in  our  system  begotten  b}'  the  almost  uninterrupted 
success  we  have  enjo3’ed.  Constant  watchfulness 
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-and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and 
competency  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  School, 
in  all  of  which  we  have  been  signally  blessed  thus 
far,  will  alone  insure  continued  success.  The  risk 
of  falling  into  ruts  is  a great  one  too,  which  we 
must  contend  against  if  we  would  keep  abreast  of 
the  educational  forces  of  the  day.  The  school  as 
now  organized  has  a principal,  an  assistant  princi- 
pal, and  eighteen  pupils  who  act  as  assistant 
teachers.  It  should  graduate  six  each  term,  or 
twelve  each  year.  Owing,  however,  to  the  necessity 
•of  occasionally  dropping  one  or  more  from  a 
higher  to  a lower  grade,  or  the  withdrawal  of  those 
for  inability  to  do  satisfactory  work,  or  for  other 
reasons  we  do  not  always  graduate  the  full  number, 
and  for  the  same  reason  we  can  not  always  admit 
the  full  number.  The  class  to  graduate  the  com- 
ing February  will  only  number  five.  Still  with 
this  number  we  have  had  during  the  past  two 
3"ears,  for  the  most  of  the  time,  a surplus  of  grad- 
uates on  hand  waiting  for  positions  on  the  regular 
corps  of  teachers.  Notwithstanding,  the  rules  of 
the  Training  School  explicitly  state  that  the  School 
Committee  do  not  “ come  under  an}"  obligation  to 
furnish  employment  in  our  schools  to  any  of  the 
graduates,  the  practice  has  been  otherwise,  or,  at 
least,  I know  of  no  exception  ever  having  been 
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made.  I would  recommend  the  number  ad- 
mitted to  remain  at  six,  or  such  only  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  the  school  that 
may  occur.  An  occasional  admixture  of  outside 
pedagogical  wisdom,  if  necessary,  will  not  be  at 
all  detrimental  to  our  present  stock.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Training  School  remains  the 
same,  and  has  been  published  in  so  many  previous 
Reports  that  I omit  it  in  this.  The  School  was 
never  in  better  working  order  than  at  present.  I 
insert  the  Rules  of  this  School  for  future  reference 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

RULES  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

There  shall  be  two  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  Train- 
ing School  each  year,  one  during  the  Summer  and  one  during 
the  Winter  vacation. 

These  examinations  shall  be  open  to  all  ladies  who  are  not 
less  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  From  those  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  there  shall  be  selected,  according  to 
their  rank  (if  health  will  permit),  as  many  candidates  as  are 
required. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  training  department  shall 
continue  for  three  terms.  The  first  term  shall  be  called  the 
trial  term,  during  which  the  candidates  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 

Before  the  close  of  this  term,  the  principal  of  the  school  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  and  the  Superintendent,  shall  give  to 
the  sub-committee  on  the  Training  School,  upon  blanks  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  their  judgment  of  each  candidate,  as 
to  her  fitness  for  the  work  and  probable  success  as  a teacher. 
From  those  who  receive  their  approval  shall  be  selected  b}’  the 
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sub-committee,  according  to  their  rank,  as  many  as  are  re- 
quired, and  their  names  presented  to  the  Board  for  election  as 
teachers  in  the  Training  School. 

Before  the  close  of  the  second  term  the.  Principal  of  the 
Training  School  and  the  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the 
committee  in  regard  to  each  teacher  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  And  if  there  are  any  whose  work  during  the  term 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  who  do  not  promise  success  in 
the  future,  their  names  shall  be  presented  to  the  Board,  and 
they  shall  be  dropped,  and  their  places  filled  from  the  corps  of 
teachers,  or  from  the  successful  candidates. 

To  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  Training  School 
the  committee  will  give  a certificate  stating  the  fact. 

Candidates  must  distinctly  understand  that  the  committee 
will  not  come  under  any  obligation  to  furnish  employment  in 
•our  schools  to  any  of  the  graduates. 

A TTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  for  the  school  year,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  42,  has  not 
only  been  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  previous 
years,  but  has  excelled  that  of  last  year.  The 
average  per  cent,  is  96.72  against  96.41  last  3'ear. 
This  is  a very  high  standard,  equalled  by  few  other 
cities,  and  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools. 

The  laws  relating  to  Truancy  have  been  strictly 
enforced,  and  the  remarkable  attendance  noted 
above  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  work  of  our 
able  Truant  Officer,  Mr.  McGowan.  The  truly 
missionary  character  of  his  work  in  reclaiming 
children  from  idleness  and  crime,  and  compelling 
them  to  attend  school,  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
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the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  and  his  zeal  in 
performing  them,  are  fully  appreciated  only  by 
those  associated  with  him. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have  endeavored  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
give  you  a correct  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Schools  the  past  3’ear,  together  with  a detailed 
statement  of  the  cost  of  the  same.  I have  also 
made  some  practical  suggestions,  based  .on  the  ex- 
perience gained  during  this  term,  for  your  future 
consideration.  The  Theoretical,  in  which  School 
officials  are  so  prone  to  indulge,  I have  intention- 
ally omitted.  Theories  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  before  being  offered  for  public  digestion,  and 
are  more  in  place  in  a teachers’  convention  than  in 
a School  Report.  Besides  it  isn’t  always  pleasant 
to  look  at  one’s  printed  theories  in  the  light  of 
practical  experience.  Such  theories  have  an  un- 
pleasant habit  of  staring  us  in  the  face  at  inoppor- 
tune times,  much  to  our  discomfort.  I trust,  how- 
ever, that  this  Report  will  be  none  the  less  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory  for  the  omission. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  give  testimony  to  the 
general  harmon}^  that  has  existed  between  the 
teachers  and  your  Superintendent,  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  the^^  have  shown  in  carrying  out  any 
suggestion  that  has  been  made.  Although  our 
teachers  are  not  all  perfect,  a few  of  them  far  from 
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being  so,  I can  truthfully  say  that,  as  a body,  they 
are  excelled  by  no  other  with  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  meet.  Although  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  at  the  relatively  high  position  attained  by 
our  schools,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  White  individual  notions 
and  popular  falacies  should  be  looked  upon  with 
distrust  we  should  never  allow  our  prejudices  to 
prevent  us  from  adopting  any  new  idea  that  the 
experience  of  others  has  proved  to  be  of  value. 
Honest  criticism  should  be  welcome — either  from 
within  or  without.  But  no  room  should  be  given 
to  that  spirit  of  fault-finding  within,  never  more 
rampant  than  at  the  present  time,  and  which,  like 
the  bird  of  evil  omen,  only  defiles  its  own  nest.  If 
the  Public  School  system  has  its  faults,  why  should 
they  be  magnified  to  the  extent  of  concealing  its 
acknowledged  virtues?  Let  it  be  our  effort  to 
correct  the  faults  as  we  discover  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  E.  CHICKERING, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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TABULAR  STA  TE  ME  NT  OF  A TTENDANCE  for  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Whole  Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

iPer  Cent,  of  At- 
1 tendance. 

SCHOOLS. 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Term. 

Term 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

High 

269 

250 

251 

233 

245 

230 

97.85 

98.10 

Oliver 

751 

791 

671 

691 

649 

668 

96.63 

96.75 

Cross  St 

161 

181, 

154i 

177 

148 

169 

95.29 

95.61 

Packard 

393 

417 

366 

399 

351 

385 

95.86 

96.66 

Saunders  .... 

272 

276 

234 

216 

223 

206 

95.08; 

96.21 

Union  St 

209 

213 

j 200 

193 

186 

184 

93.07 

95.32 

Park  St 

359 

374 

! 314 

1 

312 

294 

297 

93.70 

i 95.38 

Prospect  St. . . 

199 

1 95 

188 

186 

177 

178 

94.35 

; 95.7 

S tor  row 

185 

177 

180 

170 

171 

162 

94.85 

95.12 

Walton 

199 

187 

179 

176 

1 

167 

168 

93.29 

95.50 

Newbury  St.. . 

208 

189 

204 

184 

196 

177 

96.07 

1 

96.35 

Harrington. . . 

242 

248 

193 

193 

182 

184 

94.55 

95.45 

Amesbury  St. 

232 

251 

195 

196 

184 

186 

94.72 

95.12 

Hampshire  St. 

208 

193 

197 

187 

188 

178 

95.24 

1 

95.33 

Franklin 

249 

267 

211 

202 

200 

194 

94.94 

95.85 

Riverside 

221 

217 

188 

179 

180 

172 

95.42 

96.02 

Warren  St. . . . 

180 

166 

175 

160 

170 

155 

97.18 

96.87 

Lowell  St.  . . . 

210 

204 

201 

194 

190 

185 

94.32 

95.46 

Washington.. . 

366 

364 

303 

313 

286 

299 

94.67 

95.59 

Training 

351 

329 

335 

297 

319 

281 

94.93 

94.49 

Totals 

5464 

5489| 

4939 

4858 

4706 

4658 

95.l0i 

198.34 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER— m-]. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Chickering.,  SupH  of  Schools. 

Sir : I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  the 
report  of  the  Truant  Officer  for  the  year  1887: 


SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


For  comparison  the  three  past  years  are  in- 
cluded. 


1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

Ward  1, 

1,221 

1,231 

1,106 

1,280 

“ 2, 

1,063 

1,069 

1,018 

1,025 

“ 3, 

1,486 

1,304* 

1,313 

1,325 

“ 4, 

1,430 

1,298 

1,197 

1,225 

“ 3, 

1,433 

1,368 

1,322 

1,335 

“ 6, 

1,116 

1,007 

991 

987 

Total, 

7,758 

7,277 

6,947 

7,177 

Increase  for  1887  of  481  overjthe  year  1886. 
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TRCTANCY, 

The  aggregate  work  for  the  year  1887  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


1887. 

No.  of  Schools 
Visited. 

No.  of  Absences 
reported  by 
Teachers. 

No.  of  Absences 
without  permis- 
sion of  parents. 

No.  of  Second 
Offences. 

No.  of  Third 

Offences. 

No.  of  parents 

or  guardians 

notified. 

No.  returned  to 

School  from 

the  street. 

No.  of  Arrests. 

No.  of  Prose- 

cutions. 

Instances  of 

Tardiness  in- 

vestigated. 

January  .... 

181 

92 

12 

4 

3 

86 

II 

I 

1 1 

February.. . . 

152 

1 10 

18 

I 

lOI 

20 

17 

March 

2 16 

125 

25 

3 

2 

III 

22 

I 

20 

.April 

212 

1 

tS7 

27 

7 

3 

141 

24 

2 

2 

24 

."May 

168 

134 

21 

5 

X 

121 

17 

>5 

une 

216 

”5 

32 

5 

3 

97 

21 

2 

2 

19 

^September. . 

165 

114 

24 

3 

I 

96 

21 

I 

I 

8 

October  .... 

179 

1 14 

38 

4 

4 

99 

24 

4 

3 

18 

November. . 

1 

155 

91 

22 

3 

2 

85 

16 

2 

2 

6 

December  . . 

208  j 

128 

13 

I 

118 

27 

Total 

1852  1 

1 180 

232 

36 

19 

1055 

191 

12 

1 1 

165 

The  prosecutions  were  for  truancy,  and  resulted 


in 

Placing  on  Probation 3 

Sent  to  Industrial  School 8 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

have  been  reported  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
from  other  sources,  in  164  families,  which  caused 
192  children  that  were  attending  school,  to  be  sus- 
pended temporarily,  according  to  Rule  8,  Chap. 
12,  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee. 
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LABOR  CERTIFICATES. 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  limited, 
or  school  certificates,  which  include  all  children 
between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  school  a portion  of  the  year,  and  un- 
limited, or  age  certificates,  which  include  all  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age.  I refer  you  to  the 
following  table  for  a detailed  report  for  the  year: 


1887. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

1 April, 

June. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Totals, 

Limited. . 

57 

83 

25 

36 

43 

92 

191 

39 

113 

15 

14 

13 

721 

•Unlimited 

64 

73 

45 

67 

65 

58 

20 

117 

51 

34 

38 

632 

Total. . 

57 

147 

98 

81 

no 

157 

249 

59 

230 

66 

48 

51 

1353 

The  mills  and  other  places  where  minors  are 
employed,  have  been  visited,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  employers  of  this  kind  of  labor  are  living 
up  to  the  Statutes  governing  such  employment. 

In  conclusion,  I return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Superintendent  and  Teachers,  and  all  others  whom 
I have  met  officially  during  the  year,  for  the  many 
favors  and  kindnesses,  shown  me. 

I remain,  sir,  3murs  respectfull}^ 

JAS.  R.  McGOWAN,  Truant  Officer. 
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PUBLIC  STATUTES  [CHAPTER  433]. 

“ An  act  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors^  tvho  cannot 
read  and  write  m the  English  Language.  Be  it  enacted,  etc., 
as  follows  : — ” 

“Section  1.  Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer,  of 
any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment, 
wdio  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein,  a minor 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the 
English  language,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public 
schools,  ill  the  city  or  town  where  such  minor  lives,  and  every 
parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall,  for 
every  such  offence,  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty  nor.  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or 
town.” 

“ Section  2.  Every  p)er son  who  regularly  employs.,  or  per- 
mits to  he  employed.,  a minor  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over^  who 
cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English  language.,  providing  such 
minor  has  been  since  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen.,  for  one  year 
continuously,  a resident  of  a city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth 
wherein  Public  Evening  Schools  are  maintained,  and  is  not  a 
regular  attendant  of  a day  or  evening  school,  shall,  for  every 
such  offence,  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  Evening  Schools  of  such  city  or 
town.'' 

“ Section  3.  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  labor  of  any 
minor,  who  would  be  debarred  from  employment  under  Section 
Two  of  this  act,  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family  to 
which  said  minor  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support,  the  school 
committee  of  said  city  or  town  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion,  issue  a permit,  authorizing  the  employment  of  such 
minor  within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Section  Two  shall  not  apply  to  such  minor  so 
long  as  said  permit  is  in  force.” 

“Section  4.  Two  weeks  next  before  the  opening  of  each 
term  of  the  Evening  Schools,  the  School  Committee  shall  by 
posters  posted  in  three  or  more  public  places  of  said  city  or 
town,  give  notice  of  the  location  of  said  schools,  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  the  evenings  of  the  week  during 
which  said  school  shall  be  kept,  the  provisions  of  Section  Two 
of  this  a(;t  as  to  forfeiture  for  noncompliance  with  such  section, 
and  such  regulations  as  to  attendance  as  they  shall  deem 
proper.” 
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“ Section  5.  Section  seven  of  Chapter  forty-eight  of  the 
Public  Statutes  is  hereby  repealed.” 

“Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  clay  of 
October  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
Eeven.”  [Approved  June  16,  1867.] 

RULES  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  ADOPTED  SINCE 
1885,  THE  DATE  OF  THE  LAST  PUBLICATION. 

Chap.  VI.,  No.  17.  (The  remaining  rules  of  same  chapter 
to  number  from  18  upward. 

“No  teacher  or  janitor  shall  receive  any  presents  or  perqui- 
site, the  expense  of  w’hich  is  borne  wdiolly  or  partly  b}^  the 
pupils  of  the  Public  Schools.  [Adopted  Nov.  5,  1885. J 

Chap.  VI.,  No  22.  “ All  minors  w’ho  desire  to  be  exempted 

from  the  provisions  of  Sec.  2,  Chap.  433  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  year  1887,  A D.,  shall  make  application  for 
the  permit  referred  to  in  Section  3 of  said  act,  in  writing,  to 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  School  Committee  on  said  sub- 
ject, which  application  shall  be  signed  by  the  minor  or  his 
parent,  or  guardian,  and  shall  state  the  ground  of  such  appli- 
cation. [Adopted  Sept.  29,  1887.] 
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TEACHERS. 

(G,,  denotes  a Gram.,  M.  a Mid.,  and  P.  a Prim.  Grade.) 


I. — HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Haverhill  Street  (opposite  Lawrence  Common). 


'• 

Frank  P.  McGregor,  Master,  133  Haverhill  Street, 
Natural  Sciences. 

’82 

$2,000 

2. 

Edward  L.  Gulick,  Sub  master,  87  Garden  Street, 
Mathematics. 

’87 

1,200 

lO. 

Frank  L.  Whipple,  116  Haverhill  Street, 

Physical  Sciences. 

’87 

850 

6. 

Mary  A.  Newell,  49  Bradford  Street, 

Latin  and  Greek. 

’66 

900 

5- 

Emily  G.  Wetherbee,  31  East  Haverhill  Street, 
Elocution,  English  and  French. 

’56-’7o 

1,000 

3- 

Ada  Lear,  82  Bradford  Street, 

Latm  and  Greek. 

’73 

800 

4- 

Katherine  A.  O’Keefe,  14S  Oak  Street, 

Elocution,  History  and  Rhetoric. 

’73 

800 

7- 

Louisa  S.  Halley,  39  Manchester  Street, 

Latin,  Algebra  and  Book-keeping. 

’74-’84 

650 

8. 

Julia  I.  Underhill, 

Elocution,  Algebra,  History  and  Book-keeping. 

II. — OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

Haverhill  Street  (opposite  Lawrence  Common), 

’78 

600 

Benjamin  F.  Dame,  Master,  5 State  Street, 

’85 

$2,000 

I. 

Charlotte  M.  Taylor,  ist  G.,  107  Garden  Street, 

’65 

550 

2. 

Emily  J.  Danforth,  2d  G.,  21  Orchard  Street, 

’6S 

550 

3- 

Edna  M.  Flint,  2d  G.,  i Bradford  Street, 

’83 

5. SO 

4- 

Ellen  J.  Cusack,  3d  G.,  19  Pine  Street, 

’78 

550 

5- 

Alice  B,  Macdonald,  3d  G.,  461  Haverhill  Street, 

’83 

500 

6. 

Lottie  A.  Ham,  4th  G.,  i Bradford  Street, 

’84 

500 

7. 

Ida  L.  Dawson,  4th  G,,  57  Newbury  Street, 

’84 

500 

8. 

Eva  F.  Chesley,  5th  G.,  i Bradford  Street, 

’82 

500 

9- 

Ella  F.  Eastman,  5th  G.,  57  Newbury  Street, 

’80 

550 

10. 

Lillian  E.  Larrabee,  6th  G.,  46  Summer  Street, 

’So 

500 

II. 

Annie  Eastham,  6th  G.,  33  Woodland  Street, 

’86 

500 

12. 

Katherine  M.  Kenney,  7th  G.,  loi  Oak  Street, 

’81 

500 

13- 

Alice  M.  Smith,  7th  G.,  555  Haverhill  Street, 

’84 

450 

14. 

Sophie  M.  Fremmer,  7th  and  8th  G.,  19  Lowell  Street, 

’86 

450 

>5* 

Mabel  L.  Cate,  8th  G.,  334  High  Street, 

’85 

450 

16. 

Susan  G.  Carter,  8th  G.,  3 Fulton  Street, 

’86 

450 
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III. — CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL. 

(Between  Cross  and  P'ranklin  Street). 

1.  Sarah  E.  Torrey,  Prin.,  5th  G.,  387  Lowell  Street,  ’69  $ 700 

2.  Janet  C.  Nelson,  6th  G.,  107  Concord  Street,  ’81  500 

3.  Helen  M.  Bean,  7th  G.,  356  Broadway,  ’62  500 

4.  Emily  F.  Carleton,  8th  G.,  67  Bradford  Street,  ’83  500 

IV.  — PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

Parker  Street  (between  Abbott  and  Bailey). 

1.  Albert  P.  Doe,  Master,  85  Farnham  Street,  *85  1,300 

2.  Sarah  W.  Proctor,  2d,  3d,  & 4th  G.,  15  Lowell  Street,  ’82  500 

3.  Teresa  G.  McCabe,  5th  & 6th  G.,  152  Water  Street,  ’82  500 

4.  Sarah  E.  Webster,  6th  & 7th  G.,  22  Andover  Street,  ’81  500 

5.  Margaret  G.  Scanlon,  7th  G.,  and  ist  M.,  245  Salem  St.,  ’84  5C0 

6.  Cora  B.  McDuffee,  8th  G.,  675  Essex  Street,  ’85  450 

7.  Estelle  Ray,  2d  M.,  4,7  South  Broadway,  ’85  450 

8.  Mary  R.  Spalding,  2d  & 3d  M.,  36  East  Haverhill  St.,  ’84  450 

9.  Julia  M.  Knowlton,  3d  & 4th  M,,  83  Farnham  Street,  ’87  400 

10.  Ellen  L.  Toye,  4th  M.,  123  South  Broadway,  ’82  45a 

V.  — SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

South  Broadway  (Near  Andover  Street), 
r.  Julia  P.  Thompson,  Prin.,  ist  & 2nd  P.,  13  South  Street,  *66  60a 

2.  Alice  M.  Ricker,  2d  & 3d  P.,  206  South  Broadway,  ’74  450 

3.  Jennie  C.  Bartlett,  4th  P.,  5 Front  Street,  ’83  450 

4.  Carrie  B.  Shepard,  5th  P.,  131  Haverhill  Street,  ’85  450 

5.  Kate  A.  Hearn,  6th  P.,  309  Broadway,  ’82  450 

6.  Hannah  C.  Garvey,  6th  P.,  368  Hampshire  Street,  ’86  450 

VI. — UNION  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Andover  Street  (Corner  South  Union). 

1.  Mary  A.  Kehoe,  Prin.,  ist  & 2d  P.,  8 Tremont  Street,  ’82  550 

2.  Asenath  I.  Babb,  3d  & 4th  P,,  7 Abbott  Street,  ’85  450 

3.  Annette  L.  Currier,  5th  & 6th  P.,  89  East  Haverhill  St.,  ’86  400 

4.  Carrie  J.  Pingree,  6th  P.,  43  Andover  Street,  ’81  450 

VII. — PARK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Park  Street  (between  Lexington  and  Trenton). 

1.  Georgia  Patterson,  Prin.,  ist  & 2d  M.,  no  Summer  St.,  ’77  600 

2.  Mary  A.  Hamilton,  3d  & 4th  M.,  71  Berkeley  Street,  ’70  500 

3.  Susan  E.  Sawyer,  4th  M.,  & ist  P.,  Methuen,  *87  400 

4.  Elizabeth  J.  Callahan,  2d  & 3d  P.,  117  Oak  Street,  ’82  450 

e,  Etta  B.  Nowell,  4th  & 5th  P.,  88  Concord  Street,  ’78  400 

6.  Bridget  A.  Halley,  5th  & 6th  P.,  351  Oak  Street,  ’86  400 

7.  Anne  S.  Lane,  6th  P.,  16  Greenwood  Street,  ’80  450 
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VIII. — PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

East  Haverhill  Street  (corner  Prospect). 

1.  Mary  R.  S.  Collins,  Prin.,  ist  & 2d  P.,  iro  East  Haver- 

hill Street,  ’74  $ 550 

2.  Fannie  H.  Stratton,  3d,  4th  & 5th  P.,  331  High  Street,  ’76  500 

3.  Annie  T.  Mooers,  5th  & 6th  P.,  75  Newbury  Street,  ’85  450 

4.  Vesta  E.  Shackford,  6th  P.,  63  Newbury  Street,  ’83  450 

IX.— STORROVV  SCHOOL. 

Storrow  Street  (near  Storrow  Park). 

1.  Hattie  B.  Collins,  Prin.,  ist  & 2d  M.,  1 10  East  Haver- 

hill Street,  ’78  550 

2.  Frances  M.  Robbins,  3d  & 4th  M.,  49  High  Street,  ’85  450 

3.  Carrie  E.  Emerson,  ist  2d  & 3d  P.,  16  Valley  Street,  ’7  3 500 

4.  Margaret  A.  Batterbury,  4th,  5th  & 6th  P.,  73  Howard  St.,  ’84  450 

X. — WALTON  SCHOOL. 

Methuen  Street  (corner  of  Newbury  Street). 

T.  Lydia  P.  Stevens,  ist&  2nd  P.,  44  Orchard  Street,  ’64  550 

2.  Caroline  F.  Silvester,  3d  & 4th  P.,  96  Garden  Street,  ’81  450 

3.  Nellie  L.  Stoddard,  5th  P,,  15  East  Oak  Street,  ’77  450 

4.  Fannie  S.  Lee,  6th  P.,  31  East  Haverhill  Street,  ’59  500 

XL— NEWBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Place  (corner  Newbury  Street). 

1.  Aphia  C.  Eastman,  Prin.,  ist  & 2d  M.,  103  Haverhill  St.,  ’56  550 

2.  Alice  R.  Farnham,  2d  M.,  104  Garden  Street,  ’81  450 

3.  Nellie  E.  Smart,  3d  M.,  61  Newbury  Street,  ’83  450 

4.  Lousia  M.  Leonard,  4th  M,,  71  Newbury  Street,  ’85  450 

XII.  — HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Newbury  Street  (corner  Elm). 

1.  Elizabeth  A.  Harding,  Prin.,  ist  & 2d  P.,  83  May  Street,  ’80  550 

2.  Susan  C.  Morrison,  3d  & 4th  P.,  3 Jackson  Court,  ’57  500 

3.  Leslie  Dana,  5th  P.,  7 East  Haverhill  Street.  ’76  450 

4.  Florence  D.  Hall,  6th  P.,  44  Orchard  Street,  ’84  450 

XIII.— AMESBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Amesbury  Street  (corner  Lowell). 

1.  Fanny  A.  Reed,  Prin.,  ist  & 2nd  P.,  106  Haverhill  Street,  ’58  550 

2.  Kate  L.  Conway,  3d  & 4th  P.,  i Tremont  Street,  ’77  500 

3.  Adelaide  Thomas,  5th  P.,  62  Lowell  Street,  ’66-78  450 

4.  Mary  J.  Caviny,  6th  P.,  26  Summer  Street,  ’82  500 

XIV. — HAMPSHIRE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

(Juncture  Hampshire  and  Pine.) 

1.  Emma  F.  Hutchinson,  Prin.,  ist  M.,  87  Jackson  Street,  ’81  550 

2.  Josephine  L.  Chase,  2d  M-,  25  Morton  Street,  ’82  500 

3.  Alice  F.  Sherman,  3d  M.,  30  Morton  Street,  ’85  450 

4.  Honora  A.  Driscoll,  4th  M.,  120  Cross  Street,  ’85  450 
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XV. — FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Franklin  Street  (corner  Lowell). 

1.  Ellen  E.  Durrell,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  12  Bradford  Street,  ’67  $ 

2.  Edith  M.  Messer,  3d  and  4th  P,,  449  Broadway,  ’87 

3.  Isabel  H.  Pratt,  5th  P.,  127  Franklin  Street,  ’55 

4.  Georgiana  V.  Sullivan,  6th  P.,  39  Cross  Street,  ’83 

XVI.  — RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

School  Street  (corner  Doyle). 

1.  Anna  J.  Bradshaw,  Prin.,  rst  and  2d  P.,  36  Warren  St,  ’83 

2.  Annie  F.  McDermott,  3d  & 4th  P.,  228  Water  Street,  ’81 

3.  Sarah  A.  Barlow,  5th  P.,  ii  Forest  Street,  ’87 

4.  Florence  Smith,  6th  P.,  555  Haverhill  Street,  ’85 

XVII. — LOWELL  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street  (corner  Lowell). 

1.  Mary  A.  Dame,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  P.,  150  Broadway,  ’73 

2.  Elizabeth  F.  Devlin,  3d  and  4th  P.,  109  Lowell  Street,  ’86 

3.  Florence  E.  Griffin,  5th  P.,  54  Hampshire  Street,  ’78 

4.  Lucy  A.  Richardson,  6th  P.,  292  Broadway,  ’78 

XVIII. — WARREN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Warren  Street  (corner  of  West  Essex). 

1.  Sara  E.  Holt,  Prin.,  ist  M.,  292  Lowell  Street,  ’78 

2.  Ellen  J.  Sullivan,  2d  M.,  221  Hampshire  Street,  ’82 

3.  Catherine  L.  Smith,  3d  M.,  Methuen,  '86 

4.  Frances  E.  Manney,  4th  M.,  422  Lowell  Street,  ’86 

XIX. — WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Manchester  Street  (corner  Washington). 

1.  Pamela  J.  Ladd,  Prin.,  ist  and  2d  M.,  49  Bradford  Street,  ’67 

2.  Mary  R.  McCarthy,  3d  and  4th  M.,  354  Elm  Street,  ’83 

3.  Katherine  G.  Flemming,  ist  and  2d  P.,  50  Bradford  Street,  ’82 

4.  Agnes  C.  O’Sullivan,  3d  and  4th  P.,  137  Lawrence  Street,  ’85 

5.  Grace  Wadsworth,  5th  and  6th  P.,  65  Tremont  Street,  ’84 

6.  Eva  Kershaw  Whittier,  6th  P.,  391  Broadway,  ’80 

XX.— TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Oak  Street  (rear  Oliver  School). 

Lilly  P.  Shepard,  Prin.,  131  Haverhill  Street,  ’79  i, 

Liela  M.  Lamprey,  Asst.  Prin.,  277  Haverhill  Street,  ’83 

SUB  TEACHERS. 


{Margaret  T.  O’Sullivan,  ist  and  2d  M.,  137  Lawrence  Street, 
Emilie  A.  Woodbridge,  Highland  Road,  Andover, 

Grace  F.  Conway,  i Tremont  Street. 

{Hannah  M.  Hinchcliffe,  29  and  3d  M.,  98  Tremont  Street, 
Carrie  L.  Nash,  169  West  Street, 

G.  Gertrude  Fuller,  North  Andover, 
f S.  Alice  Pingree,  4th  M.,  and  ist  P.,  43  Andover  Street, 

3 -j  Mary  Eastham,  33  Woodland  Street, 

[ Lillian  E.  Harding,  83  May  Street. 


550 

400 

500 

450 

500 

500 

400 

450 

550 

400 

450 

4SO- 

550" 

500 

450 

450 

600 

500 

500 

450 

450 

500 

,200 

600 

150 

100 

150 

100 

150 

100 
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r Ethel  G.  Wheeler,  2d  and  3d  P.,  185  Moody  Street,  Lowell,  150 

4 -I  Emma  J.  Baker,  22  Orchard  Street,  100 

[Emma  Fremmer,  19  Lowell  Street, 

r Mary  E.  Leary,  4th  and  5th  P.,  130  Jackson  Street,  150 

5 -I  Helen  S,  Wiesner,  Methuen,  100 

[ Mary  G.  Toye,  123  South  Broadway. 

f Martha  J.  Sargent,  5th  and  6th  P.,  188  E.  Haverhill  Street, 

6 -I  Faith  E.  Rushworth,  106  Concord  Street,  100 

[Cora  M.  Howe,  48  Oak  Street,  Lowell. 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Drawing. — Henry  W.  Poor,  33  Jackson  Street, 

'87 

1,200 

Music. — William  W.  Keays,  Melrose,  Mass., 

’75 

600 

f Etta  J.  Newton,  7 Fulton  Street, 

’86 

320 

Sewing.  -I 

[Gertrude  M.  Joyce,  43  Willow  Street, 

■ ’86 

320 

TRUANT  OFFICER, 

JAMES  R.  McGOWAN,  81  Concord  Street. 

Office,  High  School  House.  Hours:  7.45  to  8.30  a.  m.,  and  11.15  to  12 
M.,  2 and  4 to  5 P.  M.  Visits  out-stations  each  day  ; at  Prospect  Street,  for 
Prospect  Hill  Schools  ; at  Packard  for  South  Side  Schools  ; at  Warren 
Street  for  schools  west  of  Railroad  ; at  Cross  Street  for  schools  east  of 
Railroad  and  west  of  Amesbury  and  White  Streets.  All  other  schools 
report  at  office. 


JANITORS  AND  FIREMEN. 


( Storrow  School,  ) 

1 } Walton  School,  ? Patrick  Moran,  18  Pemberton  Corporation. 
I Newbury  St.  School  ) 

( Prospect  St.  School,  ) 

2 ^ flarrington  School,  > John  Dolan,  125  Elm  Street. 

I Oak  St.  School,  ) 

( Park  Street  School,  ) 

3 } Hampshire  St.  School,  > Michael  Ryan,  315  Elm  Street. 

I Amesbury  St.  School,  ) 

( Franklin  School,  ) 

4 ^ Cross  St.  School,  > Robert  Newton,  9 Merrimack  View, 

( Washington  School,  ) 

f Lowell  Street  School,  ) 

5 } Warren  Street  School,  > Edward  Manney,  422  Lowell  Street. 

I Riverside  School,  ) 


( Saunders  School, 
6 ^ Packard  School, 

( Union  St.  School, 


SJohn  F.  McCarthy,  28  Durham  Street 
James  McLaughlin,  90  Union  Street. 


( High  School,  I Andrew  Dunn,  no  Lawrence  Street. 
7 ( Oliver  School,  J Patrick  Murley  293  Elm  Street. 
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CALENDAR. 

The  School  year  consists  of  two  terms  of  twenty-one  [twenty  net)  weeks 
«ach.  The  first  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  the 
second  term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

High  School — Every  week  day,  except  Saturday,  from  8.15  A.  M.,  to 
1. 00  P.  M. 

Common  Schools  '.—^.10  to  11.15  A.  M.,  and  1.45  to  3,45  p.  M. 

HOLIDAYS. 

I.abor  Day,  Christmas  [and  the  next  half  day  preceding,)  Washington’s 
birthday,  Fast  Day  and  Memorial  Day. 

RECESSES. 

The  week  in  which  occurs  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  that  in  which 
•occurs  May  ist. 

VACATIONS. 

One  week  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  from  Saturday  next  preced- 
ing July  4th  to  the  Saturday  before  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  of  the  schools  of  this 
city  for  the  entire  thirteen  years  of  the  public  school  course. 

For  the  common  schools  the  course  is  given  in  year  grades  ; 
the  teachers  are  expected  to  divide  the  work  for  their  half- 
year  classes,  as  may  seem  feasible  and  equitable  on  consulta- 
tion with  principals  and  Superintendent. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

6ih  and  5th  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  de- 
veloped from  1 to  20.  Use  of  signs.  Arabic  and  Roman  char- 
acters from  1 to  10. 

Language.  Object  to  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

Reading.  From  the  blackboard  and  chart.  Franklin  First 
Reader,  and  two  Supplementary  First  Readers. 

Spelling.  Sounds  of  letters.  Alphabetic  names  to  be 
learned.  Words  in  Franklin  First  Reader  to  be  written  and 
spelled  by  sound,  also  by  letter  from  memory. 

Writing.  Small  letters,  i,  u,  n,  m,  x,  v,  c,  e.  Capitals  I 
and  T. 
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Music.  The  scale  ascending  and  descending.  By  rote  the 
songs  and  exersises  to  page  14  of  the  First  Music  Reader,  and 
by  note  to  page  7. 

Drawing.  Sense  training  to  promote  the  natural  development 
of  the  mind  of  the  child.  Ideas  of  form  developed  by  mould- 
ing in  clay — laying  tablets —laying  sticks — folding  paper. 

Drawing — Free  movement — correct  pencil — in  the  air — on 
slates  and  blackboard — technical  terms  taught,  and  children 
encouraged  to  tell  what  they  see.  Models  used:  — sphere, 
cube,  cylinder,  hemisphere,  square,  triangular  and  equilateral 
prisms, — treated  as  wholes,  as  to  surfaces,  as  to  edges  and 
corners  and  as  to  faces. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

4tli  and  3d  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Numbers  devel- 
oped to  50.  Addition  of  simple  columns  correctly  to  less  than 
100. 

Language.  Work  of  the  first  year  widened  and  extended. 
Use  of  written  language  commenced.  Attention  given  to 
capitals  and  punctuation. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementarj^  First  Readers  and  the 
Franklin  Second  Reader. 

Spelling.  Words  in  two  Supplementary  Readers  and  the 
Franklin  Second,  orally  and  written. 

Writing.  Remaining  small  letters  and  A,  N,  M,  T,  F,  be 
analytically  taught. 

Music.  Review  and  use  of  chart  to  page  17.  Two  or 
more  rote  songs.  Dictation  or  blackboard  exercises  daily. 

Draiuing.  On  slates  and  blackboard.  Freehand  w^orking 
views  of  models,  objects  and  ornaments,  based  on  the  tri- 
angle, square  and  oblong.  Review  the  work  of  the  previous 
year.  Design — principles  : symmetry,  repetition  and  alterna- 
tion. Materials : sticks,  colored  paper,  triangles,  squares, 
etc. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

2d  and  1st  Primary  Grades.  Arithmetic.  White’s  Primary. 
Numbers  developed  to  144.  Multiplication  table  completed. 
Reading  and  Writing  of  numbers  not  exceeding  1,000,000. 
Addition  and  subtraction.  Pupils  made  familiar  with  etc. 
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Language.  To  be  so  far  advaDced  at  the  end  of  the  primary 
course  that  pupils  will  be  able  to  use  all  common  words  in  sen- 
tences, and  to  compose  and  write  correctly  descriptions  of 
common  things. 

Geography . To  be  ccpimenced  preparatory  to  the  work  of 
the  Middle  Grades,  such  as  learning  the  points  of  compass, 
the  map  of  the  school  rooms  ; also  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity . 

Reading.  Four  Supplementary  Second  Readers. 

Spelling.  Words  from  the  Readers  used,  written  and 
spelled  orally. 

Writing.  Remaining  capital  letters  ; ruled  paper  used. 

Music.  The  use  of  chart  to  page  37.  Dictation  or  black- 
board exercises  daily. 

Drawing.  Subjects  taught : circle,  semi-circle,  quadrant, 
circumference,  diameter,  radius,  ellipse,  long  diameter,  short 
diameter,  foci,  oval.  Freehand  working  views  of  models, 
objects  and  ornaments,  illustrating  the  above  plane  figures  ; 
construction  of  models  and  ornaments  from  drawings,  using 
wood,  paper,  etc.  Design  principles : symmetry,  repetition 
and  alternation. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

4th  and  3rd  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (by 
■dictation),  Mental  (Eaton’s)  Notation  completed.  Multiplica- 
tion, Short  Division. 

Language.  The  oral  and  written  work  of  the  primaries 
continued  and  extended.  Letter  writing  commenced. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary  commenced  and  one-third 
of  the  work  completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Third  and  a Supplementary  Reader. 

Spelling.  Metcalf’s  Language  and  Spelling  Book,  35  pages  ; 
also  spell  from  Reading  books. 

Writing.  Books  No.  and  2^.  (Short  course.) 

Music.  Second,National  Music  Reader,  to  page  34.  Prac- 
tice with  scale  names,  pitch  name,  syllables  and  words.  Sing- 
ing and  writing  at  dictation. 

Drawing.  Use  of  paper  and  blackboard.  First  term: 
Prang’s  Drawing  Book,  No.  1 ; teachers  use  Manual,  Second 
term  : Blank  Book. 
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Sewing.  Two  lessons  each  week  for  the  girls.  The  time 
of  the  boys  spent  in  Drawing  and  Reading. 

FIFTH  TEAR. 

2d  and  1st  Middle  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  (Fish 
Robinson’s)  and  Eaton’s  Mental  continued.  Long  Division. 
Iktultiplication  and  Division,  by  10,  100,  1,000,  etc.  Cancel- 
lation. 

Language.  Oral  and  written  work  continued.  Letter  and 
Composition  writing. 

Geography . Swinton’s  Primary,  second  third  of  the  work. 

Reading.  Four  Supplementary  Third  Readers. 

Spelling.  Metcalfs  Spelling  and  Language  Book,  to  page 
61. 

Writing.  Books  3 and  4.  (Short  course.) 

Music.  Chromatic  Scale.  Ascending  and  descending  scales 
and  songs  in  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D.  A and  E.  Singing  and 
writing  at  dictation. 

Drawing.  Two  lessons  each  week,  using  paper  and  black- 
boards. Time  of  boys  spent  in  Drawing  and  Reading. 
Prang’s  Drawing  Book  No.  2.  First  Grade  use  Blank  Book. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

8th  and  7th  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Written  and 
Mental.  G.  C.  D. — L.  C.  M.,  and  Common  Fractions. 

Language.  Patterson’s  Elements  of  Grammar  to  page  55. 
An  advance  on  the  same  course  of  oral  and  written  work  of 
the  Middle  schools,  particularly  Letter  Writing  and  Composi- 
tion. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Primary  completed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fourth,  Parts  J.  and  II. 

Spelling.  Metcalf’s  Spelling  and  Language  Book  to  page 
97. 

Writing.  No.  2 completed. 

Music.  Review  of  Chromatic  Scale,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, with  one  or  more  songs  in  each 'key.  Practice  scales  and 
songs  in  F and  B Flat,  also  in  E Flat  and  A Flat.  Dictation 
and  blackboard  exercises. 

Drawing.  Books  3 and  4. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR. 

6th  and  5th  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Decimals,  De- 
nominate Numbers  and  Measurements. 

Language.  Patterson’s  Elements  of  Grammar  to  page  108. 
The  course  of  oral  and  written  work  completed.  Nomencla- 
ture. Definition  of  terms. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  one-third  the 
work. 

Reading.  Two  Supplementary  Fourth  Readers. 

Spelling.  Word  Book  to  page  135. 

Writing.  Book  3 completed. 

Music.  Third  National  Music  Reader. 

Drawing.  Books  5 and  6. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

4th  and  3rd  Grammar  Grades.  Arithmetic.  Four  cases  of 
Percentage,  Trade,  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commissions, 
Insurance,  Taxes,  Duties  or  Customs,  and  review  Measure- 
ments. Interest ; problems  in  Interest,  Compound  Interest, 
Bank  Discount,  Partial  Payments,  Stocks,  Exchange,  Equa- 
tion of  Payments. 

Language.  Patterson’s  Elements  of  Grammar  to  page  166. 
First  Term — Analysis  and  Parsing  of  simple,  complex  and 
compound  sentences.  Second  Term — Selections,  Lesson,  6,  7 
and  36,  Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 

Geography.  Swinton’s  Grammar  School,  second  third  of 
work  completed. 

History.  Higginson’s  United  States,  half  the  work. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fifth,  200  pages. 

Spelling.  Metcalf’s  Spelling  and  Language  Book,  to  page 
173. 

Writing.  Numbers  4 and  5 completed. 

Music.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Major  and  minor  scales. 
Two  and  three  part  songs  in  all  the  keys. 

Drawing.  Books  7 and  8. 
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NINTH  YEAH 

Language.  First  Term  : Patterson’s  Elements  of  Grammar 
to  page  203.  Analysis  and  Parsing  of  difficult  selections, 
with  the  laws  applied.  Selections,  Lessons  3,  8 and  50,  Ex- 
ercises 61  and  41  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  Second  Term : 
Selections,  Lessons  10,  55,  53,  59  and  107  Franklin  Fifth 
Reader. 

Geography.  Completed  and  Reviewed. 

History.  United  States  History  completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading.  Franklin  Fifth  Reader  completed.  Supplement- 
ary Readings. 

Spelling.  Metcalf’s  Language  and  Spelling  Book,  com- 
pleted and  reviewed. 

Writing.  Book  6 and  11. 

Music.  Two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Review  of 
scales  and  keys. 

Drawing.  Books  9 and  10,  with  natural  objects. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

TENTH,  ELEVENTH,  TIVELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  YEARS. 

I.  ENGLISH  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Arithme- 
tic, English  History,  Ancient  History,  Physiology,  Music  and 
Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Physics,  Music  and 
Drawing. 

Third  Year.  English,  Chemistry,  Botany,  French,*  Music 
and  Drawing. 

• Fourth  Year.  English,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, French,*  Music  and  Drawing. 

II.  CLASSICAL  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  English, 
Ancient  History,  Music,  and  Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Geometry,  Caesar,  Greek  Grammar  and 
Lessons,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Third  Year.  Virgil,  Greek  Reader,  Greek  and  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  Music  and  Drawing. 

Fourth  Year.  Cicero,  Virgil,  Homer  and  Herodotus,  Greek 
and  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Music  and  Drawing. 
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III.  MIXED  COURSE.  (FOUR  YEARS.) 

Same  as  the  English  Course,  except  that  Latin  is  substituted 
for  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  French,  and  Physiology  and 
Rhetoric. 

Each  course — except  the  classical — is  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
quire only  three  recitations  daily,  exclusive  of  Drawing  and 
Rhetoricals. 


♦Optional. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1888 


REGULAR  MEETINGS  LAST  THURSDAY  IN  EACH  MONTH. 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  MACK,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
HON.  JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  Vice-Chairman. 


MEMBERS: 


Term  Expires  1890. 


Term  Expires  1889. 


Term  Expires  1888. 
WARD  FIVE. 

George  W.  Dow, 
Wm.  McCallum. 

WARD  SIX. 

Wm.  F.  Moves, 

R.  M,  Birmingham. 


WARD  ONE. 

John  R.  Rollins, 
Robert  A.  McAyeal. 


WARD  THREE. 

Daniel  F.  McCarthy, 


John  Breen. 


WARD  TWO. 

Wm.  a.  Keleher, 
John  L.  Brewster. 


WARD  FOUR. 

Peter  W.  Lyall, 
Alfred  L.  Mellen. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES : 


Advisory  and  Auditing— McAyeal,  McCarthy  and  Brewster. 

Music — Messrs.  Moyes,  Keleher  and  Dow. 

Text  Books — Messrs.  Birmingham,  Lyall,  Rollins,  Brewster,  McCarthy 
and  Dow. 

Private  Schools — Messrs.  Breen,  Keleher  and  Lyall. 

Evening  Schools  and  Drawing — Messrs.  McCallum,  McCarthy  and 
McAyeal. 

High  School  and  Normal  Department  of  Training  Schools — Messrs.  Rol 
lins,  Keleher,  McAyeal,  Breen,  Lyall,  Dow,  Birmingham  and  Brewster. 

Grammar  Schools  — Messrs.  McCarthy,  McAyeal,  Keleher,  Mellen, 
McCallum,  Moyes  and  Brewster. 

Permits  for  Illiterate  Minors  — Messrs.  McAyeaf,  McCallum  and 
McCarthy. 


MIDDLE  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  : 


Prospect"  Street,  Storrow  and  Walton  Schools — Messrs.  Rollins  and 
McAyeal. 

Newbury  Street,  Harrington  and  Oak  Street  (Training)  Schools — Mesers, 
Keleher  and  Brewster. 

Park  Street,  Amesbury  Street  and  Hampshire  Street  Schools — Messrs. 
McCarthy  and  Breen. 

Franklin  and  Washington  Schools — Messrs.  Lyall  and  Mellen. 

Lowell  Street,  Warren  Street  and  Riverside  Schools— Messrs.  Dow  and 
McCallum. 

Saunders,  Packard  and  Union  Street  Schools — Messrs.  Birmingham  and 
Moyes. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
Office,  at  High  School  House.  Hours  : School  Days,  7.45  to  8.30  a.  m. 
11.15  ^ 12.15  P.  M.,  and  4 to  5 p.  M.  Every  Saturday,  4 to  5 P.  M. 


